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FOREWORD 

I  have  read  the  full  manuscript  of  this  book,  and  it  is 
difficult — difficult  to  put  down  once  you  get  into  it.  You've 
never  read  anything  quite  like  it,  because  the  author  is  one 
of  a  kind.  He's  lived  a  full  and  fascinating  life,  been  all  over 
the  place,  and  met  more  unusual  people  than  you  can  imag- 
ine. If  you  have  any  doubt  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fic- 
tion, these  stories  (John  Miller  vows  that  they  are  authen- 
tic) will  convince  you  beyond  doubt. 

Here  is  a  man  on  a  mission,  with  a  keen  wit  and  consid- 
erable wisdom  who  confirms  what  as  a  boy  I  heard  my 
preacher  father  say  over  and  over  again  about  his  pastoral 
experiences — "people  are  funny."  What  makes  it  all  the  more 
intriguing  is  that  Miller  writes  just  like  he  speaks — straight 
from  the  shoulder  and  point  blank.  Catch  his  description  of 
a  clerk  in  a  small  town  courthouse:  "He  was  a  large  fat  man 
with  a  round  baby  face  composed  of  a  small  thin-lipped 
mouth,  set  under  a  sharp  little  nose  beneath  small  close-set, 
dark,  beady  eyes."  (p. 20) 

The  vast  majority  of  episodes  along  the  author's  faith 
journey  are  nothing  short  of  amazing.  He  began  "preach- 
ing" when  he  was  four,  and  startled  a  city  council  with  his 
provocations  at  age  six.  By  the  time  he  was  seven  he  stopped 
by  and  established  the  friendship  of  a  funeral  director  who 
gave  in  to  the  boy's  curiosity  about  dead  bodies.  Being  privy 
to  the  embalming  room,  unbeknownst  to  his  mother,  he  de- 
veloped a  fascination  with  corpses,  especially  those  that  had 
been  in  accidents,  or  were  shot.  He  later  worked  for  a  mor- 
tuary one  summer. 

He  served  as  a  school  principal  and  coach  ad  interim, 
and  became  a  connoisseur  of  classical  music  as  an  usher  in 
symphony  halls  during  college  and  seminary,  rubbing  shoul- 
ders with  Toscanini  and  other  celebrities. 
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J.  J.  Miller  has  always  had  a  way  with  people.  He  got  a 
critically  ill  parishioner  on  the  road  to  health  with  side-split- 
ting laughter,  caused  a  crooked  dealer  to  "fess  up  and  fly 
right/'  and  appeared  at  a  rural  polling  place  during  a  heated 
election,  took  center  stage  and  campaigned  for  Jesus. 

I'm  in  these  pages  twice.  I  am  the  bishop  he  confronted 
in  the  receiving  line  welcoming  him  to  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference  with  a  question  about  "loving  with- 
out dissimulation"  (Romans  12:9).  I  knew  then  that  this  was 
no  ordinary  individual,  and  we've  had  lots  of  fun  together 
over  the  last  two  decades. 

This  volume  is  loaded  with  ludicrous  behavior,  and  is  to 
be  appreciated  in  that  spirit.  But  it  is  not  merely  facetious. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  writings  of  Mark  Twain  with  its  pen- 
chant for  the  comic  aspect  of  life  and  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
human  nature.  One  of  the  dangers  of  this  mortal  existence 
is  taking  ourselves  too  seriously.  John  Miller  helps  correct 
what  our  colleague  in  ministry,  Dr.  Harold  Bales,  calls  the 
heresy  of  humorless  religion. 

You  remember  a  favorite  TV  program,  Candid  Camera — 
the  premise  of  which  was  catching  people  in  the  act  of  be- 
ing themselves.  Along  with  rollicking  levity,  the  author  of 
these  vignettes  gets  in  some  powerful  punches  at  our  innate 
follies  and  foibles,  and  stresses  such  spiritual  values  as  hon- 
esty, worship,  commitment,  and  service.  Take  what  is  of- 
fered in  the  chapters  to  follow  as  good,  wholesome  satire 
and  you'll  find  it  downright  therapeutic. 

Read  on  and  enjoy. 

— L.  Bevel  Jones 

United  Methodist  Bishop  (retired) 
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INTRODUCTION 

"Down  The  Road  From  Eden"  contains  personal  narra- 
tives of  events  spanning  sixty  years,  and  which  took  place  in 
twenty-nine  towns  located  in  eight  southeastern  states. 

Eden  was  a  perfect  place  with  perfect  people.  The  events 
in  these  narratives  happened  a  long  distance  down  the  road 
from  perfection.  However,  something  good  usually  happened 
regardless  of  how  far  away  from  Eden  the  events  occurred. 

Many  of  the  stories  have  a  unique  twist  which  makes  them 
almost  unbelievable. 

The  narratives  are  both  church  and  non-church  related, 
serious  and  humorous.  They  are  told  candidly  and 
unembellished  without  editorializing  or  moralizing.  Some 
might  feel  that  I  have  made  a  mistake  by  deliberately  re- 
fraining from  using  these  stories  to  make  a  spiritual  point.  I 
leave  it  to  you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions.  However, 
many  points  of  view  are  implied  in  the  mere  relating  of  what 
happened.  The  narratives  offer  deep  insights  into  the  ways, 
beliefs,  and  customs  of  the  people  and  times  referred  to  in 
the  stories. 

The  real  names  of  people  and  places  have  been  changed 
except  when  I  received  permission  from  the  subjects  to  use  their 
real  name.  There  is  no  intention  on  my  part  to  offend  anyone. 
However,  some  persons  may  feel  uncomfortable  when  they 
recognize  that  a  particular  story  consists  of  my  account  of  their 
conduct. 

The  narratives  are  told  with  the  desire  that  some  good  will 
result  from  your  reading  them.  At  least,  some  narratives  imply 
what  to  avoid  and  what  to  emulate.  Hopefully,  they  will  amuse, 
entertain,  and  inform. 

Any  presumption  related  to  my  writing  a  book  can  be  at- 
tributed to  family  and  friends  who  persuaded  me  to  share  my 
stories  with  a  bigger  audience. 

To  God  be  the  glory  for  any  good  that  has  come  from  my  life. 

John  James  Miller 


Brushes  With  the  Law 


Jesus  said:  "Settle  matters  quickly  with  your  ad- 
versary who  is  taking  you  to  court.  Do  it  while 
you  are  with  him  on  the  way,  or  he  may  hand  you 
over  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  may  hand  you 
over  to  the  officer,  and  you  may  be  thrown  into 
prison.  I  tell  you  the  truth,  you  will  not  get  out  until 
you  have  paid  every  penny. " 


Matthew  5:25,  26  NIV 


Caswell  County  Courthouse,  Yanceyville,  NC 
in  "To  Speed  Me  On  My  Way" 
(photo  courtesy  of  John  W.  Johnson) 
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TO  SPEED  ME  ON  MY  WAY 


The  judge,  a  tough  dark-eyed  little  man,  sat  high  on  his 
bench  in  the  Caswell  County  courthouse  meting  out  justice 
with  a  vengeance.  The  trial  was  that  of  a  truck  stop  owner 
accused  of  dealing  in  drugs. 

He  was  convicted. 

When  it  came  time  to  sentence  the  man,  the  judge  delivered  a 
scathing  speech.  He  glowered  at  the  offender  from  his  high  perch 
on  the  bench  and  almost  shouted,  "I  have  had  everything  bad  I 
can  think  of  in  my  court.  IVe  had  murder,  I've  had  bootlegging. 
I've  had  prostitution,  I've  had  burglary,  I've  had  assault,  you  name 
it.  But  I'll  tell  you  one  thing  I've  never  had  in  my  court.  I've  never 
had  drug  dealing.  And  when  I  get  through  with  you,  nobody  will 
ever  want  to  get  caught  in  my  court  charged  with  drug  dealing." 

The  judge  got  so  worked  up  during  his  tirade  that  his  voice 
became  raspy,  and  his  face  redder  as  he  continued  vehemently, 
"I'm  not  going  to  throw  you  in  jail,  I'm  going  to  throw  you 
under  the  jail!  I'm  going  to  throw  the  book  at  you!  I'm  going  to 
make  an  example  out  of  you!  I'm  going  to  give  you  the  stiffest 
penalty  that  the  law  allows!"  I  wondered  what  he  was  going 
to  say  next.  He  kept  his  word  and  gave  that  man  the  harshest 
sentence  that  the  law  allowed. 

He  was  still  heaving  and  literally  foaming  at  the  mouth  as 
he  turned  to  the  clerk  and  requested,  "Next  case."  The  clerk 
motioned  to  me. 

I  stood  and  stepped  forward  facing  the  sweating  judge  who 
looked  at  me  and  asked  sarcastically,  "Well,  what  in  the  world 
is  a  nice  looking  man  like  you  doing  in  my  court?  What's  the 
charge?"  he  asked  the  clerk. 
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In  court  parlance  I  don't  remember  exactly,  he  said  some- 
thing like,  "Caswell  County  versus  John  J.  Miller  for  traveling 
in  excess  of  the  posted  speed  limit." 

A  month  before  I  had  entered  the  county  seat  town  of 
Yanceyville  where  I  was  preaching  in  revival  services  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  when  a  blue  light  loomed  up  in  my 
rear  view  mirror. 

"It  can't  be  for  me,"  I  said  to  myself.  But  the  police  car 
continued  following  me  until  a  short  toot  of  the  police  car's 
horn  convinced  me  that  the  policeman  wanted  me  to  stop.  So, 
I  did.  I  pulled  over  to  one  side,  got  out  of  the  car,  and  met  the 
officer  halfway. 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  asked. 

"You  were  speeding,  "  he  said. 

"That  just  can't  be/'  I  thought.  Not  on  this  day  of  all  days 
when  I  had  driven  for  almost  sixty  five  miles  at  a  snail's  pace.  A 
thousand  other  days  when  I  had  been  pressed  for  time,  he  would 
have  been  right.  But  I  was  well  ahead  of  the  time  for  an  evening 
meal  at  the  home  of  a  member  of  the  church.  That  little  trip  sticks 
out  in  my  minds  as  the  only  trip  I  ever  made  in  my  life  when  I  did 
not  travel  as  fast,  or  faster,  than  the  speed  limit. 

The  officer  informed  me  that  I  was  making  forty-eight  miles 
an  hour  in  a  forty-five  miles  per  hour  speed  zone  which  I  had 
entered  two  miles  back.  I  told  him  that  I  had  not  seen  a  sign 
but  he  let  me  know  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  there  was  one. 

I  thanked  him  for  the  warning  and  started  to  turn  away 
when  he  said,  "Sir,  I  am  writing  you  a  ticket  for  speeding."  I 
muttered  something  about  a  five  mile  per  hour  tolerance  al- 
lowance but  the  cop  ignored  me  and  kept  on  writing. 

"I  was  just  going  three  miles  per  hour  over  the  speed  limit," 
I  protested. 

"Well,  that's  breaking  the  speed  limit  in  my  book,"  he  sto- 
ically replied  as  he  wrote  the  citation. 

He  had  ruined  my  day.  I  was  upset  when  I  arrived  for  din- 
ner. I  asked  my  hosts  and  the  pastor  if  there  was  anything  I  could 
do  in  my  predicament.  They  suggested  that  I  might  get  some  help 
by  calling  the  clerk  of  court.  I  made  a  call  with  the  purpose  of 


John  James  Miller 
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what  I  suppose  would  be  called  "fixing  the  ticket. "  I  am  reticent 
to  give  my  conversation  such  an  ignoble  title.  But,  in  retrospect,  I 
suppose  that  was  what  I  was  trying  to  do.  However,  the  clerk  of 
court  was  not  sympathetic  at  all.  In  fact,  he  was  peeved  with  me 
when  I  asked  what  I  could  do  to  get  out  of  my  predicament. 

He  snapped,  "Pay  the  fine."  Like,  any  stupid  idiot  would 
know  that. 

Word  of  the  incident  spread  among  the  congregation.  I  was 
partially  responsible  for  their  knowing  about  it  because  I  had 
told  several  people  about  my  experience  hoping  to  get  help  or 
consolation.  I  did  get  some  solace  when  they  told  me  not  to 
worry  about  it  and  explained  that  a  "speed  trap"  was  being 
used  in  the  town  in  order  to  raise  funds  to  build  a  new  school. 

They  said,  "Everybody  in  town  has  been  fined  for  speeding  at 
one  time  or  another.  We  never  know  where  that  'wham my'  is 
going  to  be  set  up.  You've  been  caught  just  like  the  rest  of  us." 

But  that  didn't  save  me  from  a  torrent  of  teasing,  "Now 
that's  something.  You're  up  there  preaching  to  us  about  doing 
right  and  you  don't  do  right  yourself.  I  didn't  know  we  were 
going  to  have  a  lawbreaker  for  a  preacher.  Cast  the  beam  out 
of  your  own  eye  before  trying  to  get  the  mote  out  of  ours." 

That  went  on  for  a  night  or  two.  On  the  third  evening  of 
this  friendly  jesting,  I  decided  to  do  something  about  it.  During 
the  service  I  addressed  the  issue  of  my  speeding. 

And  it  went  something  like  this.  I  began  by  saying,  "Folks, 
some  of  you  have  been  teasing  me  about  my  speeding.  Well,  I 
want  to  tell  you  why  I  was  speeding.  I  was  speeding  because  I 
take  my  religion  seriously.  When  preachers  said,  'You  ought  to 
commit  your  life  to  Christ/  I  did  that.  When  the  Bible  said,  'Go 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel/  I  did  that.  When  you 
asked  me  to  preach  for  this  revival,  I  did  that.  I  have  always 
tried  to  heed  all  Christian  messages  including  the  admonitions 
in  the  hymns.  There  is  a  hymn  which  I  sang  in  my  youth  which 
has  influenced  me  throughout  my  life.  As  a  result  of  my  obedi- 
ence to  the  words  of  that  song,  I  was  speeding.  Please,  listen 
carefully  to  the  words. 

'O  Zion  HASTE,  Thy  mission  high  fulfilling,  to  tell  to  all  the 
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world  that  God  is  light.  That  He  who  made  all  nations  is  not 
willing  one  soul  should  perish,  lost  in  shades  of  night/  Folks, 
that  is  what  I  was  doing  when  the  officer  stopped  me.  I  was 
hastening  up  here  to  tell  you  that  God  is  light,  and  that  he  is 
not  willing  that  any  soul  should  perish,  lost  in  shades  of  night. 
You  can't  be  too  fast  to  spread  that  message.  I  was  literally 
obeying  the  message  of  that  song/' 

Well,  you  can  imagine  the  volume  of  laughter  that  filled 
the  sanctuary.  I  thought  that  I  would  never  get  the  congrega- 
tion quiet  enough  for  me  to  continue. 

They  finally  settled  down  and  I  said,  "But  there  is  another 
stanza  in  that  hymn  which  is  directed  to  you  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  take  it  just  as  seriously  as  I  have  taken  my  stanza  and 
that  you  will  follow  the  admonitions  just  as  faithfully.  Listen 
carefully. 

'Give  of  thy  sons  to  bear  the  message  glorious,  give  of  thy 
WEALTH  TO  SPEED  THEM  ON  THEIR  WAY.'  That's  where 
you  come  in.  I'm  looking  to  you  to  give  of  your  wealth  to  help 
me  with  my  speeding." 

There  was  another  torrent  of  laughter. 

I  had  the  option  of  simply  paying  the  fine  or  taking  my  case  to 
court  I  elected  to  take  my  case  to  court  because  I  thought  I  could 
beat  the  charge,  but  more  because  I  felt  that  the  new  experience 
for  me  would  offer  some  diversion  from  my  usual  way  of  life. 

It  was  a  diversion  with  a  high  price  because  it  entailed  my 
making  an  eighty  mile  round  trip  to  Yanceyville,  on  a  day  set 
by  the  court,  with  the  risk  that  it  might  not  be  heard  on  that 
day.  In  addition,  I  could  lose  my  day  in  court. 

Several  days  later  I  got  a  notice  that  my  trial  was  sched- 
uled for  a  day  about  a  month  off. 

So  there  I  was  before  that  irate  judge  who  had  just  had  a 
drug  case.  Immediately,  like  the  classic  Dr,  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde, 
the  judge  changed  to  being  another  character  except  in  this 
case  both  characters  were  bad.  He  broke  into  the  phoniest  and 
most  sarcastic  laugh  I  have  ever  heard. 

He  began  ridiculing  me,  "Oh  yeah,  I  know  your  kind.  You 
thought,  T  don't  have  to  keep  the  laws  of  this  hick  town  I'm 
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too  busy  to  be  bothered  with  these  poor,  dumb  people.  I'll  just 
speed  through  town  and  pay  them  no  attention.  If  they  arrest 
me,  I'll  get  by  with  it  because  of  who  I  am/" 

There  wasn't  a  word  of  truth  in  his  imaginary  character- 
ization of  me  which  appeared  to  give  him  a  lot  of  pleasure  as 
he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  smugly  asked,  "What  do  you 
have  to  say  for  yourself?" 

"Judge  not  that  you  be  not  judged,"  popped  into  my  mind 
but  I  didn't  say  it. 

If  I  had  everybody  as  humble  before  God  as  I  acted  before 
that  judge,  the  whole  world  would  be  on  its  knees  before  God 
by  nightfall. 

"Your  honor"  was  never  a  term  which  I  liked  very  much. 
But  I  said  it  in  the  most  syrupy,  respectful  sounding  tone  of 
voice  that  I  was  capable  of. 

"Your  honor,"  I  began.  "I  have  always  tried  to  be  a  safe  driver. 
I  have  always  driven  slower  than  the  posted  speed  limit  when 
conditions  made  it  dangerous  to  travel  as  fast  as  the  law  allowed. 
I  have  driven  so  much  that  I  can  usually  tell  what  the  legal  limit  is 
without  knowing.  In  this  case,  the  last  sign  I  saw  was  fifty-five 
miles  per  hour.  I  didn't  see  any  other  sign.  And  since  conditions 
hadn't  changed,  sparse  population  and  open  road  and  all,  I  as- 
sumed that  the  speed  limit  was  still  fifty-five  miles  an  hour." 

The  judge  seemed  to  be  favorably  impressed  until  I  irked  him 
by  saying,  "I  was  keeping  the  spirit  of  the  law  if  I  wasn't  keeping 
the  letter  of  the  law.  I  was  driving  at  a  safe  if  not  legal  speed."  I 
learned  later  that  a  state  senator  who  lived  about  five  miles  from 
town  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  forty-five  miles  per  hour  speed 
zone  extended  beyond  his  house  in  the  open  country. 

"Sir,"  he  said  with  some  agitation,  "When  you're  in  Rome, 
you've  got  to  do  as  Rome  does.  You've  got  to  keep  the  letter  of 
the  law  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  law.  There  was  a  sign  where 
you  entered  the  forty-five  mile  per  hour  speed  zone.  You  are 
responsible  for  reading  the  signs.  You  were  speeding." 

As  I  stood  there  looking  as  humble  and  respectful  as  I  could, 
the  judge  softened  a  little  and  suggested,  "Suppose  I  drop  the  fine 
and  charge  you  only  court  cost.  Would  that  be  all  right  with  you?" 
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What  kind  of  question  was  that?  A  judge  asking  if  it  would 
be  all  right.  I  thought  he  had  offered  me  a  pretty  good  deal.  I 
didn't  know  that  the  fine  was  negligible  and  that  the  court 
cost  was  substantial.  But  regardless,  what  could  I  say  but,  "That 
would  be  fine,  your  h-o-n-o-r."  That  syrupy  nauseating  term 
again.  I  "humbly"  thanked  the  judge  who  instructed  me  to  go 
to  the  clerk's  desk. 

The  clerk  looked  like  my  stereotype  of  a  small  town  politi- 
cian. He  was  a  large,  fat  man  with  a  round  baby  face  com- 
posed of  a  small  thin  lipped  mouth,  set  under  a  sharp  little 
nose  beneath  small  close-set,  dark,  beady  eyes.  He  looked  like  a 
cartoon  in  person.  I  approached  his  desk,  took  out  my  check- 
book and  asked  him  how  much  I  owed. 

He,  evidently,  was  still  peeved  with  me  because  of  my  phone 
call  to  "fix  the  ticket."  But  I  soon  discovered  the  source  of  a 
greater  resentment  resulting  from  what  he  had  to  tell  one  whom 
he  evidently  considered  undeserving. 

He  didn't  even  look  at  me.  His  pettish  demeanor  belied  his 
hulk  and  position. 

With  a  trace  of  disgust  in  his  voice,  he  muttered,  "It's  been 
taken  care  of." 

Since  I  was  not  acquainted  with  court  procedure,  I  asked, 
"Does  that  mean  that  I  am  free  to  go?" 

Still,  not  looking  at  me,  he  said  in  a  sarcastic  patronizing  way, 
"Can't  you  hear  anything?  I  said,  It's  been  taken  care  of.'" 

I  folded  my  checkbook,  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  walked 
out  of  the  crowded  court  room. 

Somebody  in  that  church  that  night  had  taken  me  seriously 
when  I  admonished  them  to  heed  the  words  of  the  hymn,  and 
they  had  given  of  their  wealth  TO  SPEED  ME  ON  MY  WAY. 

I  tried  to  find  out  who  my  benefactor  was.  The  pastor  sus- 
pected that  he  was  a  philanthropist  in  his  congregation  who 
was  an  anonymous  donor  to  many  causes.  He  did  such  things 
as  putting  young  people  through  college  without  their  ever 
knowing  who  did  it.  My  sixty-five  dollar  court  cost  would  have 
been  nothing  to  him. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  him  whoever  he  was. 
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We  were  having  a  good  time,  eating  and  talking  late  one 
night  when  a  huge,  raw-boned  man  dressed  in  a  police  uni- 
form burst  through  the  cafe  door  and  bellowed,  "Any  of  you 
guys  own  that  car  parked  at  the  service  station?"  By  his  flushed 
face,  slurred  speech,  and  the  odor  of  alcohol,  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  somewhat  inebriated,  and  maybe  downright 
drunk.  Nicholasville,  Ky.  was  the  kind  of  town  where  they 
rolled  up  the  sidewalks  at  seven  in  the  evening.  Nobody  else 
was  uptown  but  us. 

I  had  parked  my  car  at  the  curb  in  front  of  the  cafe.  But,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  Bob  had  parked  his  car  two  or  three  doors 
up  the  street  at  a  sidewalk  gas  station,  the  kind  prevalent  in  those 
days  where  one  crossed  the  sidewalk  to  get  to  the  pumps. 

Bob  answered,  "It's  probably  mine." 

"Come  with  me,"  the  policeman  ordered. 

Bob,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  friends,  followed  the  po- 
liceman out  of  the  door.  Another  of  Bob's  friends  trailed  along 
behind. 

When  they  got  to  the  car,  the  policeman  pointed  to  the 
back  bumper  of  Bob's  car  which  stuck  out  over  the  sidewalk 
about  four  inches  and  said,  "It's  against  the  law  to  block  a 
sidewalk." 

Bob  asked,  "Is  this  all  that  is  wrong?"  and  offered  to  move 
his  car  up  a  little  farther. 

With  that  the  policeman  snarled,  "A  d...  smart  aleck.  I'm  go- 
ing to  throw  you  in  jail,"  and  grabbed  him  by  the  arm. 

Bob's  friend  pled,  "You're  not  going  to  throw  him  into  jail 
just  for  that,  are  you?" 
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" Another  d...  smart  aleck,"  the  policeman  snorted,  grab- 
bing him  by  the  arm,  and  began  leading  the  two  to  the  jail 
which  was  up  the  street. 

The  fellow  who  had  followed  the  three,  dashed  back  to  the 
cafe,  burst  in  and  shouted,  "He  is  throwing  Bob  and  Harold 
into  jail!" 

We  poured  out  of  the  cafe  and  rushed  up  the  street  to  the 
two-room  storefront  town  hall.  We  bounded  through  the  front 
door  just  as  the  policeman  was  emerging  from  the  backroom 
where  he  had  just  locked  up  our  friends. 

I  spoke  up,  "What  have  you  done  with  our  friends?  Why 
have  you  locked  them  up?  We  want  to  see  them.  They  have 
their  rights." 

The  policeman  roared,  "Shut  up  and  get  out  of  here  or  I'll 
throw  all  of  you  in  jail." 

"You're  not  going  to  arrest  us,"  I  shot  back.  "We  haven't 
done  anything  wrong.  This  is  a  public  building,  and  we  have  a 
right  to  see  about  our  friends.  They  have  the  right  to  a  tele- 
phone call." 

"Get  out  of  here!"  bellowed  the  officer. 

"I'm  going  to  call  my  lawyer,"  I  bluffed,  looking  around 
for  a  telephone  I  could  use.  Call  my  lawyer?  I  had  never  had  a 
lawyer,  even  in  South  Carolina  where  I  was  from.  I  certainly 
didn't  have  a  lawyer  in  Kentucky. 

I  spied  a  telephone  on  the  wall  and  started  toward  it  with- 
out any  idea  of  what  I  was  going  to  do. 

Suddenly,  almost  miraculously,  three  words  came  to  mind 
in  rapid  succession  like  three  apples  coming  up  on  a  slot  ma- 
chine: Lexington — Lawyer — Lewis. 

We  were  near  Lexington,  Ky.  I  had  not  thought  of  Lexing- 
ton Lawyer  Lewis  since  I  had  first  heard  of  him. 

Four  years  before  this  I  had  been  the  principal  of  a  small 
rural  elementary  school  in  Spartanburg  County  South  Caro- 
lina. During  that  time  I  went  regularly  to  the  Education  office 
in  the  County  court  house  to  attend  to  school  business.  I  was 
served  by  a  young  woman  who  worked  there.  During  my  con- 
versations with  her,  I  learned  that  she  had  come  with  her  sol- 
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dier  husband  to  Spartanburg  to  Camp  Croft  for  training  just 
before  being  sent  overseas.  She  got  a  job  in  the  Education  office 
and  decided  to  continue  working  there  while  he  was  gone.  I 
also  learned  that  he  had  practiced  law  in  Lexington,  Ky.  be- 
fore being  inducted,  and  his  name  was  Joe  Lewis,  obviously  an 
easy  name  to  remember.  I  had  not  thought  of  her  nor  her  hus- 
band since  that  time  until,  suddenly — four  years  later:  "Lex- 
ington— Lawyer — Lewis. " 

In  spite  of  the  fleeting  thought  that  four  years  and  a  war 
could  change  a  lot  of  things,  I  moved  quickly  to  the  tele- 
phone, lifted  the  receiver,  and  asked  for  information.  It  was 
my  only  hope. 

"I  would  like  the  home  number  of  attorney  Joe  Lewis,"  I 
requested. 

Could  I  believe  that  the  operator  actually  gave  me  a  num- 
ber? I  began  trembling  so  much  with  excitement  that  I  could 
hardly  feed  the  coins  into  the  machine.  A  female  voice  answered 
and  I  asked  if  this  was  the  home  of  Attorney  Joe  Lewis.  When 
she  told  me  it  was,  I  asked  if  I  could  speak  to  him.  She  in- 
formed me  that  she  was  the  baby  sitter  and  the  Lewises  were 
not  at  home 

My  heart  sank  within  me  and  I  asked,  "Where  are  they?" 
"They're  at  a  party  in  another  town,"  came  the  reply. 
"What  town?"  I  screamed.  "I've  got  to  get  in  touch  with  him." 
"Nicholasville,"  she  answered  as  if  that  would  finalize  the 
conversation. 

"Nicholasville?"  I  yelled,  unable  to  control  myself.  "That's 
where  I  am!  Where  in  Nicholasville?" 

The  others  including  the  policeman  stood  listening  in 
stunned  silence  to  one  side  of  the  conversation. 

The  babysitter  said,  "All  I  know  is  that  the  party  is  at  the 
undertaker's  house." 

I  thanked  her  and  banged  the  receiver  down.  I  was  so  excited 
that  I  could  hardly  turn  the  yellow  pages  to  find  "Funeral  Home" 
in  order  to  get  the  owner's  name  and  home  number. 

I  found  it,  dialed,  and  asked  if  Lawyer  Lewis  was  there 
and  if  I  could  speak  to  him.  A  brief  pause  which  seemed  like 
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an  eternity,  hinted  that  I  might  not  be  home  free.  But  sure 
enough,  a  male  voice  came  on  the  line  and  assured  me  that  it 
was  Lawyer  Lewis, 

"Is  he  the  right  one?"  I  anxiously  asked  myself.  "Are  you 
the  lawyer  Joe  Lewis  who  came  to  Camp  Croft  in  Spartanburg, 
South  Carolina  in  1944?  Was  it  your  wife  who  got  a  job  with 
the  Board  of  Education  and  worked  there  until  you  came  back 
home?" 

My  blood  pressure  jumped  a  hundred  points  between  my 
question  and  his  answer,  "Yes,  I'm  the  one." 

In  a  voice  rendered  unnatural  because  of  my  excitement  I 
tried  to  explain  as  calmly  as  I  could  my  association  with  his 
wife  in  the  education  office  in  Spartanburg.  During  the  course 
of  my  conversation  he  asked  to  be  excused  for  a  moment  sev- 
eral times.  With  his  hand  cupped  over  the  mouthpiece,  I  am 
sure  that  he  was  checking  out  with  his  wife  this  story  so  fan- 
tastic that  it  was  hard  to  believe.  By  the  end  of  the  initial  part 
of  my  conversation,  I  had  established  a  good  rapport  with  Law- 
yer Lewis. 

Then,  I  introduced  the  matter  of  my  immediate  concern.  He 
listened  while  I  explained  the  whole  situation  in  detail.  Then,  I 
earnestly  requested  that  he  help  me  get  my  friends  out  of  jail. 

The  policeman  was  getting  more  sober  by  the  minute  as  he 
listened  to  my  part  of  the  conversation. 

Lawyer  Lewis  paused,  cleared  his  throat,  and  simply  said, 
"I  think  I  can  help  you.  Stay  put  down  there  until  you  hear 
from  me." 

I  hung  up. 

We  all  stood  looking  at  each  other  for  several  minutes.  Sud- 
denly the  undertaker  burst  through  the  front  door  and  shouted 
in  an  aggravated  tone  at  the  policeman  who  began  to  tremble 
from  something  besides  alcohol.  "What  have  you  got  these  boys 
in  jail  for?" 

One  could  tell  by  the  perplexed  expression  on  the 
policeman's  face  that  he  was  asking  himself  such  questions  as, 
"What  in  the  world  have  I  done?  Who  have  I  locked  up?  The 

governor's  boys?" 
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He  made  several  incoherent  statements  in  the  attempt  to 
explain,  which  the  undertaker  ignored.  The  undertaker  ordered, 
"Let  'em  outta  there."  It  turned  out  that  he  was  the  "Boss  Hogg" 
of  Nicholasville,  the  political  Mr.  Everything  in  that  small  Ken- 
tucky town. 

We  all  followed  the  policeman  to  the  back  room  where  the 
jail  cells  were.  He  was  trembling  so  much  that  he  could  hardly 
get  the  big  metal  key  into  the  cell  door  keyhole.  I  can  still  see 
those  big,  clumsy  hands  wrestling  with  that  key.  The  roaring, 
confident  lion  had  turned  into  a  babbling,  bumbling  sheep. 

He  finally  succeeded  and  the  cell  doors  swung  open.  We 
celebrated  like  a  basketball  team  that  had  just  won  the  na- 
tional championship. 
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John  was  serving  a  sentence  in  the  state  prison  for  murder. 
Yet,  he  was  standing  before  the  altar  of  my  church  one  Sun- 
day morning  being  received  into  the  church. 

I  had  followed  this  case  from  its  beginning.  One  morning  I 
learned  that  a  man  who  lived  in  the  community  where  my 
church  was  located  had  been  charged  and  arrested  for  killing 
a  man  during  the  preceding  night. 

I  went  to  visit  him  in  jail.  Of  course,  he  denied  doing  it, 
and  I  believed  him.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  led  me  to 
believe  that  he  had  been  framed.  The  killing  took  place  in  a 
house  where  several  men  were  spending  the  night  drinking 
and  gambling.  They  got  into  an  argument  and  somebody 
shot  the  victim.  I  felt  that  since  John  was  so  intoxicated  that 
he  did  not  remember  anything,  the  other  men  conspired  to 
pin  it  on  him.  It  was  another  case  of  being  with  the  wrong 
people  in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time. 

During  one  of  my  visits  with  him  in  jail  before  his  trial,  he 
knelt  by  his  bunk  and  made  a  Christian  commitment.  From 
that  moment  on,  he  seemed  to  be  a  different  man. 

At  his  trial  in  the  Cabarrus  County  courthouse  he  was  con- 
victed of  manslaughter  and  sentenced  to  several  years  in  the 
state  penitentiary. 

His  wife  and  young  daughter  started  attending  my  church. 
They  were  both  very  fine  people.  It  was  very  unfortunate  that 
they  had  an  alcoholic  husband  and  father. 

On  a  given  Sunday  two  or  three  years  after  John  entered 
prison,  I  planned  to  receive  over  forty  people  into  the  church. 
Among  them  were  John's  wife  and  daughter. 
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The  reports  on  John  by  prison  officials  during  the  interven- 
ing time  affirmed  that  he  was  a  model  prisoner  and  a  devout 
Christian  who  read  his  Bible  and  availed  himself  of  every  op- 
portunity to  grow  spiritually. 

During  the  weeks  preceding  the  Sunday  to  receive  mem- 
bers into  the  church,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
John  and  his  family  to  be  received  into  the  church  together. 

I  contacted  a  state  prison  official  whom  I  knew  and  told 
him  of  what  I  would  like  to  do.  He  told  me  that  there  was  a 
possibility  that  it  could  be  done.  He  also  told  me  that  an  armed 
guard  would  have  to  accompany  John  since  he  was  a  felon.  I 
told  him  that  I  thought  that  an  armed  guard  would  be  highly 
inappropriate  in  the  worship  service. 

After  some  pleading  with  the  official  he  agreed  to  release 
John  into  my  custody  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  designated  Sun- 
day morning  with  the  understanding  that  I  would  be  person- 
ally responsible,  and  return  him  to  the  prison  by  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  This  was  feasible  since  John  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  central  prison  in  Raleigh  to  a  unit  about  thirty- 
five  miles  away.  The  official  informed  me  that  this  was  the 
only  instance  in  the  state's  history  of  a  felon  being  released  to  a 
private  citizen. 

Well,  I  was  there  at  9  A.M.  even  though  I  was  to  preach  at 
11  A.M.  and  receive  forty-six  members  into  the  church.  Every- 
thing went  as  planned.  It  was  a  poignant  moment  in  my  life 
and  ministry  to  receive  that  many  people  into  the  church  on 
one  day.  It  was  doubly  meaningful  to  me  that  among  them 
was  a  felon.  It  was  a  testimony  to  the  proclamation  that  "who- 
soever will,  may  come." 

I  worked  to  get  him  paroled.  His  wife  and  I  traveled  to 
Raleigh  for  several  hearings  by  the  parole  board.  We  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  getting  a  parole  for  him.  My  involve- 
ment in  this  resulted  from  my  feeling  that  he  never  was 
guilty  in  the  first  place. 
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I  had  been  summoned  for  jury  duty  which  I  was  willing  to 
perform  even  though  it  was  no  fun  sitting  around  for  days  in  a 
jury  pool  waiting  room  at  eight  dollars  a  day  waiting  to  be 
called  into  the  court  room. 

One  day  they  called  me  in  to  be  questioned  by  the  lawyers.  It 
was  a  capital  offense  case  of  murder  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  a  black  man.  The  lawyers  started  questioning  me.  Since 
they  knew  that  I  was  a  clergyman,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  first 
question  would  have  been,  "Do  you  believe  in  capital  punish- 
ment?" But  somehow  they  began  asking  me  about  other  things, 
which,  in  their  judgment,  might  affect  my  ability  to  serve  as  a 
good  juror.  They  questioned  me  about  my  attitude  toward  blacks. 
I  told  them  that  the  defendant's  blackness  made  no  difference  to 
me.  I  was  ready  to  decide  the  case  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence. 
They  asked  me  questions,  which  seemed  unrelated  to  the  busi- 
ness at  hand.  I  recognized  the  subtle  reasons  for  posing  such  ques- 
tions and  could  have  given  an  answer  at  any  time  causing  both 
lawyers  not  to  empanel  me.  But  I  felt  that  it  was  my  civic  duty  to 
serve  as  a  juror  and  I  rather  cherished  the  opportunity  to  use  my 
mind  for  something  besides  ministerial  work. 

It  looked  as  if  I  was  going  to  be  selected  to  serve. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  and  a  public  defender  who  had  been 
secured  for  the  defense  were  the  two  who  had  questioned  me.  In 
addition,  there  was  a  stately  looking  old  lady  sitting  at  the  table 
with  the  public  defender.  I  wondered  who  she  was.  They  hadn't 
introduced  her.  Surely,  she  was  not  a  lawyer.  If  the  defendant, 
because  of  a  lack  of  funds,  had  been  assigned  a  public  defender, 
he  was  not  supposed  to  have  any  paid  counsel. 
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The  judge,  the  son  of  the  late  Senator  Sam  Ervin,  had  the 
reputation  of  being  capable  and  interesting.  I  looked  forward 
to  participating  in  a  trial  with  him  on  the  bench. 

After  the  lawyers  had  finished  their  interrogation  of  me, 
he  asked  me,  "Reverend  Miller,  is  there  anything  about  this 
case  to  hinder  you  from  rendering  an  impartial  verdict?" 

I  replied,  "No,  your  honor,  but  there  is  one  thing  that  both- 
ers me  about  the  way  this  court  is  set  up." 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"Well,  my  understanding  is  that  a  public  defender  is  as- 
signed only  to  an  indigent  defendant.  Who  is  the  other  person 
seated  at  the  table  with  him?" 

Whereupon,  Judge  Ervin  introduced  the  lady  at  the  table 
as  Lawyer  Sara  Halbert  from  New  York  City.  And  then  he 
remarked,  "I  can  understand  your  concern.  But  it  is  not  the 
responsibility  of  this  court  to  explain  why  this  lawyer  will  par- 
ticipate in  this  trial.  But  you  can  be  assured  that  this  court  is  set 
up  properly."  And  then  he  turned  me  back  over  to  the  lawyers 
for  further  evaluation. 

The  public  defender  congratulated  me  for  being  so  as- 
tute and  alert.  He  said  that  he  would  like  to  have  such  a 
thinking  person  on  the  jury.  But  he  and  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney agreed  to  dismiss  me  since  I  might  be  unhappy  serv- 
ing under  those  circumstances.  I  stood  up  and  started  walk- 
ing out  of  the  courtroom. 

As  I  passed  by  the  dignified  old  lady  sitting  at  the  counselor's 
table  she  asked  me,  "Sir,  do  you  have  anything  against  New 
York  lawyers?" 

"No,"  I  replied. 

"Do  you  have  anything  against  New  York  Women  lawyers?" 
"No!" 

"Do  you  have  anything  against  New  York  Jewish  Women 
lawyers?"  she  persisted. 

"No,"  I  stated  emphatically  and  walked  out  of  the  courtroom. 

After  this,  the  court  was  recessed  for  lunch.  Most  of  the  people 
connected  with  the  trial  went  to  the  nearby  Charlottetown  Mall 
S&W  Cafeteria,  one  of  my  favorite  eating-places. 
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During  the  course  of  the  meal  Judge  Ervin  came  over  to  my 
table  and  told  me  why  the  time  of  the  court  could  not  be  taken 
with  discussing  procedure.  And  then,  he  explained  fully  to  me 
the  presence  of  the  other  lawyer  for  the  defense.  He  confirmed 
what  I  thought — the  state  paid  for  only  one  public  defender. 
He  explained  that  this  did  not  prohibit  other  lawyers  from  serv- 
ing free  of  charge,  and  that  the  other  lawyer  for  the  defense 
was  serving  free  of  charge.  He  told  me  that  she  had  successfully 
defended  the  accused  in  a  case  in  New  York,  and  she  informed 
him  at  the  time  that  she  would  take  his  case  free  of  charge  if  he 
got  in  trouble  again.  Well,  when  he  was  charged  with  this  crime, 
he  got  in  touch  with  her  and  asked  for  her  services. 

"She  is  here  at  her  own  expense  to  defend  this  man/'  Judge 
Ervin  said,  "And  not  one  penny  is  being  paid  to  her  by  any- 
body. The  public  defender  has  been  assigned  to  assist  her  in 
order  to  expedite  the  trial  by  keeping  her  informed  of  any  unique 
North  Carolina  laws  and  trial  procedures." 

I  appreciated  the  explanation.  But  there  was  a  bigger  ques- 
tion which  loomed  up  in  my  mind.  Why  would  any  lawyer 
serve  free  of  charge,  and  pay  all  of  her  own  expenses  which 
included  traveling  from  New  York  and  staying  in  a  hotel? 

I  got  some  of  my  answer  the  next  day.  A  reporter  from  the 
Charlotte  Observer  was  in  the  courtroom  during  my  exchange 
with  Judge  Ervin.  Sensing  that  there  might  be  a  good  story  in 
all  of  this,  he  followed  up  by  interviewing  the  lawyer.  In  the 
next  day's  paper  there  was  more  than  a  half  page  article  about 
what  had  happened  in  the  courtroom,  and  about  what  the 
reporter  had  learned  about  the  woman  lawyer.  My  question 
was  fully  answered  several  months  later  in  a  book  I  acciden- 
tally ran  across  titled  Call  Me  Counselor  written  by  this  lawyer 
and  a  collaborator.  The  first  two  or  three  chapters  deal  with 
her  personal  life. 

The  story  of  her  early  life  explains  the  passion  she  had  for 
the  underdog.  Her  Jewish  Rabbi  father  left  England  for  America 
when  she  was  a  young  girl.  He  promised  that  after  he  got  es- 
tablished in  a  synagogue  he  would  send  for  his  family.  They 
hardly  heard  from  him  for  three  years,  and  when  they  did 
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there  was  no  hint  of  just  when  he  would  send  for  them.  Fi- 
nally, her  quiet  and  reserved  mother  persuaded  some  friends 
to  let  her  have  enough  money  to  buy  tickets  for  herself  and  five 
children  to  come  to  America.  She  was  going  to  America  to 
make  her  husband  face  up  to  his  responsibilities.  They  got  a 
cold  reception  at  the  dock.  Rabbi  Ruben  Maier  was  a  male  chau- 
vinist pig  if  there  ever  was  one.  He  considered  all  women  infe- 
rior and  treated  them  as  such.  The  women  of  his  family  were 
all  subjected  to  constant  indignities. 

You  can  imagine  what  he  said  to  young  Sara  when  she 
announced  that  she  was  going  to  be  a  lawyer.  Every  discour- 
agement and  block  that  could  be  thrown  in  her  path  to  becom- 
ing a  lawyer  were  employed  by  him.  Male  chauvinism  was 
characteristic  of  the  times.  Woman's  lib  and  other  liberating 
movements  had  not  come  into  being. 

"What,  you  a  woman  studying  law?  A  Jewish  woman  at 
that?  A  woman  in  a  court  room?  That  is  the  place  for  men.  You'll 
never  succeed  at  being  a  lawyer."  This  was  the  attitude  she  faced 
everywhere — in  her  home,  among  her  acquaintances,  and  in  law 
school.  In  the  courtroom  she  was  discriminated  against  by  pa- 
tronizing judges  who  called  her  "Madam."  Without  fail  she  al- 
ways corrected  them  by  saying,  "I  am  not  your  Madam.  Call  me 
Counselor."  The  reason  for  the  title  of  the  book. 

Most  of  the  book  consists  of  her  sensational  cases  involving 
clients  from  New  York's  worst  ghettos.  She  worked  tenaciously 
for  those  least  likely  to  get  justice.  Her  cases  involved  ghetto 
crime  like  burglary,  drug  traffic,  rape,  incest,  infanticide,  and 
murder.  Her  work  took  her  into  the  most  crime-infested  places 
in  New  York  where  her  life  was  at  risk  in  dealing  with  crimes, 
which  sometimes  implicated  the  Mafia. 

It  was  almost  nothing  for  her  to  fly  to  the  beautiful  city  of 
Charlotte  and  spend  time  in  a  new,  well-appointed  courtroom  to 
fiercely  defend  a  man  who  needed  her  in  order  to  get  a  fair  trial. 

No.  I  had  nothing  against  New  York  lawyers.  Nothing 
against  New  York  women  lawyers.  Nothing  against  New  York 
Jewish  women  lawyers.  Well,  I  certainly  had  nothing  against 
that  New  York  Jewish  Woman  lawyer. 


Mecklenburg  County  Court  House,  Charlotte,  NC 
in  "The  Mysterious  Defense  Lawyer" 
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Education  in  the 
Cornfields 

The  heart  of  him  that  has  understanding  seeks 
knowledge,  hut  the  mouths  of  fools  feed  on  fool- 
ishness. 

Proverbs  15:14 


Twenty-four-year-old  principal  in  the  cornfields 


School  building  in  the  cornfields 
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I  was  the  teaching-principal  of  a  four-teacher  grammar 
school  located  in  a  community  about  ten  miles  from  where  my 
church  was  located. 

I  had  to  stay  out  of  school  a  year  before  continuing  my 
pursuit  of  an  AB  degree.  I  looked  for  a  job  to  supplement  my 
meager  income  as  pastor  of  a  small  rural  church  so  that  I  could 
save  money  to  continue  my  education.  Since  I  had  taken  enough 
education  courses  and  practice  teaching  to  get  a  two-year 
teaching  certificate.,  I  was  qualified  in  those  days  to  fill  a  posi- 
tion in  the  public  schools. 

My  job  included  supervising  the  principal  of  a  two-room  Ne- 
gro school  about  five  miles  from  the  white  school.  That  arrange- 
ment reflected  the  racial  discrimination  in  the  South  at  that  time, 
I,  a  twenty-four  year  old  person  with  only  two  years  of  college 
education  and  no  experience  in  teaching,  was  put  over  a  middle- 
aged  person  with  a  college  degree  and  many  years  of  experience 
as  the  head  and  teacher  of  her  school...  simply  because  she  was 
black.  I  visited  her  only  a  few  times  to  see  if  I  could  be  of  any  help. 
Other  than  that,  I  had  sense  enough  to  leave  her  alone. 

The  schools  were  controlled  by  a  board  of  four  trustees 
elected  by  the  community.  The  Board  consisted  of  uneducated 
men  who  had  not  finished  High  School.  Most  of  the  people  in 
that  community  were  uneducated  as  were  most  of  the  rural 
communities  in  the  South  at  that  time. 

Each  of  the  four  trustees  interviewed  me  separately  and 
informally  either  in  their  yard  or  field  as  we  stood  between  the 
furrows.  There  were  no  in-depth  inquiries  about  my  qualifica- 
tions. Their  concerns  seemed  superficial  to  me. 
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About  the  only  thing  that  was  said  that  I  remember  was 
while  I  was  standing  in  a  field.  The  trustee,  knowing  that  I 
was  the  pastor  of  a  church,  shifted  the  wad  of  tobacco  in  his 
mouth,  spat,  and  said,  "We  don't  want  no  preaching  up  there," 
speaking  of  the  school.  His  directive  did  not  grow  out  of  a  con- 
cern for  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  but  rather  from  his 
personal  view  of  religion.  He  was  not  a  churchgoer  himself. 

A  religious  presence  was  in  the  schools  in  those  days.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  questioning  prayer  in  the  classroom.  Fif- 
teen years  later,  1959,  a  small  ministerial  association,  of  which 
I  was  a  member  conducted  a  Christian  emphasis  week  in  a 
local  High  School.  Chapel  services  for  the  entire  student  body 
were  held  during  school  hours.  Many  students  made  a  reli- 
gious commitment  during  the  week.  "Preaching  up  there" 
would  not  have  been  out  of  order  in  1944. 

The  community  provided  a  small  principal's  house  which 
was  located  next  to  the  four  room  schoolhouse.  I  moved  into 
the  house  in  June.  The  school  year  began  with  a  summer  ses- 
sion during  what  was  called  "laying-by"  time.  This  was  a  pe- 
riod between  the  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  the  crops.  There 
was  a  break  after  the  summer  session  for  harvesting.  Then, 
school  was  resumed  in  the  late  Fall. 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had  lived  in  the  country  although  I 
had  lived  only  a  block  away  many  times.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses I  was  a  "city  slicker"  who  encountered  a  different  mindset 
and  lifestyle.  Pupils  talked  about  things  I  was  not  accustomed 
to  such  as  trading  a  mule  for  a  guitar.  One  minute  one  boy  was 
riding  his  mule.  The  next  minute  he  was  trying  to  pick  a  gui- 
tar. It  sounded  strange  to  me. 

One  fat  stuttering  young  boy  told  me  the  first  day  of  a  man 
who  went  to  be  the  principal  of  a  country  school  made  up  of 
rough,  rowdy  pupils.  It  had  the  reputation  of  running  off  ev- 
erybody who  went  to  be  the  principal  of  that  school. 

He  said,  "All  th-th-th-thu  b-b-boys  in  that  sc-sc-scool  wuz 
p-p-planning  for  him.  B-B-But  thu  f-f-first  day  he  c-c-c-come 
in  an'  d-d-drove  a  n-n-n-nail  in  the  w-w-w-wall,  and  hu-hu-hung 
a  p-p-pistol  on  it.  He  n-n-n-never  had  no  t-t-t-trouble  as  long 
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as  he  was  th-th-th-there."  And  then  he  broke  into  a  hilarious 
giggle.  I  think  that  he  was  intimating  that  I  would  need  to  do 
that.  But  I  never  had  any  serious  trouble  with  any  pupil. 

Some  of  my  ways  were  strange  to  them.  The  boys  had  heard 
of  football  but  I  don't  think  that  they  had  actually  held  a  foot- 
ball in  their  hands.  The  first  time  I  brought  one  out  to  the  play- 
ground, they  looked  as  if  they  did  not  know  whether  they 
should  throw  it,  kick  it,  or  sit  on  it.  In  a  few  weeks  I  taught 
them  the  game  and  had  them  talking  about  the  line  of  scrim- 
mage, off  sides,  an  illegal  forward  pass,  and  out  of  bounds. 

The  school  building  consisted  of  four  classrooms  which  were 
heated  by  a  large  pot  bellied  coal  stove  in  the  middle  of  each 
room.  Teaching  was  continually  interrupted  with  refueling  the 
stove  by  pouring  coal  in  the  stove  from  a  bucket  which  had  to 
be  refilled  from  time  to  time  by  a  pupil  who  would  fetch  it  (a 
good  country  term)  from  the  coalpile  in  the  small  basement 
beneath  the  building  An  older  boy  or  two  in  the  school  was 
paid  a  small  sum  to  build  the  fires  before  school  each  morning 
and  to  sweep  the  rooms.  There  was  no  official  janitor  as  such. 

Seven  grades  in  four  rooms  called  for  multiple  grades  in 
three  rooms.  The  first  grade  was  assigned  one  room.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  grades  were  in  another  room  The  fourth  and 
fifth  grades  were  in  another,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades 
met  in  the  only  other  room.  I  taught  the  sixth  and  seventh 
grades.  I  managed  by  teaching  a  sixth  grade  subject  for  thirty 
minutes,  and  then  the  same  seventh  grade  subject  for  thirty 
minutes.  It  worked  out  pretty  well  because  most  seventh  grad- 
ers had  passed  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth  and  needed  the  review 
that  came  from  hearing  the  sixth  grade  material  again.  The 
sixth  graders  profitted  by  being  exposed  to  the  more  advanced 
knowledge.  However,  most  pupils  used  the  time  when  the  other 
class  was  being  taught  as  a  study  period  to  perform  the  writ- 
ten assignments  which  had  been  made  in  their  own  subject. 

Visual  aids  were  limited  in  that  school  to  blackboards,  maps 
and  charts.  The  only  audio  aids  were  a  battered  piano  in  one 
classroom  which  was  used  for  assemblies,  and  my  radio  which 
I  brought  to  my  classroom  to  hear  some  late  breaking  news. 
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We  listened  to  the  radio  the  entire  day  to  the  reporting  of  presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  death  and  the  transport  of  his  body  to  Wash- 
ington. We  listened  again  the  day  of  his  funeral. 

My  predecessor,  as  I  understood  it,  had  been  a  nice  person. 
However,  the  presence  of  her  drunken  husband  in  and  around 
the  school  was  the  object  of  much  criticism  and  unrest  in  the 
community. 

After  arriving  I  began  to  hear  reports  that  she  had  con- 
ducted the  school  in  certain  ways  which  indicated  to  me  that 
she  had  been  a  poor  administrator. 

For  years  pupils  were  used  to  being  excused  to  go  home  early 
for  all  kinds  of  reasons  such  as  helping  to  mend  fences  or  cut 
wood.  I  suppose  that  it  was  a  custom  in  most  rural  schools.  But,  I 
had  never  been  in  a  school  where  pupils  were  permitted  to  leave 
school  early  for  such  reasons.  That  was  enough  to  bother  me. 
However,  the  abuse  of  that  practice  disturbed  me  more.  I  learned 
that  boys  and  girls  would  get  excused  from  school  on  the  same 
day  stating  that  their  parents  had  requested  it  for  one  reason  or 
another.  The  rumors  were  that  they  would  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  the  woods  doing  what  many  unsupervised  boys  and  girls 
do  when  they  are  together.  They  would  go  home  at  the  regular 
time  without  anybody  knowing  what  they  did. 

From  my  first  day,  I  got  requests  from  students  to  go  home 
early.  I  decided  very  soon  to  adopt  a  policy  which  would  pre- 
vent anything  bad  resulting  from  the  practice  of  letting  pupils 
go  home  early. 

I  made  a  rule  that  a  student  would  be  required  to  have  a 
written  request  signed  by  a  parent  in  order  to  be  excused  from 
school.  I  stated  that  the  rule  was  to  go  into  affect  on  a  given 
Monday  about  two  weeks  away.  This  rule  was  publicized  and 
emphasized  throughout  the  school  and  all  students  were  re- 
quested to  inform  their  parents. 

There  was  one  boy  in  particular  who  took  an  unusual  in- 
terest in  this  new  rule.  He  was  the  son  of  a  trustee.  He  was  a 
fifteen  year  old  in  the  seventh  grade  who  had  failed  a  grade  or 
two  because  of  his  negative  attitude  toward  school  and  ,  also, 
because  of  his  frequent  early  departures  from  school.  This  year 
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was  no  exception.  It  seemed  that  every  other  day  he  had  asked 
to  be  excused  to  go  home  early  for  some  reason  or  other. 

During  the  two  weeks  prior  to  the  implementation  of  the 
new  rule,  he  asked  me  almost  every  day  to  repeat  the  rule  to 
him.  He  would  then  ask  me  to  tell  him  the  first  day  that  the 
rule  would  take  effect. 

The  Monday,  when  the  rule  was  to  be  applied,  arrived. 
Albert,  not  his  real  name,  walked  into  the  classroom  with  a 
smirk  on  his  face. 

As  if  repeating  a  line  from  a  play  he  came  up  to  me  and 
said,  "Mr.  Miller,  I  want  to  get  excused  at  twelve  o'clock  today 
to  go  home  and  help  my  daddy  on  the  farm/' 

I  asked,  "Do  you  have  a  written  note  from  your  daddy?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  was  his  answer. 

"Did  you  tell  him  you  had  to  have  one?"  I  queried. 

"Yes  sir,"  he  said  proudly. 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"He  said  to  tell  you  that  he  was  up  in  the  loft  of  the  barn 
and  couldn't  write  a  note.  He  said  to  just  tell  you,  and  that 
would  be  enough." 

Well,  I  tried  to  speak  as  kindly  as  I  could  to  a  young  boy  caught 
in  the  middle  between  his  daddy  and  the  school  principal. 

I  said,  "Albert,  I  don't  intend  to  let  you  go  early.  When 
you  get  home  after  school,  you  tell  your  daddy  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  tell  me.  He  must  send  a  written  excuse.  Please, 
go  sit  in  your  desk." 

I  knew  that  there  was  more  to  come.  About  twelve-thirty, 
thirty  minutes  after  Albert  was  supposed  to  have  left  school, 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  I  answered  the  door  and  there 
stood  Mr.  Gilmore,  Albert's  father.  I  stepped  into  the  hallway 
and  closed  the  door  after  me.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  angry 
man.  His  face  was  flushed  and  he  was  trembling  all  over.  His 
chin  trembled  so  that  he  had  to  speak  through  clenched  teeth 
to  keep  them  from  chattering.  He  tried  to  control  himself  and 
to  speak  so  as  not  to  be  heard  by  anybody  else  in  the  building. 

He  snarled,  "Did  my  boy  ask  you  to  let  him  out  at  twelve 
o'clock?" 
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"Yes,  he  did/'  I  replied  with  a  calmness  that  belied  my  true 
state. 

"Why  didn't  you  let  him  out?"  he  questioned  defiantly. 
"Did  he  tell  you  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  written 
excuse  signed  by  you?" 
"Yes,  he  did." 
"Why  didn't  you  write  it?" 

"I  told  him  that  I  had  never  wrote  no  excuse  before.  And 
that  to  just  tell  you.  That  is  all  that  is  necessary/'  he  explained. 

I  then  stated,  "That  is  NOT  all  that  is  necessay.  From  now 
on  a  written,  signed  excuse  will  be  necessary." 

I  went  on  to  say,  "Now,  Mr.  Gilmore,  I  am  not  surprised 
that  you  are  here,  I  rather  expected  you  to  come.  Albert  has 
taken  so  great  an  interest  in  this  new  rule  that  I  suspected  that 
I  was  being  set  up  for  something." 

I  then  went  on  to  explain  that  the  new  policy  had  been 
adopted  because  of  all  the  things  that  I  had  heard  about  pupils 
getting  excused  from  school  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
parents,  spending  their  afternoons  some  place  besides  school, 
and  then  going  home  at  the  regular  time  with  nobody  the  wiser. 
I  told  him  how  this  rule  was  designed  to  protect  the  school,  the 
child,  and  their  parents. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  Albert  needed  a  full  day  of  school  to 
get  a  proper  education.  I  told  him  that  he  was  a  fifteen-year- 
old  boy  in  the  seventh  grade  and  that  I  was  sure  that  his  past 
failure  was  partially  due  to  his  leaving  school  early. 

I  don't  think  he  ever  got  the  point.  He  certainly  seemed  not 
to  accept  it  or  care  about  it. 

I  said,  "Mr.  Gilmore,  I  knew  all  the  time  that  I  was  dealing 
with  a  trustee.  But  a  trustee  has  to  go  by  the  rules  just  like 
anybody  else.  I  treat  everybody  the  same.  Now,  I  know  that 
you  want  your  boy  to  come  home  because  you  have  come  for 
him  personally.  So,  I  am  going  to  get  him  for  you.  But,  please 
remember  one  thing.  If  he  ever  gets  excused  early,  he  will  have 
to  have  a  written  request  signed  by  you  or  his  mother." 

The  result  was  that  Albert  never  again  got  excused  early. 
He  did  stay  out  of  school  three  or  four  full  days  after  that.  I 
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don't  know  whether  his  father  was  too  stubborn  to  write  a 
note  or  not.  However,  the  little  speech  about  his  boy's  educa- 
tion must  have  been  taken  to  heart  because  Albert  attended 
school  more  regularly  after  that  and  his  grades  picked  up. 

After  that  incident  the  trustees  became  "picky"  about  a  lot 
of  things.  One  or  the  other  of  them  would  mention  this  or  that 
little  thing  which  had  no  substance.  It  was  just  often  enough 
to  be  annoying.  They  seemed  to  be  in  the  mode  of  looking  for 
something  and  not  being  able  to  find  anything  because  I  was 
doing  a  good  job  of  operating  their  school. 

For  instance,  I  chose  a  different  classroom  from  the  one 
previously  used  for  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  The  surly, 
old  chairman  of  the  trustees  asked  me  why  I  did  it.  I  told  him 
that  it  was  because  it  was  on  the  side  of  the  school  building 
next  to  the  principal's  house.  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  see  the 
house  in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  especially  since  my  mother 
who  was  living  with  me  was  in  ill  health. 

He  didn't  seem  to  care  anything  about  that  as  he  growled, 
"Yeah,  and  you'll  spend  your  time  looking  out  of  the  windows 
instead  of  teaching  the  kids." 

One  day  the  Trustees  thought  that  they  had  really  found 
something  to  charge  me  with. 

One  of  my  responsibilities  as  principal  of  the  school  was  to 
serve  as  the  purchasing  agent  for  all  the  needed  supplies  of  the 
school  such  as  erasers,  chalk,  maps,  et  cetera.  I,  also,  served  as  the 
bursar,  getting  the  checks  to  pay  the  bills  and  teachers'  salaries. 

At  the  end  of  each  month  I  had  to  fill  out  a  claim  listing  all 
the  financial  obligations  of  the  school.  I  had  to  take  the  claim 
to  each  trustee  for  his  signature  approving  the  claim  which 
would  be  submitted  to  the  county  treasurer's  office  in 
Spartanburg,  S.C.  about  eighteen  miles  away.  Since  I  had  lived 
in  Spartanburg  previously,  I  did  some  of  my  own  personal 
business  in  Spartanburg.  So  my  monthly  trips  to  Spartanburg 
had  the  two-fold  purpose  of  attending  to  school  and  personal 
business.  To  save  criss-crossing  town,  I  always  made  a  geo- 
graphical list  of  the  places  I  was  to  go  to  in  Spartanburg,  and 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  at  each  place. 
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One  day  when  I  was  sick  in  bed  with  the  flu,  a  trustee 
knocked  on  the  door  and  told  me  that  the  trustees  wanted  to 
meet  with  me  in  the  school.  I  explained  that  I  was  in  bed  with 
the  flu.  But  he  insisted  that  I  come  on  up  there.  To  this  day,  I 
cannot  understand  why  I  complied  with  their  request,  espe- 
cially since  the  school  was  not  heated  on  that  cold,  winter  day. 
This  was  just  another  example  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  I 
suppose  that  some  of  it  was  Gilmore's  revenge  for  not  letting 
his  boy  come  home. 

What  was  so  important?  It  was  a  matter  of  my  misappro- 
priating funds,  or  submitting  a  false  claim.  Boy,  did  they  lick 
their  chops  as  I  entered  the  room.  That  is,  all  except  one  nice 
little  trustee  who  seemed  more  surprised  about  the  whole  thing 
than  anything  else. 

What  had  happened  was  that  when  I  had  gone  to  one  trustee's 
house  to  get  a  claim  signed,  I  had  inadvertently  left  my  list  of 
business  to  do  in  Spartanburg.  It  was  the  list  containing  personal 
AND  school  bills  to  pay  listed  in  geographical  order. 

They  took  that  as  the  list  of  items  included  on  the  claim. 
Thus,  I  had  made  a  claim  for  money  to  pay  my  personal  bills  as 
well  as  school  bills. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  describe  the  ordeal  I  went  through 
in  the  next  hour.  Like  first  graders,  those  trustees  sat  in  the 
desks  while  I  went  to  the  blackboard  and  listed  in  two  sepa- 
rate columns  the  school  bills  and  my  personal  bills.  I  labori- 
ously added  them  again  and  again  for  their  sake.  I  showed 
them  how  the  school  bills  added  up  to  the  total  on  the  claim. 
But  they  had  their  own  bits  of  papers  with  their  own  scrib- 
bling which  resulted  in  a  different  total.  They  suspected  my 
lists.  I  wrote  down  each  item  one  by  one  over  and  over  again. 
I  put  down  the  figures  from  their  scraps  of  paper  on  the  board, 
added  them  before  their  very  eyes  and  showed  them  how  their 
addition  was  erroneous.  They  simply  could  not  add.  They,  fi- 
nally, gave  up.  They  never  admitted  being  at  fault  and  in  er- 
ror. They  indicated  that  they  were  going  to  drop  the  matter 
just  as  a  court  case  that  is  declared  a  mistrial  for  some  techni- 
cal reason  or  other. 
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By  this  time,  shivering  from  fever,  I  was  in  no  mood  to  take 
anything  off  of  anybody. 

I  let  it  all  fly  by  saying,  "Fellows,  you  are  trying  to  run  a 
school  and  you  can't  even  add  a  simple  column  of  figures.  I 
don't  like  what  you  have  done  today.  And  I  don't  like  some  of 
the  other  things  you  have  been  doing  and  saying.  I'm  trying  to 
run  a  good  school  here.  I  want  you  to  get  off  my  back  and 
leave  me  alone.  If  you  can't  add  a  column  of  figures,  you  don't 
know  how  to  run  a  school.  So  don't  ever  try  to  tell  me  what  to 
do  again.  And  besides,  you  signed  the  claim  that  I  submitted. 
If  I  did  anything  wrong  and  illegal,  you  are  just  as  guilty  as  I 
am.  I  am  going  home.  Don't  ever  bother  me  again." 

And  they  didn't.  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  year  without  a  squeak 
from  any  of  them. 

About  two  months  after  the  big  meeting  in  that  cold  class- 
room in  the  schoolhouse,  the  chairman  of  the  trustees  became 
ill  and  died.  I  don't  know  whether  his  illness  resulted  from  his 
being  in  the  cold  too  long  or  not.  I  assisted  in  conducting  his 
funeral.  Several  days  after  his  burial,  I  saw  the  monument  man 
engraving  his  epitaph  on  the  tombstone.  The  next  day  I  stopped 
by  to  see  what  had  been  put  there.  It  was  an  oft-repeated  epi- 
taph. But  the  words  were  as  appropriate  as  they  could  possi- 
bly be. 

They  were,  "Gone  But  Not  Forgotten." 

The  truth  of  those  words  is  being  verified  by  the  fact  that  I 
still  remember  him  after  over  fifty-five  years. 

I  can  still  hear  him  saying  to  me,  "You'll  spend  your  time 
looking  out  the  windows  instead  of  teaching  the  kids." 


Ill 

The  Truth  to  Declare 


Preach  the  word;  never  lose  your  sense  of  ur- 
gency, in  season  and  out  of  season;  correct 
rebuke,  and  encourage — with  great  patience 
and  careful  instruction.  For  the  time  will  come 
when  men  will  not  put  up  with  sound  doctrine. 
Instead,  to  suit  their  own  desires,  they  will 
gather  around  them  a  great  number  of  teachers 
to  say  what  their  itching  ears  want  to  hear.  They 
will  turn  their  ears  away  from  the  truth  and  turn 
aside  to  myths.  But  you,  keep  your  head  in  all 
situations,  endure  hardship,  do  the  work  of  an 
evangelist,  discharge  all  the  duties  of  your  min- 
istry. 
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TOWN  HALL  IN  EASLEY,  S.C. 


By  the  time  I  was  four  years  of  age,  I  had  preached  on  every 
store  counter  and  on  the  trunks  in  many  houses  in  Easley,  S.C. 

My  uncle  Bill  was  a  member  of  the  Easley,  S.C.  town  coun- 
cil. He  took  me  to  a  council  meeting  when  I  was  six  years  old. 
The  members  of  the  council  had  heard  about  my  preaching. 
At  the  end  of  the  meeting  they  persuaded  me  to  preach. 

I  got  up  behind  a  table  in  the  Council  room  and  opened  the  little 
red-lettered  New  Testament  I  was  carrying  and  pretended  to  read  a 
scripture.  The  book  was  later  destroyed  in  a  fire,  but  I  have  my  wife's 
copy  of  a  New  Testament  just  like  it,  which  she  has  owned  since 
childhood.  After  "reading  the  Scripture/'  I  began  preaching. 

I  remember  the  event  well.  It  was  a  hot  evening  and  since 
there  was  no  air  conditioning,  the  windows  were  wide  open.  I 
can  still  see  the  six  or  eight  council  members  leaning  back  in 
their  chairs  with  a  pleased  look  on  their  faces  as  they  antici- 
pated their  juvenile  entertainment.  Several  were  chewing  to- 
bacco and  a  large  brass  spittoon  was  sitting  on  the  floor  for 
their  convenience.  The  mayor  lit  up  a  cigar  as  I  began. 

I  hadn't  remembered  all  that  I  preached  about  until  my 
uncle  Bill  told  me  the  content  of  my  sermon  some  time  later. 

He  said,  "You  preached  against  tobacco,  dopes,  and  hot  dogs." 

Tobacco,  dopes,  and  hot  dogs?  Most  people  didn't  see  any- 
thing wrong  with  any  one  of  these  at  the  time. 

I  know  where  I  had  gotten  my  material  for  preaching 
against  tobacco.  My  father  believed  that  it  was  bad  for  your 
health  and  was,  therefore,  a  sin.  He  also  believed  that  it  was  a 
filthy  habit.  "Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness"  was  a  tenet, 
which  entered  into  his  opposition  to  the  use  of  tobacco. 
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A  lot  of  people,  mostly  male,  smoked  cigarettes  in  those 
days.  Cigarettes  were  made  by  the  smoker  who  "rolled  his 
own."  Tobacco  was  poured  into  a  little  thin  paper  out  of  a 
little  cloth  sack  with  a  drawstring.  The  smoker  then  rolled  the 
paper  around  the  tobacco  and  wet  the  edge  of  the  paper  with 
his  tongue  so  that  the  paper  would  stick.  Then,  he  twisted  the 
ends  to  keep  the  tobacco  from  falling  out.  Every  smoker  went 
through  this  process  every  time  he  smoked  a  cigarette. 

Snuff  was  another  tobacco  product.  It  was  marketed  in  small 
tin  cans  as  it  is  today.  Snuff  got  its  name  because,  originally,  the 
user  snuffed  it  up  his  nose.  I  never  did  see  anyone  doing  that. 
"Dipping  snuff"  was  the  term  employed  for  using  snuff.  The  user, 
usually  a  woman,  would  pour  a  portion  into  the  can  lid.  She 
would  then  pull  down  her  lower  lip  and  pour  the  snuff  into  her 
mouth.  "Snuff  dippers"  went  around  with  their  lower  lip 
"pooched  out."  Very  often  they  had  dark  brown  saliva  coming 
out  of  each  side  of  their  mouths  and  dripping  down  on  their  chins. 
It  was  unsightly  and  filthy  looking.  "Snuff  dippers"  usually  car- 
ried around  brown  stained  rags  or  cloths  to  wipe  the  drippings 
off.  I  saw  housewives  using  their  aprons  for  that  purpose. 

Chewing  tobacco  was  about  the  same  except  that  the  to- 
bacco came  in  solid  squares  called  "plugs."  The  user  bit  or  cut 
off  a  portion,  which  he  chewed.  It  was  held  inside  the  cheek, 
which  "pooched  out."  The  lump  of  tobacco  was  called  either  a 
"wad"  or  a  "cud."  The  brown  excessive  saliva,  called  tobacco 
juice,  could  often  be  seen  at  the  corners  of  the  users'  mouths. 
The  build  up  in  their  mouths  was  expelled  by  spitting  and  squirt- 
ing. Indoors,  chewers  usually  spat  in  empty  canned-food  cans, 
which  they  carried  around  with  them.  However,  in  finely  ap- 
pointed public  rooms,  brass  spittoons  were  provided.  Gentle- 
men expectorated  into  them,  or  in  their  direction.  Brown  stains 
on  the  floor  around  spittoons  indicated  that  some  of  the  mat- 
ter did  not  hit  its  intended  target  every  time. 

Much  of  what  I  have  described  is  still  practiced.  However, 
in  those  times  people  seemed  to  be  proud  of  their  use  of  to- 
bacco. The  non-user  was  in  the  minority  and  on  the  defensive. 
Men  prided  themselves  on  how  far  they  could  squirt  their  to- 
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bacco  juice.  In  fact,  contests  were  held  to  determine  which  con- 
testant could  hit  a  spittoon  from  the  farthest  distance.  That's 
one  contest  I  never  entered  nor  observed. 

It's  no  wonder  that  some  people  came  to  refer  to  the  use  of 
tobacco  as  "the  filthy  habit/' 

My  father  operated  a  general  store  in  a  tobacco-using  com- 
munity, as  were  all  the  "mill  hills"  in  those  days.  Because  of  his 
convictions,  he  refused  to  sell  tobacco.  Other  merchants  in  the 
community  laughed  at  him  considering  him  a  fool  for  attempt- 
ing to  operate  a  store  without  selling  tobacco.  The  truth  is  that 
all  of  them  went  broke  and  my  father  prospered. 

I  preached  against  drinking  "dopes"  as  Coca-Colas  were 
called  in  those  days. 

The  term  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  Coca-Cola  con- 
tained cocaine  at  the  time,  the  reason  for  the  "coca"  part  of  the 
name.  Since  cocaine  fell  into  the  category  of  being  a  narcotic,  it 
got  the  name,  "dope."  I  don't  know  how  widespread  the  use 
of  that  name  was.  But  everybody  in  our  town  used  it.  In  the 
cotton  mills  in  those  days  food  and  drink  were  pushed  around 
the  mill  on  a  rolling  vehicle  called  the  "dope  wagon."  Many 
workers  could  hardly  wait  for  "the  dope  wagon"  to  get  their 
daily  "fix"  of  "a  dope"  and  headache  powders.  Those  order- 
ing a  bottle  of  Coca-Cola,  did  not  ask  for  a  coke.  They  stated 
that  they  wanted  a  "a  dope." 

My  father  refused  to  sell  Coca-Cola  in  his  store  for  that  reason.  So 
that  is  where  I  got  my  material  for  preaching  against  cokes. 

I  don't  know  why  I  preached  against  eating  hot  dogs.  We  ate 
our  share  of  them  in  the  early  days.  Father  sold  wieners  in  his 
store.  It  could  have  been  "evil  by  association."  Every  time  I  saw 
somebody  eating  a  hot  dog  they  were  usually  drinking  a  "dope." 
If  the  dope  was  bad,  then  the  hotdog  must  be  bad.  I  don't  know. 

But  I  want  to  emphasize  that  my  sermon  that  day  was  on 
target  on  all  three  counts.  After  about  fifty  years  my  father 
and  I  have  been  vindicated.  Every  point  I  made  in  that  sermon 
has  been  substantiated. 

All  of  the  furor  about  tobacco  is  testimony  to  how  correct  I  was. 
The  Surgeon  General's  report  has  resulted  in  a  thousand  "  Amens"  to 
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that  simple  little  sermon.  Every  mandated  smoke-free  environment  is 
mute  proof  that  I  was  on  to  something  way  back  then. 

Several  years  after  that,  the  Coca-Cola  bottling  company 
changed  its  formula  and  eliminated  cocaine.  I'm  almost  cer- 
tain that  it  was  because  they  got  the  word  that  a  young  boy 
had  preached  against  their  product.  Even  today  health  and 
medical  authorities  debate  the  advisability  of  drinking  soft 
drinks.  The  harmful  effects  of  carbonation,  sweeteners,  and 
caffeine  have  been  offered  as  reasons  for  not  consuming  them. 

What  about  hotdogs?  My  preaching  against  them  has  been 
justified.  Nutritionists  and  medical  authorities  have  pointed 
out  the  harmful  effects  of  all  processed  meat.  The  fat  in  them  is 
one  factor.  The  chemicals  used  for  taste  and  preservation  are 
pointed  out  as  culprits.  Many  people  would  hesitate  to  eat 
wieners  if  they  saw  what  they  were  made  of  and  how  they 
were  processed.  When  I  preached  that  sermon,  conditions  were 
deplorable  in  the  meat  packing  industry.  From  what  I  can  find 
out,  wieners  were  made  out  of  the  meat  they  couldn't  sell  any 
other  way:  trimmings,  eyelids,  and  entrails  all  ground  up  and 
stuffed  into  little  bags.  Boy,  they  were  good. 

I  got  results  from  my  preaching  before  the  sermon  was  over. 
The  council  members  threw  their  tobacco  cuds  either  in  the 
spittoon  or  out  of  the  open  window.  The  mayor  "choked"  his 
cigar.  "Choked"  was  a  word  for  extinguishing  a  cigar  or  ciga- 
rette. He  put  it  in  his  pocket.  I  supposed  he  put  it  there  because 
it  was  convenient.  I  wondered  later  if  he  was  too  tight  to  throw 
it  away  or  if  he  didn't  have  enough  money  to  buy  cigars.  I 
"cleaned  up"  that  town  council  for  one  time,  at  least. 

After  the  sermon,  I  was  treated  like  a  visiting  dignitary. 
They  showed  me  around  the  town  hall,  which  still  stands  at- 
tached to  the  back  of  a  newer  town  hall.  They  showed  me  the 
jail  cells  and  took  me  back  to  a  room  to  view  a  cache  of  "white 
lightning,"  illegal  moonshine  whiskey,  which  was  being  held 
as  evidence  in  a  bootlegging  case. 

I  suppose  that  the  chief  of  police  was  trying  to  remind  me 
that  I  had  failed  to  preach  against  liquor.  Oh  well,  you  can't 
cover  everything  in  one  sermon. 
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I  was  the  visiting  preacher  in  a  series  of  revival  services  in  a 
Kentucky  church. 

One  evening  a  terrible  storm  occurred  at  the  very  moment 
the  church  service  began.  Blinding  lightening,  deafening  thun- 
der, roaring  winds,  and  torrential  rain  happened  simulta- 
neously with  little  warning.  Fortunately  the  congregation  had 
already  arrived  and  was  seated  in  the  pews. 

A  large  windowpane  blew  out  of  its  frame  and  water 
sprayed  across  the  middle  part  of  the  sanctuary.  People 
scrambled  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  water.  The  lights 
went  out. 

The  cloudburst  lasted  only  a  very  short  while.  It's  fury  ta- 
pered off  to  a  drizzle  and  it  became  very  calm.  Everything  was 
all  right  except  for  the  lights  that  were  still  out.  Some  of  the 
men  went  out  and  turned  the  headlights  of  their  cars  toward 
the  building. 

Somebody  mentioned  that  there  was  an  old  kerosene  lamp 
in  the  storage  room  in  the  back  of  the  church.  A  man  went  to 
get  it  and  returned  with  it  stating  that  there  was  no  fuel  in  it. 
He  said  that  he  would  go  and  get  some. 

In  the  meantime,  we  started  the  service  and  proceeded 
doing  whatever  preachers  and  congregations  can  do  without 
much  light.  We  sang  hymns  from  memory  and  had  a  period  of 
prayer.  The  pastor  and  I  did  some  adlibbing  to  take  up  time. 

The  lamp  man  returned  after  awhile  with  some  oil  and 
filled  and  lit  the  lamp.  When  he  picked  it  up  to  take  it  to  the 
pulpit,  it  slipped  from  his  grasp  and  crashed  to  the  floor  break- 
ing to  pieces.  Everyone  was  embarrassed  for  him.  The  stifling 
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fumes  made  it  necessary  to  open  all  the  windows  and  doors  of 
the  church.  He  informed  us  that  there  was  another  lamp  in  the 
back.  While  he  got  it  and  was  filling  and  lighting  it,  there  was 
more  singing,  praying,  and  adlibbing.  He  finally  succeeded  and 
placed  it  on  the  pulpit. 

Since  about  an  hour  had  passed,  it  was  definitely  time  to 
begin  preaching.  So  I  began  preaching  with  the  lamp  furnish- 
ing me  light  for  Bible  reading  and  any  notes  that  I  had.  I  had 
had  previous  experiences  with  preaching  by  lamplight  and  was 
not  too  surprised  by  the  limitation  of  preaching  with  a  lamp 
on  the  pulpit.  The  lamp,  while  furnishing  some  beneficial  light, 
prevents  the  preacher  from  seeing  the  congregation. 

I  began  my  sermon,  which  had  to  do  with  Jesus  Christ's 
mission.  I  was  well  into  the  sermon  when  I  heard  some  kind  of 
muffled  scrambling  in  the  sanctuary.  It  was  enough  of  a  com- 
motion to  cause  me  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  my  sermon  and  to 
inquire  if  there  was  anything  wrong. 

Somebody  spoke  out,  "I  think  there's  a  snake  back  here." 

I  said,  "Let's  don't  just  think.  Let's  know  for  sure." 

"It'll  take  that  lamp,"  came  the  rejoinder. 

"Anything  but  me,"  I  said. 

A  man  came  forward  and  got  the  lamp,  took  it  back,  and 
confirmed  the  fact  that  a  snake  had  indeed  crawled  in  through 
the  open  door.  I  stood  behind  the  pulpit  in  the  darkness  and 
the  congregation  sat  with  their  feet  drawn  up  off  of  the  floor. 

Two  or  three  men  quickly  got  a  broom  and  shovel  from 
that  precious  storage  room.  They  banged,  flailed,  beat,  and 
bashed  that  snake  until  God  called  it  home.  And  then  they  cast 
it  out  to  be  eaten  by  the  ravens.  They  brought  the  lamp  back 
up  to  the  pulpit  and  returned  to  their  seats. 

This  was  one  of  those  times  when  trying  to  preach  was  so 
difficult  that  I  prayed  a  silent  prayer  something  like  this,  "O 
God  what  else  are  you  going  to  allow  to  happen?  I  have  had 
about  all  I  can  take.  I  am  down  here  trying  to  do  a  job  for  you. 
I  don't  feel  like  I'm  getting  much  help.  If  things  don't  get  bet- 
ter, I  am  going  to  close  my  Bible,  pronounce  the  benediction, 
and  walk  out." 
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What  to  do?  People  were  thinking  about  snakes  instead  of 
Jesus.  I  announced  that  I  was  changing  my  sermon.  I  said, 
"The  scripture  for  the  rest  of  what  I  am  going  to  say  is,  'And 
the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  serpent... I  will  put  enmity  between 
thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed;  it 
shall  bruise  thy  head;  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel/"  (Gen. 
3:15).  I  had  never  preached  from  that  text  before,  nor  have  I 
since.  It's  a  scripture,  which  I  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  ser- 
pent, sin,  will  be  conquered  by  the  seed  of  the  woman,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  seed  of  the  woman  will  suffer  in  the  process. 

Well,  I  launched  into  a  sermon  on  how  a  serpent  repre- 
sents sin  in  the  Bible.  I  had  never  realized  before  how  many 
references  to  snakes  there  are  in  the  Bible.  I  set  about  to  draw 
an  analogy  between  snakes  and  sins. 

I  was  well  prepared  for  this  by  pure  happenstance.  About 
a  week  before  I  had  passed  a  snake  farm  in  my  travels.  It  was 
a  tourist  attraction  with  big  yellow  signs  advertising  it  for  miles, 
and  a  mammoth  yellow  sign  looming  beside  the  highway  when 
you  reached  the  sight  of  the  attraction.  I  never  stopped  at  those 
places.  Years  later,  I  taught  my  little  boys  to  recognize  those 
places  for  what  they  are.  They  never  begged  me  to  take  them 
inside.  Instead,  as  we  would  pass  they  would  say,  "Look  daddy, 
there  is  another  tourist  trap."  That  saved  me  a  lot  of  money. 

But  for  some  reason,  with  a  little  time  to  spare  and  needing 
a  break  from  traveling,  I  decided  to  visit  the  snake  farm.  Well  it 
was  a  good  thing.  While  there  I  got  a  liberal  education  about 
snakes,  which  furnished  me  a  lot  of  material  for  the  sermon  I 
began  to  preach. 

For  example,  I  was  on  my  way  out  of  the  place  when  I 
happened  to  see  a  picture  of  something  that  I  did  not  recog- 
nize. I  asked,  "What  is  that  a  picture  of?" 

"It's  a  picture  of  the  owner's  hand  in  its  worst  condition 
after  he  was  bitten  by  a  poisonous  snake." 

It  was  a  terrible  sight.  I  could  barely  make  out  that  it  was  a 
human  hand  with  the  swelling  on  a  part  of  the  hand  and  the 
loss  of  flesh  on  the  other  part  so  that  some  finger  bones  were 
partly  visible.  I  asked  how  it  happened. 
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The  attendant  explained  to  me,  "The  owner  of  the  farm  was 
giving  one  of  his  lectures  on  snakes  to  a  group.  His  lectures  al- 
ways included  'milking'  a  rattlesnake.  He  would  place  a  dia- 
phragm over  a  glass  jar.  And  then  he  would  grasp  the  snake  at 
the  back  of  its  head  and  pierce  the  diaphragm  with  its  fangs  caus- 
ing the  venom  to  squirt  out.  He  had  done  this  many  times  with- 
out injury.  But  this  time  the  snake  struck  him  and  he  almost  died 
as  a  result.  His  hand  is  still  disfigured  from  that  experience/7 

"Does  he  still  milk  rattlesnakes?"  I  asked. 

"What  do  you  think?"  was  his  reply. 

That  was  a  story  that  I  used  in  the  sermon.  I  used  it  to 
illustrate  how  sin  will  finally  get  a  person. 

I  said,  "That  man  had  come  to  feel  comfortable  handling 
that  snake.  He  had  done  it  many  times  without  any  harm  com- 
ing to  himself.  Sin  is  like  that.  You  come  to  feel  comfortable 
with  it.  You  say  to  yourself.  T  have  committed  it  many  times 
without  any  harm  ever  coming  to  me/  But  it  will  finally  get 
you,  and  you  will  suffer  the  consequences  of  wrong  doing." 

And  then  I  quoted  the  scripture,  "Who  has  woe?  Who  has 
sorrow?. ..Those  who  tarry  long  over  wine. ...Do  not  look  on 
the  wine  when  it  is  red... when  it  sparkles  in  the  cup... At  last  it 
bites  like  a  serpent,  and  stings  like  an  adder."  (Prov.  23:  29-32) 

The  lights  came  on  toward  the  end  of  my  sermon.  About 
twenty-five  people  responded  to  the  invitation  to  come  to  the 
altar  to  pray  for  the  gift  of  God's  salvation  from  sin. 

Among  them  was  one  woman  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  worst  character  in  the  community.  According  to  her 
own  confession,  she  was  a  very  sinful  person.  She  testified  to 
receiving  forgiveness  for  all  her  sins  and  being  transformed  by 
the  power  of  God. 

The  Methodists  practiced  immersion  in  that  part  of  Ken- 
tucky as  a  result  of  the  strong  "Campbellite"  presence.  So  the 
last  Sunday  of  the  revival  I,  assisted  by  the  pastor,  baptized 
about  thirty-five  people  in  a  pond  behind  the  church. 
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I  viewed  the  congregation  in  this  rural  Tennessee  commu- 
nity and  they  looked  like  any  other  congregation.  Their  calm, 
orderly  worship  indicated  to  me  that  everything  during  my 
visit  was  going  to  be  the  usual.  I  was  there  as  the  visiting 
preacher  for  a  two-week  revival,  one  of  several  during  one  sum- 
mer of  my  Seminary  days.  I  was  young  and  zealous.  I  would 
do  just  about  anything  which  I  considered  necessary  to  bring 
about  a  revival  in  a  church. 

I  began  my  series  of  sermons  with  two  or  three  sermons 
directed  toward  the  church  as  a  whole.  They  described  what  a 
real  revival  is,  and  outlined  the  conditions  for  having  one. 

I  followed  those  sermons  with  two  or  three  sermons  on 
personal  Christian  experience.  They  dealt  with  the  assurance 
of  one's  salvation,  what  it  is  and  how  to  achieve  it.  About  the 
fifth  night,  I  gave  the  people  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  my 
messages  by  coming  to  the  altar  and  praying  about  their  rela- 
tionship to  God. 

Nothing  happened  when  I  extended  the  invitation  to  come 
forward.  It  was  the  same  as  if  I  had  invited  stones  to  come 
forward  and  pray.  Surely,  there  was  somebody  in  that  church 
who  needed  to  receive  assurance,  to  be  restored,  or  to  get  some 
kind  of  spiritual  help.  But  no  one  stirred. 

The  next  night  I  preached  a  little  more  emphatically  on  the 
need  to  be  right  with  God.  It  was  followed  by  an  invitation  to 
come  forward  for  prayer.  Back  in  those  days,  young  people 
were  more  sensitive  and  responsive  to  God's  call  than  adults. 
But  even  the  young  people  stood  with  a  sarcastic  smirk  on  their 
faces  while  the  invitation  hymn  was  being  sung,  "Just  as  I  am 
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without  one  plea,  but  that  Thy  blood  was  shed  for  me.  And 
that  thou  bidst  me  come  to  Thee,  O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come/' 
Throughout  my  ministry  I  saw  great  numbers  of  people  touched 
by  a  gospel  sermon  and  the  singing  of  this  hymn.  But  not  this 
time.  Not  in  this  church.  I  suddenly  knew  that  something  was 
bad  wrong  in  this  place.  I  felt  that  their  calm,  orderly  demeanor 
was  a  stoic,  frozen  facade  covering  up  something  sinister  and 
dark  beneath  the  surface. 

I  stopped  the  singing  of  the  hymn  right  in  the  middle, 
stepped  down  from  my  place  behind  the  pulpit,  moved  to  a 
spot  just  inside  the  altar  rail,  and  announced,  "Folks,  some- 
thing is  wrong  in  this  church.  I  have  preached  five  nights  in 
this  church,  issued  an  invitation,  and  nobody  has  responded. 
Everything  in  this  church  is  cold  and  dead.  Even  your  young 
people  have  not  responded.  They  have  stood  with  a  smirk  on 
their  faces  during  the  singing  of  the  invitation  hymn.  That  is  a 
sign  of  one  thing.  They  don't  have  any  confidence  in  their  par- 
ents and  the  leaders  of  this  church.  They  see  people  all  around 
them  who  profess  to  be  good  but  live  like  the  devil.  Well,  who 
is  it?  What  is  the  matter?  We'll  never  have  a  revival  in  this 
place  until  the  church  members  get  right." 

I  then  said,  "I  want  everybody  who  wants  a  revival  in  this 
place  to  come  to  the  altar  rail  and  pray  for  revival.  There  is  no  use 
for  me  to  spend  time  preaching  to  produce  revival  if  the  leaders 
of  the  church  don't  want  a  revival.  If  you  want  a  revival  come 
forward.  I  think  every  leader,  official  board  member,  and  Sun- 
day School  teacher  ought  to  join  me  at  this  altar  to  pray." 

What  else  could  they  do?  So  the  altar  rail  filled  up  with 
people.  We  had  two  or  three  prayers  by  the  pastor  and  people 
he  called  on.  "The  sky  was  leaden"  was  a  saying  in  those  days 
to  describe  praying  done  under  difficult  conditions.  That  was 
the  case.  Everything  appeared  calm  on  the  surface,  but  the 
atmosphere  was  tense. 

I  asked  the  organist  to  play  quietly  while  our  time  at  the 
altar  continued.  I  started  at  one  end  of  the  altar  and  softly 
asked  the  first  person  kneeling  there,  "Do  you  have  anything 
against  anybody?" 
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He  looked  up  startled  and  answered,  "No." 

"Does  anybody  have  anything  against  you?"  I  asked. 

Again,  he  said,  "No." 

I  proceeded  to  the  next  person  and  asked  the  same  two 
questions.  I  continued  down  the  altar  rail  asking  each  person 
if  they  had  anything  against  anybody  and  if  anybody  had  any- 
thing against  them.  It  took  some  time  but  I  did  not  stop  until  I 
had  asked  everybody.  I  got  the  same  answer  from  everybody. 
According  to  them,  nobody  at  the  altar  had  anything  against 
anybody  and  nobody  had  anything  against  them. 

At  that  point,  I  returned  to  center  of  the  chancel  and  an- 
nounced to  everybody  in  the  congregation  what  had  taken 
place.  I  then  proclaimed,  "Somebody  at  this  altar  is  lying.  Who 
is  it?"  I  stood  quietly  for  a  few  moments  waiting  for  something 
to  happen.  And  then,  I  repeated  more  emphatically,  "Some- 
body is  lying.  Who  is  it?" 

And  suddenly,  a  woman  at  the  altar  cried  out,  "If  it's  no- 
body else,  it  must  be  me." 

Someone  else  interrupted,  "Oh  no,  not  you  Mrs.  Green.  It 
can't  be  you!" 

With  that  I  turned  to  the  interrupter  and  admonished  her 
to  please  be  quiet  and  to  let  Mrs.  Green  take  care  of  her  own 
problem. 

"If  it's  nobody  else  it  must  be  me,"  Mrs  Green  repeated  as 
she  arose  and  started  down  the  center  aisle.  About  halfway 
down  the  aisle,  a  man  in  one  of  the  pews  stood  as  she  ap- 
proached. I  had  followed  her  down  the  aisle  because  I  wanted 
to  be  near  to  whatever  was  about  to  take  place. 

"I  am  sorry,  it's  my  fault,"  she  sobbed.  "Please,  forgive  me." 

"No,  it's  my  fault,  I'm  to  blame.  I  apologize,"  he  confessed. 

I  had  never  sensed  such  a  spirit  in  a  congregation.  I  didn't 
know  what  the  problem  was  but  I  knew  that  it  was  being  solved 
and  that  we  were  on  our  way  to  a  real  revival  in  that  church. 

In  the  meantime,  the  leaders  of  the  church  arose  from  the 
altar  and  returned  to  their  seats.  When  I  turned  around  to  re- 
turn to  the  front  of  the  church,  the  altar  was  filled  with  young 
people  who  were  kneeling  and  committing  their  lives  to  Christ. 
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A  great  revival  of  religion  broke  out.  I  continued  to  preach 
for  another  ten  days  and  the  crowds  and  commitments  grew 
and  grew  in  number.  The  revival  picked  up  such  momentum 
until  the  pastor  had  to  continue  the  services  for  another  week 
after  I  left  to  preach  another  revival. 

The  revival  spread  throughout  the  community  into  all  the 
churches.  The  last  report  I  heard  a  month  later  was  that  it  was 
still  going  on.  Even  sick  people  were  calling  for  people  to  come 
to  their  homes  and  hold  services  in  order  for  them  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  an  open  confession  of  faith  in  Christ. 

Mrs.  Green  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  persons  in  the 
community,  and  a  pillar  of  the  church.  She  was  not  only  there 
every  time  the  doors  opened,  she  was  the  one  who  opened  the 
doors.  The  man  was  a  member  of  a  prominent  family  in  the 
community.  I  did  not  learn  the  details  of  the  problem  but  I  did 
learn  that  it  was  a  problem  that  had  divided  the  community 
for  years.  People  sided  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  families. 
They  were  either  a  Green  or  a  Garfield.  And  the  feud  had  been 
ongoing. 

So,  the  peaceful  appearing  congregation  that  faced  me  in  that 
first  service  was  divided  by  hostility  so  intense  that  the  Greens  sat 
on  one  side  of  the  aisle  and  the  Garfields  sat  on  the  other. 

I  visited  the  community  over  forty  years  afterward  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  the  details.  I  succeeded  in  finding  an 
old  lady  who  attended  the  revival  and  knew  about  the  prob- 
lem in  the  community.  I  learned  that  the  feud  started  over  the 
burning  of  a  building  which  Ed  Garfield  had  leased  from  Mrs. 
Green  in  order  to  operate  a  post  office. 

When  I  asked  Mrs.  Jenkins  if  she  knew  the  details  she  re- 
plied, "O  Lord,  yes,  I  know  how  it  burned.  Ed  Garfield  hired  a 
boy  to  burn  it  down  and  he  almost  got  burned  up." 

"What  reason  did  Ed  Garfield  have  for  hiring  a  boy  to  burn 
down  the  post  office?"  I  inquired. 

"I  guess  it  was  the  crookedness  that  he  had  done  in  the 
post  office,  I  don't  know." 

"Was  he  trying  to  burn  the  records?" 

"He  did  burn  'em,"  Mrs.  Jenkins  affirmed. 
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She  went  on  to  describe  in  detail  how  it  all  happened,  "Ed 
Garfield  had  a  little  store  in  the  back  with  some  goods  in  it.  The 
boy  poured  gasoline  on  everything  and  he  struck  a  match.  You 
know  what  that  done.  He  had  on  a  brushed  wool  sweater. 
Now  this  is  the  truth.  It  ain't  no  fairy  tale/'  she  assured  me.  "It 
set  that  sweater  on  fire  and  burned  him  all  over.  I  know  where 
he  lived.  He  went  home,  went  upstairs,  and  he  was  in  so  much 
misery.  He  didn't  tell  his  parents  what  he  had  done.  So  he  left 
there  and  went  to  another  place  up  the  road  here  and  got  some 
whiskey  and  got  drunk.  They  finally  convicted  him  and  he 
went  to  the  pen.  Ed  Garfield  hired  that  boy  to  burn  that  build- 
ing. I  don't  know  what  he  gave  him,  but  he  gave  him  money." 

"Ed  Garfield  was  never  indicted?"  I  asked. 

"No,  he  got  out  of  it.. .Crooked,  crooked,  crooked,"  Mrs. 
Jenkins  stated  emphatically.  "They're  my  kinfolks.  I  hate  to 
say  that  I've  got  relatives  who  would  do  a  trick  like  that  but 
you  can't  help  what  your  people  do." 

When  I  asked  why  Mrs.  Green  would  feel  compelled  to 
apologize,  Mrs.  Jenkins  conjectured  that  Mrs.  Green  had  prob- 
ably said  some  mean  things  about  the  Garfields  and  was  try- 
ing to  make  things  right. 

Ed  Garfield  had  burned  down  Mrs.  Green's  building,  but 
she  was  the  one  who  took  the  initiative  in  trying  to  resolve  the 
feud  by  apologizing.  That  was  the  key  to  a  great  revival  in  that 
church  and  community. 

No  wonder  that  somebody  cried  out,  "Oh  no,  not  you 
Mrs.  Green!" 
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I  was  on  the  verge  of  being  mobbed  one  day  at  a  polling 
place  in  rural  Tennessee.  Strangers  weren't  welcome  at  pre- 
cincts on  Election  Day,  especially  if  it  was  a  heated  election. 
This  one  was. 

Boss  Crump  had  controlled  Tennessee  politics  for  years.  It 
was  almost  necessary  to  get  his  endorsement  if  you  expected 
to  get  elected.  Estes  Kefauver  decided  that  he  wanted  to  be 
elected  to  the  U.S.  senate  and  started  running  for  the  office 

without  going  by  to  check 
it  out  with  Mr.  Crump. 
The  Crump  machine  had 
made  a  move  to  crush 
young  Kefauver's  aspira- 
tions. The  state  was  di- 
vided into  two  hostile  fac- 
tions, those  siding  with 
Crump,  and  those  pull- 
ing for  the  courageous 
young  Kefauver.  Out  in 
the  boondocks  where  we 
were,  it  was  like  dyna- 
mite waiting  for  a  spark 
to  set  it  off. 

This  was  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  polling  place 
when  Frank,  the  Method- 
ist  pastor,  and  I  drove  up. 
Tennessee  We  got  out  of  the  car  and 
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started  walking  toward  the  old  weather-beaten  school  which 
housed  the  voting  booths.  One  partisan  group  was  milling  about 
under  a  large  tree  located  about  a  hundred  feet  to  the  right  of 
the  building,  and  the  other  was  located  about  the  same  dis- 
tance to  the  left.  Immediately,  everybody  stopped  talking  and 
fixed  their  eyes  on  the  two  strangers. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  a  big  rough-looking  woman  on 
the  right  shouting  out,  "Who's  he  fer?" 

"He  aint  said  yit,"  hollered  the  leader  of  the  other  group. 

As  we  got  nearer  to  the  building,  the  groups  began  moving 
toward  us.  A  wide  flight  of  stairs  led  up  to  a  high  porch  on  the 
front  of  the  building.  I  climbed  up  to  about  the  fourth  step  and 
turned  around  facing  the  crowd.  The  two  groups  were  stand- 
ing about  fifteen  feet  away,  and  about  ten  feet  apart.  Man, 
they  were  getting  more  uptight  by  the  second. 

"Who're  you  fer?...Who're  you  fer?...Who're  you  fer?"  dif- 
ferent ones  shouted  out. 

Then,  I  spoke,  "Friends  I  AM  campaigning." 

"Who're  you  fer?"  they  yelled  agitatedly  in  unison. 

"Please,  wait  a  minute  and  give  me  a  moment  to  tell  you 
something  about  my  candidate,  then  I'll  tell  you  who  I  am  for," 
I  requested  in  the  most  tactful  way  I  knew.  This  was  no  time  to 
say  or  do  anything  to  evoke  the  wrath  of  these  people.  Al- 
though we  did  not  see  any  weapons,  we  were  reasonably  sure 
that  many  of  the  people  were  packing  pistols  and  knives  and 
white  lightning.  Any  slightly  inebriated  person  in  the  crowd 
was  capable  of  causing  serious  injury  if  provoked. 

I  began  by  saying,  "The  one  I'm  pulling  for  has  always  kept 
his  promises.  Can  you  say  that  about  your  candidate?" 

The  crowd  bristled. 

"The  one  I'm  pulling  for  has  the  answer  to  more  of  the 
problems  of  the  state  of  Tennessee  than  anybody  else." 
The  crowd  stirred  impatiently. 

"My  candidate  will  be  your  friend.  He'll  help  you  when 
you're  in  trouble.  He'll  never  let  you  down.  He  sent  me  here  to 
tell  you  that  he  wants  your  vote.  I  beg  you  to  vote  for  him 
today." 
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"Who  is  it?"  they  yelled. 

"My  candidate  is.. .are  you  ready?  My  candidate  is.. .are  you 
ready?" 

Everything  was  so  quiet  you  could  hear  the  rustling  of  the 
leaves  in  the  trees.  I  have  never  had  a  more  attentive  audience. 

"My  candidate  is...  JESUS  CHRIST!"  I  shouted. 

"Great  God  a'mighty.  Well  I'll  be  a  S..  of  a  B...."  were  among 
the  expletives  the  crowd  cried  out,  employing  the  only  lan- 
guage they  knew  to  express  strong  feelings,  good  or  bad. 

When  they  had  calmed  down,  I  informed  them  that  I  was 
the  preacher  for  a  series  of  services  at  the  nearby  Methodist 
church  and  that  Frank  was  the  pastor.  I  invited  them  to  attend 
the  services  and  closed  by  saying,  "Whoever  is  elected  today 
cannot  meet  your  deepest  needs.  Jesus,  alone  can  do  that.  Vote 
for  him  today." 

Some  of  the  folk  took  me  up  and  attended  some  of  the  ser- 
vices. That  incident  proved  to  be  one  of  the  factors,  which  con- 
tributed to  a  great  spiritual  awakening  in  all  the  churches  of 
that  area. 
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DAYTON,  TENNESSEE  SCHOOLS 


I  was  a  small  boy  when  the  "Monkey  Trial"  took  place  in 
Dayton  Tennessee  in  July  of  1925. 

On  March  21,  1925  the  "Anti-Evolution  Bill"  was  passed  by 
the  Tennessee  legislature  in  Nashville,  which  made  it  illegal  to 
teach  evolution  in  the  public  schools  of  Tennessee. 

The  act  included  these  Words: 

Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of 
the  state  of  Tennessee  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  teacher  in  any  of  the  Universities,  Normals,  and 
all  other  public  schools  of  the  state  which  are  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  public  school  funds 
of  the  state  to  teach  any  theory  that  denies  the  story 
of  the  divine  creation  of  man  as  taught  in  the  Bible, 
and  to  teach  instead  that  man  has  descended  from  a 
lower  order  of  animals. 

In  early  May  two  lawyers  and  a  high  school  teacher  by  the 
name  of  John  T.  Scopes  were  sipping  soft  drinks  in  a  Dayton 
drugstore  discussing  the  new  law  when  Dr.  Rapplyea  walked 
in  and  soon  learned  that  Scopes  was  teaching  out  of  a  state 
issued  textbook,  Hunter's  Biology,  which  supported  the  theory 
of  evolution.  Dr.  Rapplyea  then  swore  out  a  warrant  charging 
Scopes  with  breaking  the  law. 

One  of  the  most  famous  trials  in  our  nation's  history  began 
in  Dayton  on  July  10,  1925.  It  became  headline  news  nation- 
wide. The  trial  attracted  visitors  from  all  over  the  nation.  People 
poured  into  Dayton  from  near  and  far.  All  facilities  to  accom- 
modate visitors  were  packed  and  jammed. 
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The  notoriety  of  the  principal  attorneys  was  part  of  the 
main  attraction.  William  Jennings  Bryan  was  the  chief  lawyer 
for  the  prosecution.  He  was  known  nationwide.  He  served  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  from  1891  to  1895.  In  1896 
at  thirty-six  he  was  the  chairman  of  the  Nebraska  delegation 
at  the  National  Democratic  Convention.  He  was  nominated 
for  the  presidency  and  ran  one  of  the  most  exciting  campaigns 
in  American  history.  He  lost  but  he  remained  very  influential 
in  government.  He  helped  to  get  Woodrow  Wilson  elected  to 
the  presidency  in  1912  and  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State 
by  Wilson.  He  resigned  in  1915  because  he  opposed  Wilson's 
policy  on  war. 

Bryan  was  an  orator  who  lectured  all  over  the  nation. 
His  belief  in  religious  fundamentalism  was  reflected  in  ev- 
erything that  he  did.  On  one  occasion  he  received  thirty- 
one  minutes  of  applause  by  an  audience  of  15,000  after  he 
said,  "Some  of  you  may  dispute  whether  I  have  fought  a 
good  fight;  some  of  you  may  dispute  whether  I  have  fin- 
ished my  course;  but  no  man  can  deny  that  I  have  kept  the 
faith/'  Because  of  his  beliefs  he  became  involved  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  John  T.  Scopes. 

Clarence  Darrow,  the  chief  lawyer  for  the  defense,  was  a 
famous  criminal  lawyer.  He  became  widely  known  for  fight- 
ing legal  battles  for  organized  labor.  The  year  before,  he  was  a 
household  name  in  a  widely  publicized  case  in  which  he  de- 
fended Loeb  and  Leopold  who  were  charged  with  the  murder 
of  Bobby  Franks. 

The  eleven-day  trial  in  Dayton  was  filled  with  intense 
arguments  on  both  sides.  The  dialogue  included  both  attor- 
neys criticizing  each  other.  Darrow  cast  aspersions  on  Bryan 
accusing  him  of  lacking  intelligence,  and  Bryan  countered 
by  accusing  Darrow  of  having  no  religious  faith.  On  the 
last  day  some  think  that  Darrow's  fear  of  Bryan's  eloquence 
in  appealing  to  the  Nation's  conscience  in  his  closing  argu- 
ment, caused  Darrow  to  arise  and  announce,  "The  Defense 
have  no  witnesses  or  proof  to  offer  on  the  issues  that  the 
court  has  laid  down  here;  and  I  think  to  save  time  we  will 
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ask  the  court  to  call  in  the  Jury  and  instruct  them  to  find  the 
Defendant  guilty/'  With  this  the  trial  ended. 

I  didn't  know  much  about  all  this  as  a  small  boy.  But  I  heard 
everybody  talking  about  it  and  I  knew  that  it  was  something  big. 
The  common  name,  "Monkey  Trial/'  given  to  it  attracted  my  at- 
tention. I  did  know  what  a  monkey  was.  But  as  time  passed  I 
became  more  acquainted  with  the  significance  of  the  case. 

My  increased  interest  and  understanding  of  the  big 
event  in  Dayton  resulted  from  a  recording  which  my  fa- 
ther purchased  to  play  on  our  phonograph,  a  word  used 
for  a  record  player  in  those  days  as  were  other  terms  such 
as  "graphanola,"  and  "victrola."  We  had  mostly  religious 
records  and  a  few  consisting  of  ballads,  which  were  songs 
of  actual  events.  "Little  Mary  Phagin,"  was  one  song  about 
a  young  girl  murdered  at  a  pencil  factory;  and  "The  Death 
of  Floyd  Collins,"  was  about  a  young  boy  who  died  in  a 
cave-in.  One  record  was  about  the  John  T.  Scopes  trial.  That 
record  made  a  big  impression  on  me.  I  can  still  hear  it  after 
all  these  years. 

"All  the  folks  in  Tennessee  are  as  faithful  as  can  he. 
And  they  know  the  Bible  teaches  what  is  right. 
They  believe  in  God  above  and  his  great  undying  love. 
And  they  know  they  are  protected  by  his  might. 

But  to  Dayton  came  a  man  with  his  new  ideas  so  grand. 
And  he  said  we  came  from  monkeys  long  ago. 
But  it  wasn't  very  long  'til  he  found  that  he  was  wrong, 
And  he  found  that  he  was  barred  from  every  door. 

You  may  find  a  new  belief,  it  will  only  bring  you  grief. 
For  a  house  that's  built  on  sand  is  sure  to  fall. 
And  wherever  you  may  turn,  there's  a  lesson  you  will  learn: 
That  the  old  religion's  better  after  all." 

In  November  1954,  I  preached  in  Revival  services  in  a 
Dayton,  Tennessee  Methodist  Church.  I  looked  forward  to 
going  to  the  town,  which  I  had  first  learned  about  twenty- 
eight  years  before. 
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While  I  was  in  Dayton,  I  preached  one  day  in  a  chapel 
service  for  the  very  high  school  where  John  T.  Scopes  taught 
science.  It  was  ironic.  In  the  same  school  where  Scopes  did 
something  illegal  in  1925  according  to  Tennessee  law,  I  did 
something  illegal  in  1954  according  to  today's  interpretation 
of  the  law  having  to  do  with  the  separation  of  church  and 
state.  One  can  now  do  what  John  Scopes  couldn't  do,  and  one 
cannot  now  do  what  I  did. 

The  next  day,  I  preached  in  the  chapel  of  Bryan  University, 
a  school  named  for  William  Jennings  Bryan.  It  was  founded  in 
1930  and  went  through  some  rough  times.  It  was  better  estab- 
lished by  the  time  I  arrived  and  was  engaged  in  a  big  building 
program.  It  was,  and  is,  a  conservative,  fundamentalist  school. 
During  my  visit  the  president  related  to  me  that  the  first  ses- 
sions of  the  school  were  held  in  the  very  room  of  the  Rhea 
County  Court  House  where  Bryan  had  so  stoutly  and  victori- 
ously defended  the  scriptures.  He  also  told  me  that  the  school 
later  used  the  old  Rhea  County  abandoned  high  school  build- 
ing. Furthermore,  the  Bible  was  taught  in  the  very  classroom 
used  by  Scopes  to  teach  Evolution.  We  toured  the  main  build- 
ing of  the  college,  which  housed  the  offices,  classrooms,  and 
lab.  When  we  got  to  the  science  department,  the  president's 
main  interest  was  to  show  me  the  fixture  in  the  lab  used  for 
experiments. 

With  a  note  of  triumph  in  his  voice,  he  informed  me,  'That 
very  desk  was  used  by  Scopes  to  teach  the  theory  of  evolution. 
But  it  is  NOW  being  used  to  teach  science  in  accordance  with 
the  truth  of  creation  recorded  in  the  Bible."  To  him,  it  was  one 
more  proof  that  truth  triumphs  over  error. 

He  then  quoted  Mark  13:31:  "Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away:  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away." 

As  a  result  of  my  interest  in  the  Dayton,  Tennessee  saga, 
Opal  gave  me  one  of  the  classic  statues  having  to  do  with 
Darwin's  Theory  of  Evolution.  The  statue  consists  of  an  ape 
sitting  on  a  pile  of  Darwin's  books,  and  intently  studying  a 
human  skull,  which  the  ape  is  holding  in  its  hands. 

Sometime  later,  I  discovered  a  poem  given  to  me  by  my 
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uncle  Jim  in  1944  when  I  went  to  preach  in  the  R.G.  Letourneau 
plant  in  Georgia  where  my  uncle,  in  retirement,  was  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Safety. 

I  would  stake  my  life  on  the  assertion  that  the  poem  reveals 
the  very  thoughts  running  through  the  ape's  mind.  The  poem 
describes  the  foolishness  and  misdeeds  of  humans  observed  by 
the  ape. 

The  last  two  lines  read: 

"They  call  all  this  pleasure,  and  make  a  big  fuss. 
They've  descended  from  something  but  not  from  us." 

That  is  something  for  us  to  think  about. 


Statue  of  ape  sitting  on  Darwin 's  Books  studying  a  human  skull 
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There  have  been  several  times  when  I  was  tempted  to  stop 
right  in  the  middle  of  my  sermon,  to  slam  my  Bible  shut,  to  pro- 
nounce the  benediction,  and  to  go  home.  This  was  one  of  them. 

I  had  just  come  from  a  week  of  preaching  in  a  church  where 
there  was  great  singing,  large  crowds,  joyful  excitement,  and 
many  who  testified  to  receiving  spiritual  help.  I  came  away 
happy  and  elated.  I  know  that  emotions  often  swing  from  one 
extreme  to  another.  A  person  is  most  vulnerable  after  a  great 
victory.  This  could  have  accounted  in  part  for  my  despondency 
that  evening. 

However,  I  had  every  reason  to  feel  discouraged.  The  first 
two  or  three  evenings  the  size  of  the  congregation  had  been 
modest,  the  singing  mediocre,  and  the  services  spiritless. 

The  bad  weather  made  conditions  worse  on  the  evening  in 
question.  A  front  had  passed  through  during  the  day  resulting 
in  almost  every  kind  of  weather  there  is:  heat,  wind,  rain,  sleet, 
hail,  snow,  and  a  drop  in  temperature.  Remnants  of  the  front 
were  passing  through  during  the  service.  The  congregation  was 
smaller.  The  singing  was  poorer.  The  people  were  more  dispir- 
ited. After  the  congregation  struggled  through  the  first  part  of 
the  service,  I  started  preaching.  The  people  were  listless  except 
for  a  pew  full  of  young  people  at  the  back  of  the  church.  They 
were  whispering  to  each  other  as  I  attempted  to  get  my  mes- 
sage across. 

At  one  point,  I  prayed  the  unuttered  prayer  that  I  had 
prayed  on  other  similar  occasions.  "God,  I  am  trying  to  do 
something  for  you  down  here.  You  don't  seem  to  be  very 
interested.  If  you  don't  start  helping  me,  I  am  going  to  slam 
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my  Bible  shut,  pronounce  the  benediction,  and  go  home." 

But  I  resisted  the  temptation  and  pressed  on  to  the  end  of 
my  sermon.  I  did  the  best  I  could  under  the  circumstances.  I 
gave  a  perfunctory  invitation  and  two  or  three  people  came 
forward  for  a  brief  prayer  at  the  altar. 

I  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the  benediction  was  finally 
pronounced. 

Four  years  later  I  was  returning  home  from  Lake  Junaluska 
and  stopped  in  for  a  noonday  meal  at  the  little  cafe  in  Clyde, 
N.C.  My  waitress  was  an  attractive  young  woman.  We  en- 
gaged in  conversation  from  time  to  time  while  I  ate  my  meal. 

Among  the  things  I  asked  her  was  where  she  went  to 
church. 

She  said,  "I  go  to  the  Baptist  church." 

I  said,  "No,  that  can't  be.  You're  too  pretty  to  be  a  Baptist. 
You  look  more  like  a  Methodist." 

She  said,  "I've  been  to  the  Methodist  church  before." 

In  the  middle  of  this  jovial  conversation,  she  startled  me  by 
saying,  "I  know  you,  You're  a  Methodist  preacher  aren't  you?" 

Surprised,  I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

She  then  said,  "You  preached  for  revival  services  at  the 
Clyde  Methodist  Church  about  four  years  ago,  didn't  you?" 

I  answered,  "Why... yes  I  did." 

And  then  she  asked,  "Do  you  remember  that  stormy  night 
during  the  revival?" 
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I  assured  her  that  I  would  always  remember  that  night. 

She  continued,  "Do  you  remember  the  pew  full  of  young 
people  at  the  back  of  the  church/' 

I  assured  her  that  I  most  definitely  did,  again,  without  tell- 
ing her  why. 

She  went  on  to  say,  "I  was  one  of  those  young  people.  I 
listened  to  your  sermon  and  went  forward  to  the  altar  when 
the  invitation  was  given.  The  first  thing  I  had  to  do  was  to 
give  up  my  boyfriend  sitting  at  the  back  of  the  church.  He 
was  bad  for  me  and  leading  me  on  the  downward  road.  I 
committed  my  life  to  Christ  and  my  life  was  completely 
changed  that  night." 

She  hastened  to  say,  "Before  that  night  I  had  not  tried  to 
make  much  out  of  my  life.  I  had  never  thought  one  time  about 
going  to  college.  This  year  I  will  be  a  senior  at  Western  Caro- 
lina. I  have  a  Christian  boyfriend  who  is  a  senior,  too.  We  plan 
to  get  married  after  we  graduate.  We  plan  to  have  a  Christian 
home  and  to  spend  our  lives  serving  God." 

That  is  what  my  life  and  preaching  were  all  about. 

One  never  knows  how  much  good  one  is  doing  even  on  a 
night  when  he  is  tempted  to  slam  his  Bible  shut,  to  pronounce 
the  benediction,  and  to  go  home. 
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DREAM  OF  REVIVAL 


On  the  first  of  April  I  dreamed  that  a  man,  whom  I 
did  not  know  but  who  knew  me,  stopped  me  on  a  rural 
road.  Through  the  rolled  down  window  of  his  green 
van  he  informed  me  that  he  was  a  Methodist  minister. 
He  stopped  me  to  ask  me  if  I  would  preach  in  a  series  of 
services  in  his  church.  I  asked  him  about  his  church 
and  he  told  me  that  it  was  a  Methodist  church  located 
about  five  miles  north  of  a  nearby  town.  He  informed 
me  that  it  was  a  new  church  building.  In  my  dream  I 
remembered  having  turned  off  the  main  highway  a  few 
days  before  and  having  traveled  a  secondary  road  just 
to  see  the  church  because  it  was  new.  I  visualized  a  new 
brick  building  in  my  dream.  I  asked  him  what  date  he 
had  in  mind.  He  told  me  April  18th-23rd.  In  my  dream 
I  told  him  that  it  was  the  only  open  date  I  had  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  do  it  since  it  was  in  commuting  dis- 
tance. — End  of  dream. 

The  next  morning  I  was  sitting  in  my  study  when  a  green 
car  pulled  into  my  driveway.  I  did  not  know  the  man  who  got 
out  of  the  car.  He  came  in  and  introduced  himself.  He  was  a 
Methodist  pastor.  After  a  few  minutes  of  conversation,  he 
brought  up  the  purpose  of  his  visit. 

He  said,  "I  have  heard  about  your  preaching  and  I  would 
like  for  you  to  preach  a  series  of  services  in  my  church." 

"Where  is  your  church?"  I  asked. 

"It's  located  about  nine  miles  northwest  of  Statesville.  You 
turn  off  the  main  highway  and  go  out  to  it.  We  have  just  fin- 
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ished  a  complete  remodeling  of  our  church  building  which  in- 
cluded brick  veneering  the  church/' 

As  he  described  the  building  and  its  location,  it  suddenly 
dawned  on  me  that  a  few  weeks  before  when  I  was  in  the  area,  I 
had  turned  off  the  highway  and  gone  out  to  see  his  new  church 
building,  In  fact,  I  remembered  walking  through  the  building. 

And  then— FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME— I  REMEMBERED  MY 
DREAM.  Its  components  raced  through  my  mind  in  rapid  fire 
succession:  Green  vehicle,  man  I  didn't  know  who  was  a  Methodist 
preacher,  wanting  me  to  preach  in  his  church,  a  church  north  of  a 
nearby  town,  a  church  that  I  had  visited  a  few  days  before  because  it 
was  newl 

I  must  confess  that  I  became  excited  and  keyed  up.  I  was 
trembling  like  a  leaf  when  I  asked  almost  breathlessly,  "When 
do  you  want  me  to  come?" 

Yes—  you've  already  guessed  it.  It  is  almost  too  perfect,  but  it 
is  absolutely  true.  He  answered,  -  "April  15th  through  the  23rd." 

I  could  not  believe  my  ears.  I  became  as  limp  as  a  dishrag.  I 
sat  for  a  moment  trying  to  collect  myself  before  answering.  I 
told  him  that  I  would  be  glad  to  do  it  since  he  had  chosen  a 
date  on  my  calendar  that  was  open.  I  then  related  my  dream 
to  him.  He  thought  that  it  was  very  interesting  but  his  quizzi- 
cal expression  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  having  second 
thoughts  about  having  a  clairvoyant  preach  for  him. 

The  services,  in  my  opinion,  were  great.  One  indication  was 
the  congregation's  good  response  in  so  many  different  ways. 

For  instance,  after  the  last  service,  one  of  two  look-alike 
brothers,  offered  to  give  me  a  ham  if  I  would  drive  down  to  his 
house  to  get  it.  Since  I  was  so  exhausted  and  it  was  a  rainy 
night,  I  asked  him  if  I  could  come  back  the  following  week  and 
get  the  ham.  He  assured  me  that  anytime  would  be  find  and 
gave  me  the  directions  to  his  house. 

So,  one  day  during  the  following  week  I  went  back  to  the 
community  and  finally  found  his  house.  I  sat  and  visited  him  a 
long  while  to  keep  from  giving  him  the  impression  that  my 
only  interest  was  to  "take  the  ham  and  run."  I  finally  got  up  to 
leave  and  mentioned  the  ham. 
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"Oh,"  the  man  said,  "That's  my  brother.  He  lives  down  the 
road  at  the  next  house.  He's  the  one  who  promised  you  a  ham. 
Come  with  me  and  I'll  take  you  down  to  his  house." 

For  some  reason  he  seemed  eager  to  share  the  event  with  me. 

We  met  his  brother  standing  in  the  road  not  far  from  his  house. 

The  minute  we  drove  up,  Grover  licked  his  lips  and  said, 
"Charley,  the  preacher's  come  for  his  ham." 

Charley  replied,  "I'm  sorry,  but  the  cook  [his  wife]  is  not 
here  and  she  carries  the  smokehouse  key." 

Whereupon  Grover  followed  up  by  saying,  "There's  a  key 
to  the  smokehouse  behind  the  kitchen  door." 

Charley  cast  a  "why  don't  you  drop  dead"  look  in  Grover's 
direction  and  asked  me,  "Preacher,  do  you  like  potatoes?  I  have 
a  lot  of  nice  potatoes  I  want  to  give  you." 

I  already  sensed  the  situation  I  was  in,  and  the  reason 
Grover  savored  sharing  this  experience  with  me. 

I  answered,  "I  sure  do  like  potatoes  and  they'll  go  awfully 
good  with  that  ham  you're  going  to  give  me." 

Grover  nudged  Charley  and  said,  "Come  on,  let's  get 
that  key." 

We  walked  slowly  to  the  house  where  Charley  got  the  key 
and  very  reluctantly  led  us  to  the  smokehouse. 

As  we  entered  Charley  remarked  that  he  might  not  be  able 
to  keep  his  promise  since  he  could  not  remember  where  his 
saw  was.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  he  was  looking  for  every 
reason  he  could  find  to  renege.  But  Grover  was  determined  to 
see  that  he  keep  his  promise. 

"Saw?"  he  asked.  "What  do  you  want  a  saw  for?  You  don't 
need  a  saw  to  give  a  man  a  ham." 

"I  promised  to  give  him  half  of  a  ham,"  Charley  lied.  "I 
need  a  saw  to  saw  the  bone  in  two." 

Grover  said,  "Ah,  you  know  how  to  cut  a  bone  in  two  with- 
out a  saw.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  cut  down  to  the  bone  with  a 
knife.  Then  you  put  the  blade  of  an  axe  on  the  bone  and  strike 
it  a  hard  blow  with  a  hammer." 

If  looks  could  have  killed,  Grover  would  have  been  slain  on 
the  spot.  I  was  sure  glad  that  Grover  had  come  along. 
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After  a  long  time,  Charley  chose  a  ham  and  proceeded  to 
halve  it  according  to  Grover's  instructions. 

We  finally  walked  out  of  the  smokehouse  with  Charley 
defeated,  Grover  triumphant,  and  me  satisfied.  We  enjoyed 
that  half-ham  but  Charley  forgot  to  give  me  the  potatoes. 
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SCARED  INTO  RELIGION 


This  preacher  would  do  anything  to  make  a  point.  One  of 
his  credentials  was  that  he  had  been  asked  to  act  in  Holly- 
wood and  had  turned  it  down  to  preach  the  gospel.  He  em- 
ployed whatever  acting  ability  he  had  in  his  preaching. 

He  came  from  Laurel,  Mississippi  to  preach  in  the  first  Bap- 
tist church  of  a  small  South  Carolina  town.  His  preaching  style 
was  unusual  to  say  the  least.  He  supplemented  the  spoken  word 
with  body  language.  Sometimes  he  would  run  across  the  raised 
flooring  of  the  chancel  where  the  pulpit  stood  and  launch  him- 
self into  action  like  a  baseball  player  sliding  into  home  plate. 
At  other  times,  he  would  leap  on  the  piano  bench  and  from 
there  he  would  vault  to  the  top  of  an  upright  piano  from  which 
he  would  preach  for  awhile.  At  other  times,  he  would  leap 
from  the  platform  and  run  up  and  down  the  aisles.  He  would 
jump  into  the  air  and  lie  on  the  floor,  all  the  time  preaching 
and  illustrating  with  his  body  what  he  was  saying.  I'm  con- 
vinced that  he  would  do  anything  he  could  to  illustrate  his 
point  or  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  people. 

As  a  result,  people  came  from  everywhere  to  hear  him 
preach.  The  sanctuary  was  packed  every  night  for  ten  days. 
The  services  lasted  over  two  hours. 

As  a  pastor  in  the  community,  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  attend  a 
service  out  of  courtesy  and,  I  must  confess,  out  of  some  curios- 
ity which  motivated  me  to  observe  in  person  what  I  had  been 
hearing  about. 

The  evening  I  attended,  the  service  lasted  about  three 
hours.  The  title  of  his  sermon  was,  "Don't  Go  To  Hell." 
During  the  sermon  that  night  the  preacher  pulled  out  all 
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the  stops.  He  hollered,  screamed,  knelt,  ran,  jumped,  and 
slid  as  he  described  Hell. 

And  then  he  came  to  the  piece-de-resistance.  At  a  crucial 
moment  in  his  sermon,  all  the  lights  of  the  church  went  out  (by 
prearrangement),  and  all  of  a  sudden  the  preacher  leaped  from 
the  pulpit  holding  a  lighted  red  light  bulb  attached  to  an  elec- 
tric cord  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  back  of  the  church.  He 
started  waving  that  light  bulb  from  side  to  side  like  a  railroad 
man  trying  to  stop  a  train  before  it  got  to  a  washed-out  trestle. 
He  moved  down  the  aisle  waving  that  red  light  bulb  from  side 
to  side,  and  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice  "Stop,  Stop,  Don't 
Go  To  Hell!" 

When  he  reached  the  end  of  one  aisle  he  would  return  to 
the  front  of  the  sanctuary  and  go  up  another  aisle.  All  the  while 
he  was  waving  that  lighted  red  bulb  in  the  otherwise  dark- 
ened sanctuary  and  bellowing,  "Stop!  Stop!  Don't  go  to 
Hell!. ..Stop!  Stop!  Don't  Go  To  Hell!"  He  went  up  every  aisle 
and  throughout  the  sanctuary  several  times.  If  he  said,  "Stop! 
Stop!  Don't  Go  To  Hell!"  one  time,  he  said  it  fifty  times. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  verbal  onslaught,  something  hap- 
pened which  almost  jolted  the  congregation  out  of  their  seats. 
As  if  by  prearrangement,  about  5000  decibles  of  sound  sud- 
denly bombarded  our  eardrums.  The  town's  nearby  fire  whistle 
began  to  blow.  In  a  few  moments  the  fire  trucks  passed  the 
church  with  sirens  screaming.  The  congregation,  whose  nerves 
were  already  on  edge  because  of  the  preacher  and  his  antics, 
was  traumatized  by  all  the  noise  and  action.  It  was  every  bit  as 
scary  as  the  movie,  "The  Terminator." 

But  that  was  not  all.  It  was  a  very  hot  night  with  no  air 
conditioning  in  the  church.  The  windows  of  the  church  were 
wide  open.  And  right  about  then,  through  the  open  windows 
the  congregation  saw  the  flames  leaping  up  from  the  high 
school  building  about  two  blocks  away. 

About  that  time  the  preacher  gave  an  invitation  for  people 
to  come  forward  and  accept  the  only  means  for  escaping  Hell. 
Now  you  talk  about  a  response,  he  got  it.  During  the  singing  of 
"Almost  persuaded  harvest  is  past,  almost  persuaded  doom 
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comes  at  last,"  a  sizeable  portion  of  that  congregation  went 
forward  to  rededicate  their  lives,  or  to  pray  for  forgiveness,  or 
to  get  spiritual  fire  insurance  of  some  kind  or  other.  If  it  was 
necessary  to  burn  down  the  high  school  to  elicit  that  kind  of 
response,  I  suppose  it  was  worth  it. 

I  have  often  wondered  if  that  preacher  had  it  all  prear- 
ranged. I  kid  you  not. 
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I  have  attended  many  Duke  home  football  games  since 
1952.  My  attendance  at  many  of  the  games  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  our  two  sons  attended  Duke  for  a  total 
of  eleven  years. 

At  one  particular  game  I  was  attending  with  my  wife 
and  two  young  boys,  I  observed  more  drinking  than  I  had 
ever  seen  at  a  Duke  football  game.  It  was  all  around  me. 
The  bottles  were  in  plain  view.  The  people  were  getting  more 
intoxicated  by  the  minute.  The  most  offensive  drinker  was 
a  fan  located  about  five  rows  down.  He  repeatedly  stood, 
yelled,  and  waved  a  straw-covered  decanter  high  above  his 
head,  after  which  he  threw  his  head  back,  took  another 
drink,  and  fell  down  on  his  buddies. 

I  became  absolutely  disgusted  with  all  of  this.  I  was  more 
than  "sick  and  tired"  of  the  situation  I  was  in.  I  felt  that  I 
had  every  right  to  be  in  an  environment  more  to  my  liking. 

At  one  point  during  the  game  when  the  noise  was  at  a 
minimum,  almost  quiet,  I  stood  and  began  speaking. 

I  proclaimed  with  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
many  people  in  that  section  of  the  stadium,  "Folks,  I  am  a 
Methodist  preacher!  Duke  is  a  Methodist  University!  I 
thought  that  I  was  coming  to  a  football  game.  But  I've  ended 
up  at  a  drinking  party!  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  all  this  liquor 
flowing  around  me!  I  am  a  non-drinker  and  I  have  a  right 
to  come  to  a  football  game  at  Duke  without  being  offended 
by  this  public  display  of  drinking!  How  about  everybody 
keeping  your  drinking  to  yourselves  and  let's  get  on  with 
the  business  of  looking  at  the  football  game!"  I  sat  down. 
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Beside  me,  sat  one  of  the  offenders  who  was  about  drunk. 
He  turned  to  me  and  haltingly  asked,  "Are. ..you. ..a 
Metho...dish...prea...sher?"  I  assured  him  that  I  was. 
"Is. ..Duke  a  Meth...dish  Uni...versh...ty?"  I  told  him  that  it 
was.  "Are  you. ..really  shick...and  tired. ..of  all  thish 
drinkin?"  I  told  him  that  I  certainly  was.  "And. ..you  want 
every. ..body. ..to. ..look  at. ..the  foot. ..ball. ..game?"  I  let  him 
know  that  that  was  what  I  wanted. 

During  the  next  lull  in  the  game  he  struggled  to  his  feet 
and  announced  in  a  loud  voice,  "Ladish...an  gentle. ..men 
Thish. .. ISH. .. a. ..Meth...o... dish  preash...er!"  as  he  pointed 
at  me.  "Duke  ISH  a...Meth...dish...Uni...vershty.  He 
ISH...shick...and  tired.. .of  all. ..thish  drinkin!  Lesh...put...our 
bottles  up. ..and  look. ..at  the. ..foot. ..ball  game!" 

He  flopped  down,  turned,  grabbed  my  hand,  and  asked, 
"How'd  ya... like. ./at?" 

I  told  him  that  I  appreciated  what  he  had  done. 

Believe  it  or  not,  after  that  I  did  not  see  another  alcohol 
container  during  the  game.  If  people  continued  to  drink, 
they  did  not  do  it  openly. 

In  fact,  I  never  again  saw  drinking  like  that  at  any  other 
Duke  game. 

r'Tu,,m  f  y  "|{"^| 
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Over  250  of  us  Methodists  were  congregated  on  the  corner  of 
Canal  and  Bourbon  Streets  singing  at  the  top  of  our  voices  and 
one  could  not  hear  the  voice  of  the  person  standing  next  to  him. 
The  noise  of  clanging  streetcars  and  revved  up  car  motors  were 
punctuated  by  the  sound  of  horns  and  police  whistles  so  that  the 
sound  made  by  the  crowd  on  the  corner  could  not  be  heard. 

I  was  attending  a  National  Congress  on  Evangelism  held 
by  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  Roosevelt  Hotel  in  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana.  Methodists  attended  from  all  over  the  nation. 
The  seminars,  dealt  with  every  aspect  of  evangelism.  The  most 
renowned  speaker  was  Lord  Donald  Soper,  Methodist  Minis- 
ter and  a  Member  of  Parliament  in  England. 

Downtown  street  services  were  planned  for  the  week  at 
Jackson  Square  and  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Bourbon  streets.  I 
participated  in  the  service  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Bourbon. 

The  service  was  poorly  produced  in  every  way.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  held  at  one  of  the  busiest  places  in  downtown 
New  Orleans.  Maybe,  that  was  a  part  of  the  rationale  in  choos- 
ing the  location.  More  people  would  be  around.  But  the  time  of 
the  service  coincided  with  rush  hour. 

We  impeded  both  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic  so  that 
we  probably  caused  people  to  lose  their  religion  instead  of  get- 
ting some.  A  few  of  our  crowd  were  responsible  for  handing 
out  copies  of  the  "Upper  Room"  which,  I  felt,  was  being  wasted 
on  the  people  attempting  to  fight  their  way  through  the  crowd 
in  order  to  get  home. 

We  were  getting  nowhere  in  our  attempt  to  witness.  So, 
after  awhile  I  positioned  myself  about  fifty  yards  down  Bour- 
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Roosevelt  Hotel  (in  background)  and  Canal  and  Bourbon 


Streets,  New  Orleans,  LA,  location  of  street  service 
bon  Street  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  witness  to  those  who 
came  through  our  crowd. 

I  disassociated  myself  from  the  service  and  identified  with 
what  might  be  going  through  the  minds  of  the  persons  coming 
down  the  sidewalk.  It  was  about  what  I  expected. 

I  asked  a  man,  "What  is  going  on  up  at  the  corner?" 

"D...  if  I  know,"  he  said.  "Sounds  like  a  bunch  of  d...  drunks 
to  me." 

I  said,  "I  think  it's  a  bunch  of  Methodists  who  are  in  town 
for  some  kind  of  conference.  You  know  what  Methodists  are 
don't  you?" 

"Nope.  Never  heard  of  'em,"  he  answered. 

"They're  a  denomination  of  Protestants  who  believe  that  if 
a  man  repents  of  his  sins  and  asks  for  forgiveness,  God  will 
answer  his  prayer,  and  he  can  be  a  true  child  of  God  and  live  a 
good  life.  That's  great  isn't  it?" 

Another  person  was  a  beautiful  girl  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  The  group  at  the  corner  was  singing  a  song  I  could 
barely  make  out.  I  asked  her,  "What  is  that  group  singing  up 
at  the  corner?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  answered. 

"Oh,  I  think  I  recognize  it.  It's  'How  Great  Thou  Art.'  Have 
you  ever  heard  that  song?" 
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She  mumbled  something  about  Billy  Graham  and  hearing 
it  on  TV. 

I  said,  "I  remember  hearing  it  on  TV  too.  I  remember  some 
of  the  words.  'And  when  I  think  that  God  his  Son  not  sparing, 
sent  him  to  die  I  scarce  can  take  it  in;  that  on  the  cross,  my 
burden  gladly  bearing,  he  bled  and  died  to  take  away  my  sin/ 
That's  great.  I  believe  that.  Don't  you?" 

She  gave  some  kind  of  positive  response  and  moved  on. 

Another  person  came  along  with  a  copy  of  the  Upper  Room  in 
his  hands.  I  asked  him  what  kind  of  book  were  the  people  at  the 
corner  handing  out.  He  looked  at  it  and  said,  "I  don't  know.  It  might 
be  some  kind  of  advertisement  for  a  club  called  the  Upper  Room." 

I  paused  as  if  in  thought  and  then  said,  "I  hear  there's  a 
bunch  of  Methodists  in  town.  That  looks  like  one  of  their  pieces 
of  devotional  literature.  The  name  "Upper  Room"  is  named 
after  the  room  where  Jesus  met  with  his  disciples  for  the  Last 
Supper  before  his  crucifixion.  The  Methodists  believe  that  Jesus 
died  for  our  sins  on  the  cross.  If  we  depend  on  that  we  can  be 
forgiven  for  our  sins.  That's  good  news  isn't  it?" 

"It  sure  is,"  he  said  and  moved  on. 

There  was  a  group  of  about  six  people.  I  sized  them  up  by 
their  conversation  as  they  passed  by. 

Their  shoulders  were  drawn  up  and  they  were  saying  such 
things  as,  "Lord,  that  was  a  street  meetin'." 

Other  things  they  were  saying  indicated  to  me  that  they 
were  well  acquainted  with  church  and  street  meetings.  They 
appeared  to  be  the  kind  of  people  who  put  their  fifty-weeks-a- 
year  religion  in  a  coffee  can  and  leave  it  on  a  pantry  shelf  until 
they  get  back  from  a  well-deserved  two-week  vacation  from 
religion.  They  had  hit  Bourbon  Street  wild-eyed  and  like  a  horse 
with  nostrils  dilated  by  sensing  something  exciting,  only  to  be 
surprised  by  a  religious  service  just  like  back  home.  Our  service 
probably  served  only  to  give  them  guilt  feelings  as  they  pursued 
pleasure  in  the  Big  Easy. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  my  little  sermons  were  the  only  thing 
connected  with  the  street  service  that  made  any  sense  to  the 
passersby.  Hopefully,  they  did  some  good. 
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About  Our  Father's 
Business 

Jesus  said:  "...wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about 
my  Father  s  business?" 


Luke  2:49 
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TRUTH  PREVAILED 


I  kept  asking  myself,  "Why  can't  this  committee  act?" 

The  committee  was  from  all  appearances  typical  of  an  ar- 
chitecture committee  in  any  church.  Jack,  the  chairman,  was  a 
builder.  A  school  principal,  a  postal  clerk,  a  banker,  a  retired 
industrialist  who  was  the  principal  stockholder  in  the  bank, 
and  a  furniture  dealer  made  up  the  rest  of  the  committee. 

I  thought,  "There  is  no  reason  that  these  people  can't  final- 
ize a  plan.  Where  is  the  hold-up?  Is  there  something  sinister 
going  on  that  accounts  for  all  this  foot  dragging?" 

Plans  for  a  new  church  had  been  in  the  making  for  years. 
Since  the  congregation  expected  to  build  a  new  building,  the 
old  building  had  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  almost  to  the  point 
of  falling  down.  When  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time  after  being 
appointed  pastor,  I  sat  down  and  cried.  I'll  never  forget  that 
peeling  paint  hanging  from  the  old  sculptured  metal  ceiling.  I 
was  embarrassed  by  having  to  preach  in  such  a  sanctuary, 
and  most  of  the  congregation  was  embarrassed,  too. 

I  had  been  sent  there  to  get  a  new  church  built.  It  looked  as 
if  they  were  about  ready  to  build.  An  excellent  Building  Orga- 
nization was  in  place  due  to  the  leadership  of  my  predecessor. 
There  was  enough  money  in  the  bank  to  begin  building.  People 
were  excited.  The  Building  Committee  with  its  sub-committees 
was  poised  for  action. 

Everything  hinged  on  final  action  by  the  Architecture  Com- 
mittee. The  government  of  the  Methodist  church  stipulated  that 
the  Architecture  Committee  must  finalize  preliminary  plans 
and  present  them  for  approval  by  the  congregation  before  any- 
thing can  be  done. 
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I  met  with  the  Architecture  Committee  regularly  for  several 
months.  We  poured  over  the  same  yellowed,  five-year-old  pre- 
liminary plans  every  time  without  making  any  significant  changes 
and,  more  significantly,  without  approving  them.  I  came  away 
from  those  meetings,  puzzled,  bewildered,  and  depressed. 

I  remembered  what  several  fellow  ministers  had  said  to  me 
at  the  time  of  my  appointment  to  the  church. 

One  said,  "Boy,  you're  going  to  a  hard  church." 

Another  said,  "I'll  be  praying  for  you/' 

One  former  pastor  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  sim- 
ply said,  "God  have  mercy  on  your  soul." 

I  was  beginning  to  understand  what  they  meant. 

The  gossip  that  my  predecessor  had  been  run  out  of  town 
did  not  help. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Architecture  Committee  was  not 
any  different  from  the  others.  The  same  old  discussion  resulted 
in  a  minor  change  or  two. 

I  asked  them  to  approve  the  plan.  But  they  declined  saying 
that  they  needed  more  time. 

I  then  announced,  "I  am  setting  the  date  of  April  15th  for  a 
congregational  vote  on  our  preliminary  plans.  A  notice  will  be 
sent  to  the  congregation." 

Immediately,  Jack  and  Mr.  Morrison,  the  retired  industrialist, 
protested,  "There's  no  way  we  can  be  ready  in  two  months." 

I  simply  replied,  "The  congregation  will  vote  on  this  plan 
which  you  have  had  for  five  years.  Since  no  significant  changes 
have  been  made  in  it  for  the  last  two  years,  two  months  will 
not  make  that  much  difference." 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

During  the  sleepless  night  following  the  meeting,  the  ex- 
planation for  the  stalling  became  suddenly  clear  to  me.  It  was 
THE  MONEY,  the  bank,  the  majority  stockholder. 

I  could  hardly  wait  until  morning  in  order  to  confirm  my 
suspicions.  I  could  hardly  wait  until  the  bank  opened.  Nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  finally  arrived  and  found  me  at  the  bank 
waiting  for  the  doors  to  be  opened.  I  wanted  the  answer  to 
three  questions. 
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"How  much  money  is  deposited  in  our  building  fund?"  I 
inquired  of  the  banker.  I  was  given  some  vague  figure.  But  I 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  the  correct  amount.  It  was  a  sub- 
stantial sum. 

"How  much  interest  do  you  charge  for  your  loans?" 
"Six  percent." 

"How  much  interest  are  we  getting?" 

"I  don't  have  that  information  without  doing  some  calcu- 
lating. Come  back  later  and  we'll  try  to  have  it  for  you."  He 
refused  to  give  me  that  information  at  the  time. 

I  hurried  to  the  church  and  delved  into  the  financial  records 
of  the  church  and  found  out  just  what  I  had  suspected.  The 
church  was  getting  only  two  percent  return  on  its  investment. 

What  to  do? 

I  had  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  getting  to  the  root  of  prob- 
lems and  getting  them  solved.  My  perception  of  integrity  and 
honesty  did  not  allow  me  to  do  things  undercover  and  on  the 
sly.  That  resulted  in  my  doing  things  openly  and  above  board. 
I  could  have  been  accused  of  handling  things  without  enough 
diplomacy  and  tact. 

I  came  by  this  honestly.  I  was  taught  by  preachers  in  my 
youth  who  used  the  term  "Holy  Boldness."  It  meant  telling 
the  truth  in  candor  without  fear  or  favor.  They  cited  brave 
examples  like  John  the  Baptist,  Jesus,  Paul,  Christian  mar- 
tyrs, Martin  Luther,  and  many  others.  One  oft-quoted  scrip- 
ture was,  "Blessed  are  you  who  are  persecuted  for  righteous- 
ness sake."  Suffering  as  a  result  of  taking  a  stand  was  con- 
sidered a  badge  of  discipleship.  Those  role  models  evidently 
influenced  me  although  I  did  not  deliberately  follow  their 
teaching. 

I  believed  in  the  triumph  of  truth  over  error  as  expressed 
by  the  poem: 

"Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again; 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers 
But  Error,  wounded  writhes  in  pain, 
And  dies  among  his  worshippers." 
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But  I  never  seriously  considered  that  I  might  be  dead  and 
gone  before  some  of  the  truth  I  fought  for  would  be  vindicated. 

I  rushed  out  of  the  church  office  and  went  directly  to  Mr. 
Morrison's  house.  Mr.  Morrison  greeted  me  in  his  customary 
gracious  manner,  which  was  almost  enough  to  deter  me  from 
saying  what  I  had  come  to  say. 

I  got  right  to  the  point  by  saying,  "Mr.  Morrison,  I  think  I 
have  discovered  why  the  Architecture  Committee  has  delayed 
in  approving  the  preliminary  plans. 

"Why  is  that?"  asked  Mr.  Morrison,  speaking  in  his  soft, 
nasal  drawl,  exuding  self-confidence.  There  was  no  apparent 
anxiety  even  though  the  banker  had  already  called  him  and 
informed  him  that  I  had  been  snooping  around  asking  about 
interest  rates.  Even  if  he  suspected  that  I  was  on  to  something, 
I  am  sure  that  he  considered  me  the  proverbial  "poodle  dog 
barking  at  the  moon." 

I  said,  "We  can't  get  any  further  with  the  building  of  the 
church  because  your  bank  is  making  four  percent  on  our 
money.  You're  blocking  things  because  you  don't  want  to  give 
up  that  money." 

I  paused  and  studied  his  face  in  order  to  detect  any  change. 
A  slight  flush  of  the  cheeks,  and  the  steeling  of  his  narrowing 
eyes  indicated  to  me  that  the  shot  had  hit  its  target. 

Mr.  Morrison  took  a  long  breath,  and  assumed  the  air  of  a 
pro  dealing  with  a  rookie.  Admittedly,  I  was  up  against  one 
who  had  played  this  game  many  times. 

In  the  smooth,  patronizing  voice  that  sophisticates  use  on 
innocents,  he  said,  "Now,  Mr.  Miller,  you  should  be  careful 
about  going  around  making  irresponsible,  unfounded  state- 
ments like  that.  That's  libelous  and  could  get  you  into  a  lot  of 
trouble.  It's  not  a  good  practice  to  go  around  suspecting  and 
accusing  people." 

I  assured  him  that  I  thought  that  I  was  right  and  departed 
to  attend  to  my  regular  pastoral  duties. 

I  could  sense  the  impending  fallout  from  the  bomb  I  had 
dropped.  By  evening  the  telephone  was  ringing  off  the  hook. 
Calls  came  from  various  people  reacting  to  Mr.  Morrison's  ver- 
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sion  of  what  had  happened.  That  gave  them  sufficient  reason 
to  call  and  "bless  the  preacher  out." 

The  most  important  call  came  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Architecture  Committee  who  had  been  out  of  town  all  day.  He 
was  briefed  by  Mr.  Morrison  upon  his  return. 

Jack  proceeded  to  reprimand  me  for  accusing  Mr.  Morrison. 
He  recited  a  list  of  Mr.  Morrison's  virtues  and  good  deeds.  He 
reminded  me  of  his  standing  in  the  church  and  community. 
He  told  me  that  I  would  suffer  serious  consequences  if  I  did  not 
cease  and  desist. 

Jack  then  tried  to  turn  the  tables  on  me  by  accusing  me  of 
mal-administration  and  failing  to  follow  church  government.  He 
implied  that  I  was  just  as  crooked  in  trying  to  get  what  I  wanted 
as  I  had  accused  Mr.  Morrison  of  being.  But  this  was  Jack's  down- 
fall in  the  conversation.  Jack  could  read  blueprints  but  he  was  out 
of  his  field  in  knowing  church  government.  When  I  asked  him  to 
tell  me  how  I  had  done  wrong,  he  got  confused  several  times. 

I  interrupted  his  feeble  attempt  by  saying,  "Jack,  it's  plain 
to  me  that  you  are  having  difficulty  remembering  what  Mr. 
Morrison  has  prompted  you  to  say.  The  words  you  are  using 
are  not  your  words,  they're  his.  You  just  can't  remember  ex- 
actly what  he  said.  You  are  doing  his  dirty  work  for  him." 

I  kept  asking  myself,  "Why  is  Jack  going  out  on  a  limb  for 
Mr.  Morrison?  Why  is  this  nice  peace-loving  guy  who  usually 
avoids  all  controversy  and  wants  to  be  friends  with  everybody, 
especially  his  preacher,  doing  a  thing  like  this?  Does  Mr. 
Morrison  have  him  over  some  kind  of  barrel?" 

In  the  midst  of  Jack's  diatribe,  the  answer  came  to  me.  I 
said,  "Jack,  Mr.  Morrison  has  put  you  up  to  this.  He's  told  you 
to  jump,  and  you've  jumped.  He's  told  you  to  block  the  work 
of  the  Architecture  Committee,  and  you  have  done  that.  He 
has  told  you  to  stop  me,  and  you're  trying  to  do  that.  I  know 
why.  It  has  just  now  come  to  me.  You  are  beholden  to  Mr. 
Morrison.  You're  a  contractor,  and  your  line  of  credit  is  with 
his  bank.  You  have  to  do  what  he  says  because  you  owe  him 
money.  It  won't  work  Jack.  I'm  going  to  expose  both  of  you. 
Do  what  you  will  to  me.  But  I'm  going  to  expose  both  of  you." 
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Jack  vehemently  denied  my  accusation,  muttered  some- 
thing designed  to  scare  me,  and  banged  down  the  receiver.  I 
got  more  hostile  calls  before  bedtime.  All  this  did  not  make  for 
a  restful  night  of  sleep.  Even  soldiers  in  Holy  Wars  are  not  ex- 
empt from  anxiety. 

I  did  not  know  what  the  future  held  for  me. 

The  next  morning  I  arrived  in  the  church  office  at  about 
nine  o'clock  and  was  engaged  in  ministerial  paperwork  when 
there  came  a  knock  on  the  door.  I  got  up  and  opened  the  door — 
 there  stood  Jack. 

I  invited  him  in  and  asked  him  to  have  a  seat,  wondering 
what  Jack  had  on  his  mind.  I  knew  from  experience  that  people 
can  do  all  kinds  of  unexpected  things,  tell  outright  lies,  lay  traps 
of  deception  and  falsehood,  and  make  fiction  more  believable 
than  truth. 

Jack  got  right  to  the  point.  He  said,  "Mr.  Miller,  you  have 
everything  figured  out  right.  Everything  you've  said  is  true." 

I  nearly  fell  out  of  my  chair,  not  because  of  the  content  of 
his  statements  but  because  of  the  swiftness  with  which  my  sus- 
picions were  being  confirmed.  I  was  surprised  by  his  one-hun- 
dred-and-eighty  degree  turn  in  such  a  short  time. 

Jack  explained,  "Last  night  after  my  conversation  with  you, 
I  was  sitting  in  the  chair  reading  the  paper.  Martha  was  play- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  floor."  Martha  was  the  younger  of  two 
little  daughters  that  Jack  not  only  loved,  but  also  worshipped. 
If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  regarding  a  child  too  highly,  Jack 
was  guilty. 

As  Jack  continued,  tears  welled  up  in  his  big  blue  eyes  and 
coursed  down  his  cheeks.  "Martha  stopped  playing,  looked  up 
at  me  and  asked,  'Daddy,  why  can't  we  have  a  new  church?'  I 
lowered  my  paper  to  see  her  little  upturned  face  and  began  try- 
ing to  answer  her  question.  I  said  things  like,  'Honey,  we  don't 
have  the  plans  ready.  We  don't  have  enough  money,  and  things 
like  that.'  But  the  more  I  tried  to  explain,  the  more  I  realized  that 
I  was  telling  my  own  little  girl  a  pack  of  lies.  None  of  it  was  true. 
But  they  seemed  to  satisfy  her  and  she  dropped  it.  But  I  couldn't 
drop  it.  I  couldn't  sleep  all  night.  All  I  could  think  about  was, 
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'Daddy,  why  can't  we  have  a  new  church?'  I  knew  that  Mr. 
Morrison  and  I  are  the  reason  we  can't  have  a  new  church.  I 
couldn't  wait  to  get  over  here  to  tell  you." 

By  that  time  the  tears  were  streaming  down  both  our  faces. 

When  he  had  regained  his  composure,  he  added,  "He  HAS 
had  me  over  a  barrel.  His  bank  DOES  let  me  have  the  money  to 
carry  my  projects.  I  HAVE  been  obligated  to  him.  But  I  have 
already  gone  this  morning  and  found  another  source  of  credit. 
I'm  a  free  man.  From  now  on  you  can  count  on  me.  Those 
plans  will  be  ready  by  April  15th.  We'll  build  the  church." 

We  were  so  overwhelmed  as  a  result  of  the  tension-filled 
preceding  hours  and  the  sudden  release  that  we  both  sat  there 
and  cried. 

Finally,  we  both  stood  and  engaged  in  an  appropriate 
manly  hug  of  confirmation.  The  occasion  called  for  more  that 
a  parting  handshake.  Jack  went  out  of  the  door. 

April  15th  was  a  big  day.  Even  though  Mr.  Morrison  had 
used  every  political  ploy  to  defeat  approval,  an  excited  congre- 
gation approved  the  preliminary  plans  by  a  leaping  vote.  It 
was  supposed  to  have  been  a  standing  vote  but  they  literally 
leaped  off  the  floor. 

What  about  Mr.  Morrison?  He  cooperated  in  a  way  that 
anyone  would  think  that  starting  the  building  of  the  church 
was  his  idea.  He  contributed  the  cost  of  the  entire  chancel  as  a 
memorial  to  his  son.  At  the  first  service  in  the  new  church  he 
was  one  of  the  official  greeters  in  the  narthex  to  extend  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  many  visitors. 

One  would  never  suspect  that  we  had  experienced  that 
confrontation  on  that  fateful  day.  After  I  was  appointed  to 
another  church  he  took  me  out  to  eat  with  him  every  time  he 
came  to  town.  I  considered  him  a  friend  until  his  dying  day. 
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The  church's  parsonage  was  the  worst  house  I  have  ever 
lived  in,  even  during  the  Great  Depression.  It  was  located  in  a 
densely  populated  industrial  community  and  stood  about 
twenty  feet  from  a  noisy,  busy  thoroughfare.  The  little  five- 
room,  uninsulated  bungalow  was  very  old.  The  one  bathroom 
had  old  fixtures:  a  wall  hung  lavatory  and  a  shower  kit  in- 
stalled above  an  old  four-legged  bathtub.  The  house  was  fur- 
nished with  old  furniture  and  appliances.  It  was  heated  by  a 
circulator  oil  heater  located  in  one  of  the  rooms.  We  had  great 
difficulty  keeping  ourselves  and  our  infant  warm  in  the  win- 
ter. We  bought  house  clothes  that  we  had  never  worn  before 
such  as  extra  heavy  housecoats,  ski-type  knit  pajamas,  and 
wool-lined  house  shoes. 

The  move  to  this  house  was  very  traumatic  because  we 
had  come  from  a  beautiful  new  seven-room,  two-bath  parson- 
age located  in  a  lovely  countryside  where  we  had  lived  for 
four  years.  It  was  furnished  with  the  latest  appliances  and 
heated  by  a  central-air  heating  system. 

The  congregation  to  which  we  were  sent  had  just  built  a 
new  fellowship  building.  This  was  done  even  though  there  was 
a  large  fellowship  hall  on  the  ground  floor  underneath  the  sanc- 
tuary, just  like  hundreds  of  other  churches.  Of  course,  the  new 
facilities  were  much  nicer.  But  in  the  light  of  the  condition  of 
the  parsonage,  I  immediately  wondered  why  building  a  fel- 
lowship building  had  been  made  a  priority. 

The  congregation  knew  they  needed  a  new  parsonage.  That 
was  the  reason  that  most  of  the  members  were  receptive  to  the 
idea  of  building  one  when  I  proposed  it.  The  official  board 
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started  discussing  the  project.  A  building  committee  was  elected 
within  a  year  of  my  moving  there. 

The  Parsonage  Building  committee  proceeded  with  plans  to 
build  a  new  parsonage.  They  asked  me  to  try  to  find  a  building 
site.  I  knew  almost  immediately  where  I  wanted  the  parsonage. 
It  was  a  beautiful  wooded  area  at  the  edge  of  town.  It  was  part  of 
a  large  parcel  of  land  owned  by  a  man  in  Tennessee.  Everybody 
said  that  he  had  refused  to  sell  any  of  it  to  anybody  and  that  there 
was  no  use  for  me  to  contact  him.  I  finally  learned  who  he  was 
and  contacted  him.  After  two  or  three  conversations  with  him 
over  the  telephone,  he  became  favorable  to  the  idea.  I'll  never 
forget  the  day  he  met  me  on  the  property.  After  we  discussed 
what  I  wanted,  he  simply  said  that  he  would  sell  it  to  the  church. 
That  is  where  the  parsonage  stands  today. 

Even  though  most  of  the  congregation  were  in  favor  of  build- 
ing a  new  parsonage,  a  few  were  opposed.  And  they  began  to 
squawk.  One  man  said  what  I  suppose  has  been  said  by  at 
least  one  member  of  every  church  that  has  set  out  to  build  a 
new  parsonage.  He  said  to  me,  "Why  you  already  live  in  a 
house  that's  better  than  mine."  That  wasn't  true. 

I  answered  him  by  saying,  "Sam,  I  commend  you  for  the 
kind  of  house  you  live  in.  You've  done  an  excellent  job  provid- 
ing such  a  good  house  for  your  large  family.  And  just  to  think 
you've  done  it  all  on  one  income.  But  the  parsonage  reflects 
what  the  church  has  done  on  a  hundred  incomes.  It  is  not 
representative  of  what  they  can  and  should  do." 

The  chosen  lot  was  about  a  mile  from  the  church  and  located 
in  the  general  vicinity  of  the  state  training  school,  the  kind  of 
institution  formerly  referred  to  as  a  reformatory.  There  was  an- 
other Methodist  Church  and  parsonage  located  right  beside  the 
training  school.  A  large  housing  development  was  located  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  proposed  site  for  the  new  parsonage. 

A  man  said  to  me,  "I  wouldn't  think  of  putting  my  wife 
and  family  in  a  heavy  wooded  lot  out  there  near  the  training 
school,"  implying  that  an  occasional  runaway  boy  would  make 
it  risky  to  live  there.  There  was  no  real  ground  for  his  objec- 
tion. It  was  just  another  ploy  to  hinder  the  process. 
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I  asked  him,  "Bill  are  you  planning  on  taking  up  preaching 
in  the  Methodist  Church?" 

He  said,  "Why,  no,  of  course,  not.  Why  did  you  ask  me  that?" 

"Only  Methodist  preachers  will  ever  live  in  that  house,  and 
if  you  don't  plan  to  enter  the  Methodist  ministry,  I  don't  be- 
lieve your  wife  will  ever  have  to  live  in  that  house," 

Bill  thought  he  had  something  when  he  asked,  "How  do 
you  know  that  other  Methodist  preachers  sent  to  our  church 
will  want  their  wives  to  live  there?" 

I  replied,  "I  don't.  Who  knows  what  any  preacher  and  fam- 
ily will  think  about  any  parsonage  that  already  exists?  But  you 
can  be  assured  that  you  can  make  at  least  one  preacher  and 
family  happy  by  building  this  parsonage  there."  It  is  very  ironic 
that  some  time  later  he  purchased  a  house  much  closer  to  the 
training  school  than  the  parsonage. 

The  church  had  always  drawn  up  an  annual  budget  and 
appealed  to  the  congregation  to  meet  it.  But  the  budget  had 
never  included  all  of  the  church's  needs.  The  board  depended 
on  groups  and  individuals  in  the  congregation  to  sponsor  and 
raise  money  for  individual  projects.  At  my  insistence  the  Offi- 
cial Board  adopted  the  policy  of  including  all  foreseeable  needs 
in  the  budget  and  appealing  to  the  congregation  to  direct  all  of 
their  giving  to  one  central  treasury. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Official  Board  passed  a  very  significant 
rule  as  a  result  of  my  urging.  They  adopted  the  policy  that  per- 
sons could  no  longer  create  projects  and  raise  money  for  them. 
This  meant  that  no  self-appointed  member  had  the  right  to  solicit 
funds  from  other  church  members  as  the  custom  had  been. 

The  situation  the  Board  was  addressing  can  be  explained 
by  what  one  member  said,  "When  I  left  home  for  church  on 
Sunday  morning,  I  put  ten  one-dollar  bills  in  my  pocket  be- 
cause I  never  knew  how  many  fundraisers  would  meet  me 
before  and  after  church.  There  would  always  be  two  or  three. 
So  I  would  give  a  dollar  or  two  here  and  there,  put  some  money 
in  the  offering  plate  during  the  service,  and  reserve  two  or  three 
dollars  for  any  fundraiser  that  might  beg  me  for  money  after 
the  service.  Sometimes  I  would  go  home  with  money  in  my 
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'if 

pocket.  After  we  passed  this  rule,  I  just  waited  for  the  morning 
offering  and  put  the  whole  ten  dollars  in." 

There  was  a  period  of  adjustment  after  the  adoption  of  the 
new  policy. 

The  principle  past  fundraiser,  to  whom  I  give  the  fictitious 
name  of  Mrs.  Stubbart,  had  done  a  lot  of  good  by  collecting 
money  under  the  old  system.  She  did  not  agree  with  the  Board's 
new  policy.  When  the  Board  announced  the  new  building  pro- 
gram, she  set  about  to  do  what  she  could  to  slow  it  down  if  she 
couldn't  block  it.  Her  ploy  was  to  remind  everybody  that  the 
Fellowship  Building  was  not  yet  paid  for  and  that  the  base- 
ment had  not  been  poured  for  the  youth.  The  large  upstairs 
activity  room  was  more  than  adequate  for  youth  activities.  But 
she  contended  that  we  didn't  need  to  try  building  anything 
until  the  Fellowship  Building  was  completed  and  paid  for.  Her 
rationale  made  it  sound  as  if  the  Fellowship  Building  was  truly 
"The  House  of  God,"  and  His  only  house  on  earth. 

She  let  it  be  known  that  a  large  contributor  to  our  projects 
was  opposed  to  building  a  parsonage.  She  informed  us  that 
we  wouldn't  receive  any  more  gifts  from  this  benefactor  until 
we  made  the  Fellowship  Hall  our  only  concern.  I  went  out  to 
see  this  donor,  not  to  ask  for  money,  but  to  explain  the  church's 
position.  I  don't  know  whether  she  ever  gave  any  more  money 
to  the  church  or  not.  I  never  bowed  to  efforts  on  the  part  of 
people  who  tried  to  buy  control. 

Right  in  the  face  of  the  parsonage  project  Mrs.  Stubbard 
started  her  own  campaign  to  raise  money  for  the  Fellowship 
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Building.  Anybody  who  didn't  like  the  preacher  and  the  church 
leaders  were  prospective  contributors.  I  don't  know  how  well 
she  did.  But  it  was  unpleasant  to  have  this  going  on  in  the 
church.  It  served  to  distract  some  from  giving  in  accordance 
with  the  new  policy. 

Very  early  one  morning  I  was  awakened  by  a  telephone 
call  from  one  of  Mrs.  Stubbard's  accomplices  who  was  a  nice, 
sweet-talking  little  lady.  She  began  in  her  syrupy,  humble  sound- 
ing tone  like  the  tone  of  her  leader  and  mentor.  Try  to  imagine 
how  this  sanctimonious  voice  sounded. 

After  a  halting  friendly  greeting  she  said,  "Rev.  Miller,  I  want 
to  tell  you  about  a  vision  God  gave  me  last  night.  He  gave  me  a 
vision  of  our  Fellowship  Building.  He  gave  me  a  vision  of  the  dirt 
basement  floor  that  has  not  been  poured.  And  then  he  gave  me  a 
vision  of  people  giving  enough  money  to  pour  it.  And  then  I  saw 
a  beautifully  poured  floor.  I  saw  a  group  of  our  precious  young 
people  meeting  in  the  basement  having  a  program  and  playing 
games.  It  was  all  so  beautiful.  It  was  God's  way  of  telling  me  that 
we  ought  to  finish  the  Fellowship  Building  before  we  do  any- 
thing else."  She  paused  to  wait  for  my  response. 

I  replied,  "That's  odd.  God  has  given  you  one  kind  of  vi- 
sion and  he  has  given  me  another.  He  gave  me  a  vision  of  a 
large  adequate  activity  room  on  the  main  floor  of  the  Fellow- 
ship Building  where  our  young  people  meet  two  hours  each 
week.  I  saw  a  beautiful  well  appointed  kitchen  with  all  new 
appliances  to  furnish  their  snack  supper  on  Sunday  evening." 

There  was  some  indication  of  restlessness  at  the  other  end, 
and  the  indication  that  I  was  going  to  be  interrupted,  but  I 
pressed  on  asking  her  for  equal  time. 

I  continued,  "And  then,  God  gave  me  the  vision  of  a  beautiful 
parsonage  in  the  woods,  in  which  the  pastor,  his  wife,  and  baby 
live  for  168  hours  every  week.  He  showed  me  a  well-appointed 
kitchen  with  new  appliances  where  the  pastor's  wife  prepares 
twenty-one  meals  a  week.  He  showed  me  a  house  with  an  ad- 
equate heating  system  where  the  parsonage  family  doesn't  have 
to  shiver  through  the  winter.  He  showed  me  a  happier  pastor 
serving  the  church  better  because  he  had  better  living  conditions. 
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It  was  His  way  of  telling  me  that  he  wanted  the  church  to  build  a 
new  parsonage  as  soon  as  possible/' 

I  paused  for  a  rejoinder  but  only  heard  some  mumbling 
which  indicated  that  she  was  ending  the  conversation. 

Her  call  was  indicative  of  the  movement  to  block  the  build- 
ing of  the  parsonage,  a  movement  headed  by  Mrs.  Stubbart. 

In  spite  of  all  the  screeching,  squawking  and  cackling,  the 
work  of  the  church  and  building  of  the  parsonage  proceeded 
without  a  hitch.  Ironically,  we  never  got  around  to  setting  up 
a  parsonage  fund.  For  several  reasons  the  income  of  the  church 
more  than  doubled. 

On  the  last  Sunday  of  my  tenure  at  the  church,  a  page  of  the 
local  newspaper  was  given  to  pictures  and  an  accompanying 
article  announcing  the  dedication  of  TWO  buildings,  a  Parson- 
age AND  a  Fellowship  Building.  It  reported  that  in  a  two-year 
period  the  church  achieved  the  phenomenal  exploits  of  complet- 
ing and  paying  off  the  debt  on  a  Fellowship  Building;  and  the 
building  of,  and  paying  for  a  new  Parsonage.  All  of  this  was  done 
out  of  the  regular  tithes  and  offerings  of  the  church. 

Both  visions  were  realized:  the  nice,  sweet-talking  little 
lady's  AND  mine. 
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There  was  not  a  single  sound... No  second... No  question... No 
discussion.  Everyone  sat  quietly  and  waited  for  I  know  not 
what.  I  remember  it  as  one  of  the  most  disappointing  times  in 
my  ministry. 

The  church  was  located  in  a  fast  growing  community. 
People  were  moving  into  the  new  housing  developments  every 
day.  I  could  not  possibly  keep  up  with  the  need  for  personal 
evangelism. 

So  I  adopted  a  plan  for  personal  evangelism.  Members  of 
the  church  would  be  trained  and  sent  to  the  homes  of  people 
who  needed  to  make  a  commitment  to  Christ  and  the  church. 
The  names  of  those  to  be  contacted  would  be  those  who  had 
visited  our  church,  who  were  new  neighbors  of  our  members, 
who  were  members  of  civic  and  social  groups  to  which  our 
members  belonged,  or  who  were  acquaintances  through  busi- 
ness contacts.  The  people  to  be  visited  would  be  those  with 
whom  our  church  had  some  connection.  Members  would  not 
be  asked  to  visit  strangers  door  to  door. 

I  worked  on  this  plan  for  a  long  time.  It  reflected  the  char- 
acteristics of  many  tried  and  proven  traditional  visitation  evan- 
gelism programs.  However,  to  a  church  not  accustomed  to 
doing  visitation  evangelism,  it  could  have  appeared  to  be  a 
new-fangled  program  cooked  up  by  the  preacher.  But  it  of- 
fered the  opportunity  for  the  church  to  obey  the  great  commis- 
sion to  all  Christians. 

I  went  to  the  Official  Board  meeting  all  pumped  up  and 
excited.  I  felt  that  this  was  the  priority  for  that  church  at  that 
time.  As  had  been  arranged  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
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ample  time  had  been  set-aside  for  me  to  present  my  plan  to  the 
Board  with  the  hope  that  they  would  adopt  it. 

I  presented  the  plan  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm,  and 
with  the  clarity  that  a  ten  year  old  could  have  understood  it. 

The  chairman  announced  that  the  plan  was  properly  be- 
fore them  and  called  for  a  second  to  adopt  it  since  my  presen- 
tation constituted  a  motion. 

Then,  ensued  the  long  awkward,  tension  filled  interval  of 
silence. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  nothing  was  going  to  be 
said,  the  chairman  asked  for  further  business.  Someone  made 
the  motion,  which  was  seconded,  that  the  church  get  a  new 
coat  rack  for  the  fellowship  hall. 

Immediately,  almost  everyone  found  his  voice.  There  has 
never  been  a  more  hearty  response  to  any  motion. 

A  lot  of  decisions  had  to  be  made.  What  kind  of  coat  rack? 
A  stationary  one  on  the  wall,  or  a  mobile  one  on  wheels? — 
should  it  consist  of  wood  or  of  metal?  If  metal,  what  gauge  of 
metal? — What  color  should  it  be?  A  color  matching  the  walls, 
or  matching  the  furniture,  or  matching  the  decor? — Should  it 
be  custom-made  or  purchased  from  a  commercial  supplier? — 
What  size  should  it  be?  twenty-  or  forty-coat  capacity? — Should 
there  be  a  provision  for  hats?  Hat  shelf  on  top  or  without? 

Every  suggestion  for  answers  to  these  questions  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  pro  and  con.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  every 
placement,  material,  design,  color  and  size  were  discussed  at 
length.  I  learned  more  about  coat  racks  during  that  discussion 
than  I  had  ever  known  before.  After  about  an  hour  a  decision 
was  made  to  purchase  a  large,  standard,  brown,  metal,  mobile 
coat  rack  with  a  hat  shelf. 

That  meeting  said  to  me  that  those  church  officials  were 
more  interested  in  saving  coats  than  they  were  in  saving  souls. 

That,  and  many  other  Church  Official  Board  meetings,  re- 
minded me  of  an  incident  that  happened  in  France  in  1789. 

A  conference  of  Bishops  was  meeting  in  Paris.  One  item  on 
their  agenda  was  the  design  of  the  cloth,  which  covered  the 
chalice  in  the  Mass.  They  were  in  the  midst  of  a  long  debate 
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about  the  revision  of  the  shape  of  the  cloth  when  loud  noises 
from  the  street  prompted  one  Bishop  to  go  to  the  window  to 
learn  what  the  commotion  was  all  about. 

The  noise  was  being  made  by  a  mob  of  angry  students  riot- 
ing in  the  streets  in  protest  of  injustices  to  the  poor  and  the 
overtaxed  lower  class.  It  was  one  incident  on  the  eve  of  the 
bloody  French  Revolution.  They  concerned  themselves  with  a 
communion  doily  while  society  suffered. 

Now,  176  years  later  it  was  a  coat  rack. 
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During  the  discussion  someone  pettishly  remarked,  "If  Santa 
Claus  doesn't  come,  then  I  won't  come." 

The  question  before  the  Council  on  Ministries  was  whether 
or  not  Santa  Claus  should  be  included  in  the  Christmas  program. 

I  asked,  "If  we  have  a  Christmas  program  with  the  birth  of 
Jesus  as  the  central  theme,  and  then  have  Santa  Claus  to  come 
in,  what  will  produce  the  greatest  effect  on  young  impression- 
able minds,  Jesus  or  the  man  in  the  Red  Suit?" 

Immediately,  someone  said,  "Little  children  can't  under- 
stand the  birth  of  Jesus.  The  minds  we're  trying  to  impress  don't 
benefit  from  the  Christmas  story." 

I  replied,  "I  suppose  that  you  are  suggesting  that  the  manger 
story  is  more  difficult  to  understand  than  the  one  about  a  jolly 
little  man,  flying  through  the  air  in  a  sleigh  pulled  by  eight  rein- 
deer. In  the  sleigh  there  are  enough  toys  for  every  child  in  the 
whole  world.  He  lands  on  the  top  of  every  house  and  goes  down 
the  chimney  with  a  bag  of  toys  on  his  back.  After  depositing  the 
toys,  he  goes  back  up  the  chimney,  and  on  to  the  next  house  until 
he  visits  every  house  in  the  whole  world.... all  in  one  night.  Maybe, 
that  IS  easier  to  understand."  I  continued,  "What  if  it  is  true  that 
they  cannot  understand  the  birth  of  Jesus  as  well  as  they  under- 
stand Santa  Claus?  Does  that  mean  we  should  abandon  Chris- 
tianity simply  because  it  is  more  difficult  to  understand,  and  settle 
for  fantasy  simply  because  it's  easier  to  understand?" 

Someone  said,  "The  Christmas  program  is  more  for  the 
adults  than  for  the  children.  They  get  a  great  thrill  out  of  see- 
ing the  children  perform." 

Somebody  countered  with,  "Adults  have  a  responsibility  not 
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to  exploit  children  for  their  own  gratification.  What  is  done  by 
the  children  should  be  done  for  the  children's  sake,  and  not  for 
the  sake  of  adults.  Putting  children  up  to  sing  in  programs  just  so 
their  parents  can  get  a  kick  out  of  seeing  their  children  perform  is 
not  the  most  worthy  motive.  Children  should  be  asked  to  speak 
and  sing  about  Jesus  so  that  it  will  increase  their  love  for  Jesus. 
Their  participation  in  the  program  should  be  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  THEIR  understanding  of  and  commitment  to  Jesus/7 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Council  stirred  uncomfortably 
when  this  observation  was  made. 

Someone  broke  the  tension  by  saying,  "We  have  always 
had  Santa  Claus  in  our  Christmas  programs.  It's  a  tradition/' 

The  Director  of  Christian  Education  spoke  up,  "The  practice 
of  having  Santa  Claus  in  the  churches  at  Christmas  time  started 
years  ago  when  the  church  was  the  center  of  community  activ- 
ity. Almost  everything  that  happened  happened  at  the  church. 
There  was  no  television.  Radio  had  no  way  of  saturating  people 
with  entertainment.  Travel  was  limited.  People  were  poorer.  Santa 
Claus  at  church  was  about  the  only  time  most  children  ever  saw 
him,  or  had  an  opportunity  to  get  a  bag  of  fruit  and  candies." 

She  continued  by  saying,  "Contrast  the  present  scene.  Santa 
Claus  is  on  television  before  Thanksgiving,  on  television  forty 
times  a  day  from  Thanksgiving  to  Christmas.  He  is  on  many 
street  corners  and  in  every  Shopping  Center.  The  Season  has 
been  completely  commercialized.  The  last  thing  we  need  is 
another  Santa  Claus.  The  tradition  began  in  times  which  justi- 
fied the  tradition,  but  the  times  have  changed." 

Wow!  Those  were  thoughts  that  seemed  to  have  never 
crossed  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Council.  But  even  though  the 
arguments  were  convincing,  some  in  the  group  were  governed 
more  by  sentimentality  than  by  reason. 

Somebody  said,  "A  lot  of  people  have  said  that  if  Santa 
Claus  does  not  come,  they  won't  come." 

After  a  dramatic  pause,  a  man  spoke  up  and  said, 
"Then... maybe... Jesus... will  come." 

It  was  a  pity.  That  year  we  had  only  Jesus  in  our  Christ- 
mas program. 
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I  have  had  many  experiences  about  which  I  have  said,  "It's 
enough  to  drive  me  crazy/' 

One  time  after  I  had  said  that,  my  son  said,  "Father,  for 
you,  it's  not  a  drive.  It's  a  short  putt." 

That  could  have  been  my  subconscious  reason  for  inviting 
a  staff  member  of  the  Charlotte  Mental  Health  agency  to  present 
a  program  on  mental  health  at  my  church  one  Sunday  evening. 
For  years  I  had  regular  Sunday  evening  programs  at  my 
churches  on  all  kinds  of  subjects  including  Bible  Study,  and 
personal  and  social  issues.  One  time  I  had  the  chaplain  of  the 
state  hospital  at  Morganton  to  speak  at  a  church.  But  this  was 
the  first  program  on  mental  health.  I  suppose  that  I  harbored 
the  notion  that  I  could  pick  up  some  free  advice  on  how  to 
cope  with  the  things  that  were  driving  me  crazy. 

I  remember  something  that  happened  when  I  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Wofford  College  that  was  enough  to  drive  me  crazy. 

I  was  the  monitor  of  my  dormitory  during  my  junior  year. 
My  responsibility  was  to  keep  order  in  my  dorm.  I  took  a  sol- 
emn vow  to  report  to  the  dean  of  the  college  any  infraction  of 
the  rules  of  the  college.  I  understood  that  my  report  might  lead 
to  the  dismissal  of  the  offending  student.  My  job  was  fairly 
easy  most  of  the  time. 

But  one  night  about  eleven  o'clock  when  everybody  was 
supposed  to  have  settled  down,  I  went  to  bed.  After  awhile  I 
began  to  hear  some  unusual  moving  around  in  the  room  di- 
rectly over  me  on  the  second  floor.  After  about  an  hour  the 
noise  which  began  rather  softly  developed  into  a  "thumping 
and  bumping,  scraping  and  scratching,  rattling  and  banging" 
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loud  enough  to  be  quite  disturbing.  I  got  out  of  bed,  went  up- 
stairs and  knocked  on  the  door  to  get  their  attention.  Because  I 
knew  the  guys  who  occupied  the  room,  I  didn't  want  them  to 
open  the  door  because  I  was  afraid  of  what  I  would  find. 
Through  the  closed  door  I  told  the  boys  to  knock  it  off  and  get 
quiet.  Things  got  quiet  and  I  went  back  to  my  room. 

After  awhile,  however,  the  same  thing  started  up  again... 
"thumping  and  bumping,  scraping  and  scratching,  rattling 
and  banging."  I  was  beginning  to  get  agitated.  I  got  out  of 
bed,  went  upstairs  and  knocked  on  the  door  but  didn't  want 
it  opened  because  I  knew  that  what  I  would  find  would  not 
be  good.  I  rebuked  the  boys  on  the  inside  and  ordered  them 
to  knock  it  off  and  to  get  quiet.  Things  got  quiet  and  I  re- 
turned to  my  room  and  went  to  bed.  It  was  around  12:30 
AM  by  this  time. 

About  the  time  I  was  dosing  off  to  sleep,  the  sounds 
resumed... "thumping  and  bumping,  scraping  and  scratching, 
rattling  and  banging."  It  was  enough  to  drive  me  crazy.  I  leaped 
out  of  bed,  ran  up  the  steps,  banged  on  the  door,  and  shouted 
out  demanding  them  to  open  the  door.  After  several  bangs 
and  shouts,  one  of  the  boys  opened  the  door. 

No  wonder  the  "thumping  and  bumping,  the". ..you  know. 
Those  two  drunken  students  had  taken  all  the  pieces  of  furni- 
ture in  the  room  and  made  a  pile  of  them  in  the  center  of  the 
room.  They  had  taken  all  the  smaller  objects  in  the  room  and 
had  piled  them  on  top  of  the  furniture.  And  then,  they  had 
taken  everything  in  containers:  shaving  lotion,  foot  powder, 
soft  drinks,  et  cetera,  and  had  poured  them  out  on  the  books, 
pictures,  et  cetera  on  top  of  the  pile. 

On  the  very  top  of  the  entire  mess,  his  attempts  to  get  there 
contributing  to  the  noise,  was  the  other  student  almost  touch- 
ing the  ceiling.  He  was  dressed  in  a  woman's  bra  and  bikini 
panties  and  posing  like  a  slut  on  a  Roman  couch.  He  was  lying 
on  his  left  side  with  his  left  leg  stretched  straight.  His  right  one 
was  bent  with  elevated  knee  in  a  suggestive  pose.  His  left  arm 
and  hand  supported  his  made  up  face  which  had  a  come  hither 
expression.  His  right  arm  was  lifted  as  high  as  he  could  get  it, 
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and  the  fingers  of  his  hand  were  bent  in  a  holding-a-tea-cup 
fashion.  It  was  a  disgusting  and  revolting  sight. 

It  was  the  kind  of  incident  that  I  was  duty-bound  to  report 
to  the  administration,  which  I  did  the  next  day.  Although,  it 
was  not  the  only  offense  that  these  two  students  had  commit- 
ted, it  was  the  final  and  deciding  one,  which  resulted  in  their 
expulsion  from  school. 

Well,  after  twenty-five  years  of  having  experiences,  which 
were  enough  to  drive  me  crazy,  one  can  understand  why  I 
looked  forward  to  hearing  an  authority  on  mental  health. 

A  short  time  before  the  meeting  was  to  begin,  the  speaker 
arrived.  He  came  through  the  door  and  I  stepped  forward  to 
meet  him  extending  my  right  hand  to  give  him  a  hearty  wel- 
come. Our  eyes  met  and  I  immediately  recognized  him. 

He  was  the  drunken  student  who  had  posed  dressed  in 
women's  underwear,  and  lying  on  the  top  of  the  pile  of  furni- 
ture. He  had  come  to  tell  me  and  my  people  about  mental 
health. 

There  was  no  indication  that  we  had  ever  met  or  known 
each  other.  What  could  we  say  to  each  other?  Swallowing  hard, 
I  picked  up  the  most  recent  information  with  which  to  intro- 
duce him.  I  listened  for  one  hour  to  a  lecture  on  a  subject  that 
he  used  to  know  nothing  about. 

I  wondered  about  a  lot  of  things  as  I  sat  there:  "What  is  he 
really  like?  Has  he  changed?  What  kind  of  underwear  does  he 
have  on?  Does  he  remember  what  happened?  Does  he  still  get 
drunk?  Does  he  hold  anything  against  me?  How  and  why  did 
he  get  into  "mental  health?" 

I  still  wonder. 


Wojford  Dormitory,  Spartanburg,  SC  where  the  saga  began 
in  "The  Wonder  of  It  Air 


The  Holy  See 


Obey  your  spiritual  leaders  and  be  willing  to  do 
what  they  say. 

For  their  work  is  to  watch  over  your  souls,  and 
God  will  judge 

them  on  how  well  they  do  this. 

Hebrews  13:17  (Living  Bible) 


Stuart  Auditorium,  Lake  Junaluska,  NC  the  site  of 
the  Annual  Conferences  in  which  "Less  Press" 
and  "The  Dam  Bridge"  occurred 
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LESS  PRESS 


There  was  a  discussion  on  the  Conference  floor  about  mov- 
ing the  site  of  the  annual  meeting  from  Lake  Junaluska  to  some 
large  city  with  a  convention  center  with  adequate  facilities  to 
host  the  Conference  under  one  roof. 

Among  many  other  advantages  presented  by  the  re- 
search committee  was  that  a  large  city  would  result  in  more 
press  coverage. 

I  was  a  member  of  a  legislative  committee  whose  majority 
report  opposed  to  moving  the  Conference.  So  I  arose  to  speak 
in  opposition  to  moving  the  Conference. 

After  being  recognized  by  the  chair,  I  began  by  saying, 
"Bishop,  I  am  opposed  to  moving  the  Conference.  I  can  present 
a  counter  point  to  every  reason  given  in  favor  of  moving  the 
Conference.  But  we  do  not  have  time  for  that  and  I  will  ad- 
dress only  one  issue  as  an  example.  It  is  the  matter  of  getting 
more  press  coverage  by  moving. " 

I  continued,  "The  last  thing  we  need  is  more  press  coverage. 
As  a  pastor,  I  have  spent  a  good  bit  of  time  following  the  confer- 
ences of  the  Methodist  church  trying  to  explain  to  my  members 
what  really  happened  at  those  conferences.  Their  information 
was  derived  from  the  press  who  had  picked  up  only  on  the  most 
controversial  issues  addressed  at  the  conference  and  had  reported 
them  in  such  a  sensational  way  that  my  members  were  misin- 
formed, confused,  and  upset.  Some  of  my  members,  on  occasion, 
cancelled  their  pledges  to  the  church  as  a  result  of  what  they  had 
read  in  the  papers.  No,  we  don't  need  more  press." 

I  then  launched  into  the  characterization  of  a  certain  type 
of  preacher  and  said,  "Bishop,  I  believe  the  Bible.  And  I've  got 
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the  Bible  for  what  I'm  saying.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when 
they  were  taking  that  sick  man  to  Jesus,  and  they  had  to  take 
him  up  on  top  of  the  house  and  let  him  down  through  the  roof 
to  get  to  Jesus?  Do  you  know  why  they  had  to  do  that?  I'll  tell 
you  why.  The  Bible  says  that  they  could  not  get  to  Jesus  for — 
THE  PRESS/'  Mk.  2:4  KJV 

Well  sir,  the  entire  body  broke  out  into  uproarious  laughter. 

When  the  initial  noise  had  subsided  enough  for  me  to  be 
heard,  I  simply  added,  "And  it's  been  that  way  ever  since." 

Order  was  never  completely  restored  as  people  twittered 
and  snickered  during  the  rest  of  the  morning  session.  Some 
told  me  that  it  was  the  biggest  laugh  at  conference  in  years. 

Afterward,  members  of  our  Conference  Communications 
Staff  chided  me  for  what  I  had  said.  They  informed  me  that 
a  reporter  of  a  large  newspaper  whom  they  had  persuaded 
to  come  to  the  conference  had  walked  out  following  my 
speech. 

I  was  happy  to  know  that  at  least  one  member  of  the  press 
had  heard  some  much  needed  criticism  which  all  members  of 
the  press  need  to  hear. 


Ill 


THE  DAM  BRIDGE 


At  the  beginning  of  Annual  Conference  at  Lake  Junaluska, 
the  bridge  over  the  dam  was  closed  for  repairs.  Everybody  had 
to  enter  the  grounds  through  the  lower  main  entrance. 

During  the  course  of  the  Conference,  the  repairs  were  com- 
pleted and  a  spokesman  stood  up  and  announced  to  the  del- 
egates, "The  dam  bridge  has  been  fixed/' 

You  can  imagine  the  uproarious  laughter  that  ensued.  It 
took  a  few  minutes  before  the  presiding  Bishop  could  get  enough 
order  to  continue  the  business  of  the  Conference. 

As  he  proceeded  to  preside,  his  demeanor  indicated  that 
something  else  was  on  his  mind.  He  squirmed  in  his  chair  and 
punctuated  his  speech  by  clearing  his  throat  and  sinuses,  and 
hesitating  from  time  to  time  as  if  he  had  lost  his  train  of  thought. 

After  a  few  minutes  he  stopped  abruptly  and  said,  "I  can't 
go  on  any  further  until  I  get  this  little  joke  out  of  my  system/' 

A  little  boy  came  to  his  mother  and  asked  her, 
"Mama,  is  Rotterdam  a  bad  word?" 

"Rotterdam?  Why,  no,  Rotterdam  is  not  a  bad 
word.  It's  the  name  of  a  city  in  Holland." 

"Are  you  sure?"  he  asked,  "Cause  Rotterdam 
sounds  like  a  bad  word  to  me." 

"No,"  she  assured  him.  "It's  all  right." 

"And  it's  all  right  to  use  it?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  sister  just  et  my  candy  and  I  hope  it  will 
Rotterdam  teeth  out." 

No  need  to  tell  you  what  went  on  after  that.  It  broke  the  gavel. 
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BISHOP  ASKED  TO  TESTIFY 


Perry,  our  son,  was  eight  years  old  when  a  visiting  preacher 
came  to  our  church  to  preach  a  series  of  revival  services. 

One  evening,  after  an  excellent  sermon  on  Christian  com- 
mitment, the  preacher  extended  an  invitation  for  anyone  wish- 
ing to  commit  his  life  to  Christ  to  meet  him  in  a  classroom  just 
behind  the  sanctuary. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  church,  we  missed  Perry.  We  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  in  the  inquiry  room  with  the  visiting 
preacher  who  told  us  to  go  on  home  and  he  would  bring  Perry 
to  the  parsonage. 

Perry  had  a  very  significant  experience  that  evening.  He 
came  home  happy  and  exuberant  and  related  to  us  that  he 
had  committed  his  life  to  Christ.  We  shared  his  newfound  joy. 

Several  days  later  we  attended  a  District  dinner  for  preach- 
ers and  their  families.  The  Bishop  had  been  invited  as  a  special 
guest,  not  to  speak  or  anything  like  that,  but  simply  to  enjoy 
the  informal  fellowship. 

We  arrived  a  little  late.  The  people  were  already  seated  and 
getting  ready  to  eat.  The  only  vacant  seats  were  next  to  the 
Bishop.  We  took  those  seats  with  Perry  sitting  right  next  to  the 
Bishop. 

During  the  course  of  the  meal,  Perry  told  the  Bishop  that 
he  had  committed  his  life  to  Christ. 

The  Bishop  responded  in  an  appropriate  way  by  saying 
something  like,  "That  is  very  fine,  son.  I  am  glad  you  did." 

"I  want  to  tell  you  about  it,"  said  young  Perry  who  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  his  recent  experience  in  much  detail. 

The  Bishop  listened  patiently  until  Perry  had  finished  and 
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responded  by  commending  him  and  encouraging  him  to  live  a 
faithful  Christian  life. 

Then,  Perry  startled  the  Bishop  by  looking  up  at  him  and 
asking  seriously,  "Have  you  ever  committed  your  life  to 
Christ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Bishop  with  a  patronizing  air  of  final- 
ity as  if  that  were  the  last  of  the  matter. 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,"  requested  the  little  boy.  "How  old 
were  you?  Where  were  you?  Who  was  the  preacher?  How  did 
it  happen?  Were  you  in  a  room  behind  the  sanctuary?  How 
did  you  feel?" 

Young  Perry  pursued  every  question  until  the  Bishop  re- 
lated the  details  of  his  conversion  experience.  It  was  like  an  old 
time  class  meeting  conducted  by  John  Wesley.  It  was  an  ex- 
ample of  the  need  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  give  an  answer  for 
the  hope  that  lies  within  you. 

I  just  sat  there  and  listened.  I  learned  that  day  that  one 
Bishop,  at  least,  had  committed  his  life  to  Christ. 
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PRAYER  FOR  A  BISHOP 


A  Methodist  Bishop  has  more  authority  delegated  to  him  than 
any  other  churchman  except  the  Pope.  He/ she  has  the  absolute 
power  to  appoint  a  Methodist  minister  to  any  Methodist  church 
in  his/her  area.  The  different  Bishops  exercise  this  power  with 
varying  degrees  of  intensity.  Some  seem  to  make  their  decisions 
unilaterally  while  others  are  more  democratic. 

Well,  one  of  my  bishops  was  the  most  autocratic  of  all  the 
ones  I  had.  The  usual  outspoken  preachers  in  the  conference 
seemed  to  be  intimidated  by  him.  On  one  occasion  when  one 
of  the  "big  wigs"  among  the  clergy  differed  with  the  bishop, 
the  bishop  threatened  him  by  reminding  the  preacher  that  even 
he  could  be  moved. 

There  were  a  lot  of  undercover  "goings  on"  during  the 
bishop's  tenure  in  the  Conference  but  overt  confrontations  with 
him  were  almost  non-existent. 

For  years  my  appointments  to  churches  were  limited  by  my 
request  to  be  in  or  near  Charlotte  because  Opal  had  a  position  in 
the  Charlotte-Mecklenberg  school  system.  Methodist  ministers  are 
supposed  to  be  open  to  the  itinerancy.  That  is,  being  appointed 
by  the  bishop  to  any  church  in  the  conference.  However,  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church  stipulates  that  the  employment  of  a  minister's 
spouse  should  be  taken  into  consideration  when  making  appoint- 
ments. Other  bishops  had  cooperated  with  me  by  appointing  me 
to  churches  in  or  near  Charlotte,  but  at  a  price.  I  was  penalized 
salary-wise  for  making  such  a  request. 

I  was  facing  my  last  appointment  under  this  autocratic  Bishop. 
One  saying  among  the  preachers  was,  "Don't  tell  him  what  you 
want  because  he  will  do  just  the  opposite."  And  it  seemed  to  be 
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true.  Some  men  who  requested  an  appointment  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  conference  were  sent  to  the  mountains,  and  vice  versa. 
Things  like  that  happened  too  often  to  be  coincidental. 

I  wanted  to  go  back  to  Charlotte  so  I  went  to  see  the  Bishop. 
He  greeted  me  cordially  by  asking,  "Brother  Miller,  what  can  I 
do  for  you?" 

I  replied,  "Bishop,  I  know  better  than  to  tell  you.  You'll  do  just 
the  opposite,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  act  like  the  rabbit  in  'Brer  Rabbit 
and  the  Briar  Patch'  and  tell  you  not  to  do  something  that  I  really 
want  you  to  do.  However,  I'm  going  to  risk  it  and  tell  you  that  I 
want  you  to  send  me  back  to  Charlotte."  I  had  been  serving  in  a 
town  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Charlotte.  Opal  had  commuted 
to  Charlotte  every  school  day  for  five  years.  I  wanted  to  save  her 
from  having  to  travel  that  far  in  my  last  appointment. 

Immediately,  the  Bishop  said,  "I  am  not  going  to  send  you 
back  to  Charlotte." 

I  asked  pointedly,  "Why?" 

The  Bishop  proceeded  to  give  his  reasons.  He  said,  "You 
have  been  around  Charlotte  so  much  that  you  know  too  many 
people,  and  too  many  people  know  you,  and  that  is  not  good." 

I  replied,  "You  don't  plan  to  be  our  bishop  next  year,  do  you?" 

He  asked,  "What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

I  explained,  "If  knowing  too  many  people  in  Charlotte  is 
reason  enough  for  my  not  being  appointed  to  Charlotte,  then 
it's  reason  enough  for  your  not  coming  back  as  our  bishop. 
Because  you  know  too  many  people  in  the  Conference  and  too 
many  people  know  you,  and  that's  not  good." 

I  immediately  continued  by  saying,  "You  couldn't  be  the 
bishop  in  Wyoming  could  you?" 

"What  does  that  have  to  do  with  it?"  he  snapped,  suppos- 
ing that  I  was  suggesting  that  he  go  to  Wyoming. 

I  said,  "Charlotte  has  more  people  than  the  whole  state  of 
Wyoming.  Just  think  how  often  preachers  run  into  their  former 
members  out  there.  I  imagine  that  all  the  preachers  know  all 
the  Methodists  and  all  the  members  know  all  the  preachers.  I 
don't  think  that  running  into  former  members  is  very  likely  in 
a  city  the  size  of  Charlotte. 
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I  continued  by  saying,  "One  reason  you  ought  to  send  me 
back  to  Charlotte  is  because  I  know  Charlotte  like  the  back  of 
my  hand.  I  know  the  configuration  of  every  intersection  and 
all  traffic  signal  patterns.  If  you  appoint  me  back  to  Charlotte  I 
can  hit  the  ground  running  the  first  day.  If  you  appoint  a 
preacher  unfamiliar  with  Charlotte,  he  will  spend  the  first  two 
years  trying  to  find  his  way  around/' 

The  Bishop  began  trying  to  make  the  excuse  that  he  prob- 
ably did  not  have  a  church  for  me  in  Charlotte.  I  told  him  right 
off  of  a  church  where  the  preacher  was  moving  and  the  salary 
was  the  same  as  mine.  He  kept  hedging  and  finally  remem- 
bered that  he  was  a  bishop  and  didn't  have  to  spend  time  ar- 
guing with  me  about  my  appointment. 

He  said,  "You  are  not  going  back  to  Charlotte." 

As  we  were  standing  at  his  office  door  just  before  my  leav- 
ing, I  said,  "Bishop,  I  am  going  home  and  pray  for  you." 

He  laughed  and  said,  "That's  fine,  Brother  Miller.  We  all 
need  prayer." 

I  said,  "I  tell  you  what  I'm  going  to  pray.  I  am  going  to 
petition  God  to  do  two  things.  I  am  going  to  ask  Him,  God, 
please  change  that  man's  mind  if  you  can.  The  second  petition 
will  be,  O  God,  cause  the  bishop  to  think  something  like  this,  T 
don't  have  much  longer  to  be  a  bishop.  If  I  make  one  mistake 
trying  to  make  one  preacher  happy,  what  difference  will  it 
make  in  the  long  run?'" 

A  few  days  later  the  District  Superintendent  called  me  and 
asked,  "What  did  you  say  to  the  Bishop?  He's  talking  about 
sending  you  back  to  Charlotte." 

I  told  the  D.S.  that  I  had  said  a  lot  of  things  and  shared  the 
content  of  the  prayer.  I  learned  later  that  the  Bishop  liked  my 
standing  up  to  him. 

In  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  Bishop  said,  "I  am  going  to 
send  you  back  to  Charlotte  but  you  are  going  to  pay  the  price." 

I  knew  immediately  that  he  was  cutting  my  salary  several 
thousand  dollars  when  he  told  me  the  name  of  the  church. 

I  reminded  him  that  he  didn't  have  to  do  that  because  he 
had  a  church  to  which  I  could  move  on  the  level. 
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But  the  Bishop  had  to  let  me  know  that  preachers  paid  a 
price  for  trying  to  make  their  own  appointments.  He  would 
not  hear  of  it.  I  was  glad  to  go  back  to  Charlotte  so  that  Opal 
could  spend  her  last  working  days  free  of  a  long  commuting 
distance. 

God  was  able  to  change  his  mind  about  sending  me  back  to 
Charlotte.  He  failed,  however,  to  convince  him  to  send  me  to 
the  church  I  wanted. 


WNC  Conference  Headquarters  building,  Charlotte,  NC 
where  the  author  met  with  the  bishop 
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RESIDENT  THEOLOGIAN 


There  was  a  reception  at  Annual  Conference  for  our  new 
Bishop.  I  went  through  the  receiving  line  where  everybody 
was  welcoming  the  Bishop. 

When  I  got  to  the  Bishop,  I  spoke  a  few  words  before  I 
reminded  him  that  he,  as  the  Bishop,  was  the  pastor  of  his 
ministers.  I  also  told  him  that  he  was  the  resident  theolo- 
gian to  aid  his  ministers  to  properly  interpret  the  scriptures. 

He  agreed  good-naturedly. 

I  said,  "There  is  a  scripture  which  I  have  never  under- 
stood. It's  the  verse  which  says:  'Let  love  be  without  dis- 
simulation/ I  don't  know  what  dissimulation  means.  I  don't 
know  whether  or  not  I  dissimulate  when  I  love." 

The  Bishop  was  a  witty  man  and  never  at  a  loss  for 
words.  But  for  a  few  moments  he  looked  stumped.  And  then 
he  replied,  "If  you  don't  know  whether  or  not  you  dissimu- 
late when  you  love,  you  probably  don't." 

I  still  don't  know. 
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Suffering  Saints 


Then  shall  the  King  say  unto  them  on  his  right 
hand.  "Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world:  For  I  was... sick,  and  you  visited  me." 

Matthew  25:  34-36 
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THE  WILL  TO  LIVE 


Charlie  was  critically  ill  in  a  Charlotte,  N.C.  hospital.  Visi- 
tors were  limited  to  family  and  pastors.  He  was  so  sick  many 
of  us  began  to  think  he  might  not  make  it.  He  had  lain  for  days 
without  enough  strength  to  raise  his  head  off  the  pillow. 

He  was  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Charlotte  who  had  many 
friends  in  his  church  and  community.  He  was  known  for  his 
great  sense  of  humor  which  was  so  subtle  at  times  that  naive 
persons  often  failed  to  see  the  point. 

Charlie  was  liberal  in  giving  to  charitable  causes  but  he 
was  tight  in  his  personal  life.  Although  he  was  well-fixed,  to 
say  the  least,  the  gift  to  his  wife  at  their  twenty-fifth  wedding 
anniversary  dinner  at  The  Charlotte  City  Club  was  one  new 
silver  dollar  for  each  year  of  their  marriage.  He  was  proud  of 
himself  for  having  taken  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  bank  and 
procuring  new  silver  dollars.  I'll  never  forget  the  look  on  his 
face  as  he  handed  that  little  bag  of  silver  to  his  wife.  Something 
about  it  reminded  me  of  Judas. 

He  camped  out  with  his  young  son.  He  would  take  his 
young  son  to  Annual  Conference  at  Lake  Junaluska  and  sleep 
out  under  the  trees  and  bushes  in  sleeping  bags.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  had  a  room  in  one  of  the  hotels  or  not  but  I  always 
accused  him  of  sleeping  out  with  his  son  in  order  to  avoid  pay- 
ing for  a  room  in  the  hotel. 

But  now,  Charlie  was  apparently  at  death's  door.  I  always 
entered  his  room  with  much  anxiety  not  knowing  what  I  would 
find.  On  this  occasion,  he  was  very,  very  weak,  but  he  seemed 
to  welcome  some  conversation. 

After  a  brief  visit,  I  prayed  and  was  ready  to  go. 
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Just  before  leaving,  I  said,  "Charlie,  every  job  has  it's  fringe 
benefits.  Being  a  pastor  has  fringe  benefits.  Do  you  know  what 
one  of  them  is?" 

"What?"  he  asked  weakly. 

"One  fringe  benefit  is  to  keep  the  wives  of  men  in  the  hos- 
pital happy.  And  I  want  you  to  know  that  I'm  leaving  the  hos- 
pital and  going  straight  to  your  house.  And  whatever  it  is  that 
Nita  wants  me  to  do  to  make  her  happy,  I'm  going  to  do  it." 

Well,  I  got  an  immediate  response  from  Charlie.  He  began 
to  stir  in  the  bed.  He  slowly  turned  on  his  side  and  after  much 
effort  he  raised  his  head  and  shoulder  up  off  of  the  bed,  and 
propped  his  head  in  his  hand. 

He  began  to  speak  slowly  with  his  weakened  voice.  He  said, 
"Lawyers — have — fringe — benefits — too. — Do — you — know — 
what — one — of — them — is  ?  " 

I  answered,  "No,  I  don't." 

"It's — conducting — divorce — proceedings — for — Methodist — 
preachers,"  he  gasped,  and  fell  back  on  the  pillow. 

Do  not  ask  me  to  explain  how  it  happened.  I  only  know 
that  what  I'm  telling  is  absolutely  true.  From  that  very  mo- 
ment Charlie  started  getting  better.  He  improved  continuously 
until  he  was  able  to  leave  the  hospital  in  a  few  days.  After 
many  days  of  convalescence  he  completely  recovered. 

I  repeated  this  story  many  times  in  front  of  Charlie  and 
Nita  and  our  mutual  friends.  I  always  ended  it  by  saying,  "I 
gave  Charlie  the  will  to  live.  He  said  to  himself,  I'll  be  darned 
if  any  other  man  is  going  to  make  Nita  happy.  If  any  man  is 
going  to  do  it,  I'll  do  it  myself.'"  And  so  he  did. ..for  many  years 
afterward. 
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Jeff  had  suffered  a  heart  attack  and  had  been  taken  to  the 
Presbyterian  hospital.  I  got  word  of  his  admission  from  the 
chaplain's  office,  which  notified  all  pastors  when  one  of  their 
members  was  admitted. 

Jeff  was  a  member  of  the  church  whom  I  had  not  met  until 
the  day  I  went  to  see  him  in  the  hospital. 

I  found  him  in  the  Cardiac  Intensive  Care  Unit.  I  entered 
to  find  a  man  in  a  little  physical  pain,  but  suffering  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  mental  anguish  for  several  reasons. 

He  was  a  very  distinguished  looking  man  with  an  appear- 
ance that  incorporated  the  features  of  Carl  Sandberg,  Robert 
Frost,  Fritz  Kristler,  and  Albert  Schwietzer.  His  crop  of  beauti- 
ful white  hair  lay  above  a  sallow,  smooth-complexioned  face 
that  had  the  classic  expression  of  calm  dignity.  A  conductor's 
baton,  a  writer's  quill,  or  an  artist's  brush  would  have  looked 
equally  appropriate  in  his  hand.  In  fact,  he  had  done  some  oil 
painting  and  poetry  writing. 

Jeff's  personality  matched  his  appearance.  His  decorum  was 
impeccable.  He  was  a  truly  gentle-man  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  so  much  so  that  he  would  allow  people  to  mistreat  him 
before  he  would  ever  think  of  mistreating  them. 

Jeff's  wife  was  present  when  I  arrived.  Her  manner  indi- 
cated that  she  felt  that  my  presence  was  an  intrusion,  and  could, 
perhaps,  worsen  the  situation.  She  told  me  later  her  first  thought 
when  I  introduced  myself  was,  "Oh  God,  the  last  thing  we 
need  is  a  preacher." 

I  approached  Jeff  as  I  did  most  patients.  I  didn't  go  in  and 
begin  talking  to  Jeff  about  how  good  he  looked,  how  beautiful 
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the  flowers  were,  or  any  other  trivia.  I  felt  that  it  would  say  to 
him,  "Don't  talk  to  me  about  serious  illness.  I  can't  handle  that." 

Without  being  overly  inquisitive  and  invading  his  privacy, 
I  began  with,  "How  do  you  feel  today?" 

The  answer  to  that  question  offered  the  opportunity  to  ask 
another  question,  etc.  Someplace  in  the  series  of  questions  Jeff 
became  convinced  that  I  really  cared  for  him,  how  he  felt,  and 
what  he  thought.  At  that  point,  he  opened  up  to  me. 

He  told  me  all  the  things  that  had  contributed  to  the  stress 
that  had  caused  his  heart  attack.  They  had  to  do  with  the  mis- 
treatment heaped  upon  him  by  the  CEO  of  his  company.  Jeff  had 
taken  all  of  it  with  apparent  grace.  But  he  had  turned  it  inward 
where  it  had  eaten  him  up,  not  with  anger  but  with  self-doubt, 
and  feelings  that  he  might  deserve  the  treatment  he  received.  He 
related  to  me  everything  that  the  CEO  had  done  to  him. 

What  Jeff  told  me  revealed  a  ruthless  CEO  who  took  all  of 
his  frustrations  out  on  a  kind  spirit  who  would  not  fight  back, 
on  a  good  person  who  was  too  good  for  his  own  good.  It  is  like 
a  man  who  is  angry  with  his  wife,  and  curses  a  defenseless 
store  clerk. 

It  often  happened  to  me  as  a  minister.  Sometimes  people  would 
come  into  my  study  complaining,  fussing,  criticizing,  and  "bless- 
ing me  out"  when  I  hadn't  done  anything  to  deserve  it. 

I  would  say  to  them,  "Now,  I  know  what  the  situation  is.  You 
are  angry  with  somebody  that  you  can't  get  at,  or  you're  afraid  to 
get  at.  You  realize  that  I  am  your  preacher  and  am  supposed  to 
take  everything  in  a  Christian  spirit  and  not  fight  back.  So  you 
have  come  in  here  to  say  and  do  things  you  wouldn't  dare  say 
and  do  if  I  were  somebody  else.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  realize 
this.  So,  go  ahead  and  lay  it  on.  I  can  take  it.  I  '11  take  this  as 
rendering  you  some  kind  of  psychological  service.  Do  your  best 
to  be  as  mean  as  you  can.  This  tact  often  proved  to  be  disarming 
even  though  that  was  not  my  intent. 

Well,  this  was  the  situation  with  Jeff  and  his  CEO.  It  was 
plain  to  me.  But  Jeff  had  taken  it  all  personally  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  At  the  end  of  Jeff's  description  of  his  mistreatment,  he 
told  me  of  something  that  epitomized  his  entire  experience. 
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It  was  so  bad  that  I  asked  Jeff,  "Did  you  ever  tell  him  to  go  to 
h...?"  Really  suggesting  that  that  was  what  he  should  have  done. 

It  was  the  only  appropriate  thing  to  say.  That  was  the  only 
time  in  my  life  that  I  ever  gave  that  kind  of  advice.  It  was  so 
unlike  me.  It  was  so  unusual  and  unexpected. 

Jeff  was  momentarily  shocked  to  hear  his  preacher  say  such 
a  thing.  It  was  so  incongruous  with  his  image  of  a  preacher. 

But  then,  the  realization  that  I  had  actually  suggested  that, 
struck  him  as  being  funny.  He  broke  out  into  convulsive  laugh- 
ter. He  laughed  and  laughed.  He  almost  fell  out  of  his  high 
hospital  bed  laughing.  On  and  on  he  laughed.  It  was  probably 
the  first  real  laugh  he  had  had  in  months.  It  probably  was  all 
his  pent-up  laughs  rolled  into  one. 

From  that  moment  Jeff  began  to  get  better.  His  heart  began 
to  heal.  After  some  much  needed  medical  treatment,  he  was 
out  of  the  hospital  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

During  the  years  that  have  followed,  every  time  I  have  met 
up  with  Jeff,  he  has  greeted  me  by  attributing  his  survival  to 
the  humor  of  my  visits.  He  has  introduced  me  to  his  friends  by 
saying,  "This  is  the  man  who  saved  my  life." 

On  a  trip  back  to  Charlotte  twenty  years  later,  I  ran  into 
Jeff  in  a  Southpark  Mall  cafeteria.  He  greeted  me  by  saying, 
"Here  is  the  man  who  saved  my  life." 

Of  course,  I  don't  feel  worthy  of  this.  However,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  humor  in  our  association  with  each  other 
made  it  possible  for 
him  to  "laugh  himself 
to  life." 

I  am  convinced  that 
humor  is  a  healer. 


Jeff  Place  thirty  years 
after  "Laughing 
Himself  to  Life" 
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I  opened  the  door  and  was  confronted  with  an  orthopedic 
scene  like  the  one  that  is  often  depicted  in  cartoons.  Every  limb 
was  in  some  sort  of  wrapping  or  cast.  Frames  with  pulleys  and 
cords  tied  to  each  limb  kept  them  suspended  at  certain  angles 
and  tensions  to  aid  in  the  healing  process.  Fortunately,  his  head 
was  not  wrapped  and  he  could  converse  without  difficulty. 
He  was  not  suffering  excruciating  pain  unless  he  tried  to  move. 
It  was  all  right  to  talk  to  him.  He  knew  who  I  was  because  he 
had  seen  me  at  church. 

Joe  was  a  dignified,  reserved  gentleman  from  up  East  origi- 
nally. It  was  obvious  that  he  had  been  in  some  kind  of  acci- 
dent. I  expressed  my  concern  over  his  unfortunate  condition. 
With  some  reticence  he  shared  with  me  the  extent  of  his  inju- 
ries. An  arm  and  leg  had  been  broken,  and  the  other  arm  and 
leg  had  suffered  fractures.  Three  or  four  ribs  had  been  cracked. 
He  had  other  injuries.  I  don't  remember  everything  that  was 
wrong  with  him.  I  only  remember  that  he  was  in  a  terrible  fix. 

I  then  asked  Joe  how  it  happened. 

He  said,  "I  had  an  accident." 

I  already  knew  that.  That  didn't  help  much. 

I  asked,  "What  kind  of  accident?" 

His  reluctance  to  answer  suggested  to  me  that  I  might 
be  getting  too  personal,  and  yet,  I  sensed  that  he  wanted  to 
share  it  with  his  pastor.  It  turned  out  that  his  reluctance  to 
divulge  the  cause  of  his  injuries  resulted  from  his  reserved 
nature,  but  more  from  his  fear  that  people  might  not  under- 
stand. I  was  shocked  by  his  answer  but  I  tried  to  temper  my 
show  of  surprise. 
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Very  softly  he  said,  "I  jumped  out  of  an  airplane/' 
This  seemed  so  incongruous.  This  sixty  year  old,  digni- 
fied easterner,  the  manger  of  the  most  exclusive  women's 
apparel  store  in  Charlotte,  jumping  out  of  an  airplane?  On 
second  thought,  it  could  have  happened  on  a  buying  trip  to 
New  York. 

"Jumped  out  of  an  airplane?"  I  tried  to  ask  as  calmly  as 
possible.  "Was  it  an  emergency?" 

"No,"  he  replied,  "It  was  in  a  parachute  jump  from  a  pri- 
vate plane.  I  parachute  for  a  hobby.  On  this  jump  my  main 
parachute  failed  to  open  and  I  got  my  emergency  chute  open 
just  in  time  to  break  some  of  my  fall." 

"Parachuting  is  your  hobby?"  I  asked.  "What  led  you  to 
choose  parachuting  as  a  hobby?" 

"Because,  I  am  so  afraid  of  heights,"  he  replied  matter-of- 
factly.  And  then  he  launched  into  a  fuller  explanation.  "Dur- 
ing the  war,  I  wanted  to  be  a  paratrooper  but  my  young  wife 
was  adamantly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  my  doing  what  she  con- 
sidered a  very  dangerous  thing.  So,  I  served  as  an  infantry- 
man. But  I  never  got  over  my  desire  to  be  a  parachutist.  I  learned 
that  they  were  conducting  a  skydiving  school  out  at  the 
Brockenbrough  airport.  I  said  to  myself,  I  am  going  out  there 
to  see  what  it's  all  about  because  I  won't  die  happy  unless  I 
have  jumped  out  of  an  airplane." 

Joe  went  out  there  without  his  wife's  knowledge.  He  hung 
around  during  the  training  sessions  and  finally  told  them  that 
he  wanted  to  jump.  They  thought  he  was  joking  and  it  took 
him  a  long  time  to  convince  them  that  he  was  serious.  He  took 
the  training  and  got  ready  for  his  first  solo  jump.  Joe  described 
the  experience. 

He  said,  "The  plane  circled  high  over  the  jump  area.  I  was 
standing  out  on  the  wing  holding  on  to  a  strut,  with  my  para- 
chute strapped  to  my  back,  and  scared  to  death." 

I  interrupted,  "Tell  me  your  last  thought  before  you  jumped." 

He  said,  "I  closed  my  eyes,  and  turned  my  head  up  and 
said,  'My  God,  what  am  I  doing  up  here?'  and  I  jumped.  I  had 
a  good  jump." 
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I  learned  that  day  and  in  subsequent  visits  that  Joe  had 
gone  on  to  be  a  regular  skydiver.  He  became  a  member  of  a 
skydiving  group  and  came  to  be  known  affectionately  as 
'Tops/' 

I  pulled  his  skydiving  experiences  out  of  him.  He  related  to 
me  something  that  happened  near  Mooresville.  The  jumps  from 
that  airstrip  had  often  taken  the  divers  against  their  will  to 
land  on  the  property  of  a  particular  farmer  who  was  angered 
by  it.  Joe  said  that  he  had  sent  word  to  them  that  he  was  going 
to  shoot  the  next  skydiver  that  landed  on  his  farm.  One  day, 
according  to  Joe,  he  was  making  a  jump  employing  all  the  skills 
he  had  to  direct  his  fall  so  that  he  would  not  land  on  the  farm. 
But  the  wind  was  up,  and  in  spite  of  everything  he  could  do, 
he  not  only  landed  on  the  farm,  he  landed  beside  a  chicken 
house  in  the  farmer's  backyard.  His  body  banged  against  a 
hitching  rail  running  beside  the  chicken  house,  and  the  para- 
chute lines  draped  over  the  roof  with  the  canopy  hanging  down 
on  the  other  side.  He  was  literally  tied  to  the  spot.  The  farmer 
alerted  by  the  drone  of  the  plane  was  on  the  lookout.  Just  after 
Joe  landed  he  came  rushing  around  the  house  with  his  gun  in 
his  hands. 

"I  cried  out,"  Joe  said,  "Don't  shoot!  Don't  shoot!  I  did 
everything  I  could!" 

The  farmer  saw  Joe's  plight  and  began  helping  him  to  ex- 
tricate himself. 

Joe  said,  "I  was  hurt.  My  back  was  killing  me.  So  when  I 
got  loose  and  had  folded  up  my  gear,  I  drove  myself  straight  to 
the  Mercy  Hospital  emergency  room  in  Charlotte."  It  was  about 
thirty  miles  away. 

"I  checked  in,  "  he  continued.  "They  asked  me  how  I  had 
injured  my  back.  I  told  them  in  a  parachute  jump.  I  sat  there 
for  over  a  half  hour  while  they  completely  ignored  me.  During 
that  time  I  heard  one  of  the  medics  say  to  another  'There  is 
some  nut  out  there  who  says  he  hurt  his  back  parachuting  out 
of  an  airplane.'" 

That  was  one  reason  Joe  was  so  reluctant  to  tell  anybody 
about  his  skydiving.  His  age,  dignified  appearance  and  speech, 
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belied  everybody's  perception  of  someone  who  would  jump 
out  of  an  airplane. 

Joe  said,  "They  would  not  touch  me.  I  had  to  get  up  and  go 
down  to  the  emergency  room  at  Memorial  Hospital  before  I 
could  get  any  medical  attention/' 

In  the  light  of  his  narrow  escape  from  death  and  his  exten- 
sive injuries,  I  gently  remarked  to  Joe,  "I  suppose  that  you  don't 
plan  to  continue  jumping,  do  you?" 

Joe  looked  at  me  incredulously  as  if  I  had  asked  the  most 
foolish  question  in  the  world  and  replied,  "Certainly,  I  do.  I 
have  been  lying  here  counting  the  days  when  I  can  jump  again. 
I'll  be  released  in  a  few  days  and  I  figure  that  in  about  a  month 
I  can  jump  into  Lake  Norman  before  I  am  able  to  jump  on 
land." 

That  is  what  he  did.  Before  he  was  completely  healed,  he 
jumped  into  Lake  Norman. 

Joe  was  the  Sunday  School  teacher  for  a  class  of  ten-year- 
olds  when  our  son,  Kevin,  moved  up  to  the  class.  Joe  became 
the  hero  of  every  boy  in  the  class  who  found  out  about  his 
skydiving.  One  Sunday  afternoon  we  took  Kevin  out  to  the 
Goose  Pond  airstrip  where  Joe  was  jumping.  Joe  asked  Kevin  if 
he  wanted  to  go  up  with  him.  Kevin  was  big  for  his  age  and 
Joe  found  an  adult  jump  suit  small  enough  for  him.  He  and  Joe 
got  into  the  little  plane  before  Opal  knew  what  was  going  on. 
Admittedly,  it  was  a  flimsy  little  thing  with  a  fuselage  consist- 
ing of  a  light  frame  covered  with  cloth,  and  no  door. 

After  they  were  airborne,  I  told  Opal  that  Kevin  was  in  the 
plane.  She  was  seized  with  fear  when  I  informed  her,  and  al- 
most passed  out  when  I  told  her  that  he  was  going  to  jump 
with  Joe.  Even  after  I  assured  her  that  I  was  joking,  she  was 
worried  about  what  she  considered  to  be  a  very  risky  thing. 

Although  Joe  limped  for  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  result  of  that 
skydiving  accident,  he  pursued  his  hobby  for  several  years  af- 
terward. 

Joe  celebrated  his  sixty-third  birthday  by  jumping  sixty-three 
times  on  that  day.  He  broke  some  kind  of  skydiving  record.  It 
was  quite  a  feat.  To  pull  it  off  required  two  planes  flying  con- 
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Joe  Beiderbecke, 
the  patient  in 
"Falling  From  the  Sky" 


tinuously  so  that  one 
would  be  ready  to  take 
him  up  as  soon  as  he 
landed.  About  the  only 
concession  Joe  made  to 
his  grueling  activity  at 
the  end  of  the  day  was 
that  he  was  pretty  tired 
after  his  last  jump. 


Figure  it  out  if  you 

can.  Stubborness?  Tenacity?  Obsession?  Thrill  seeking?  Death 
Wish?  Fulfillment?  Insanity?  DNA?  I  don't  know.  I  can't  ex- 
plain it  and  Joe  didn't  try.  He  took  a  lot  of  risks  and  suffered  a 
lot  of  pain.  I  suppose  that  he  did  it  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  which  is  often  given  by  those  who  do  dangerous  things 
like  traversing  the  Antarctica,  mountain  climbing,  and  sailing 
a  small  boat  across  the  ocean,  "It's  there  to  be  done."  He  cer- 
tainly didn't  do  it  for  notoriety.  He  tried  to  keep  it  quiet  and 
was  embarrassed  when  the  subject  was  brought  up. 

He's  dead  now,  but  not  as  a  result  of  falling  from  the  sky. 
He  died  from  natural  causes  at  eighty-three  years  of  age.  Even 
though  he  limped  to  his  grave,  he  had  carried  out  his  wish,  a 
hundred  times  over,  to  jump  out  of  an  airplane  before  he  died. 
If  that  is  what  it  took  to  make  him  happy,  Joe  must  have  died 
about  as  happy  as  any  man  could  be. 
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Pearl  was  an  old  lady  whose  name  was  on  the  church's 
shut-in  list  when  I  arrived  to  be  pastor.  She  lived  in  a  large 
Victorian  house  located  in  the  inner  city,  which  much  earlier, 
had  been  one  of  the  affluent  neighborhoods  in  the  first  circle  of 
housing  surrounding  downtown  Charlotte. 

She  lived  in  two  rooms  of  the  big  house,  a  large  combination 
sitting  room-  bedroom,  and  a  large  kitchen-dining  room.  The  rest 
of  the  house  was  divided  up  into  six  one-  and  two-room  apart- 
ments. The  rent  from  these  apartments  provided  her  with  income 
in  addition  to  any  other  income  she  may  have  had. 

On  my  first  visit  I  found  her  in  bed.  She  proved  to  be  a 
tough,  worldly-wise  old  woman.  Her  dealings  with  delin- 
quent renters  had  contributed  to  her  personality.  She  was 
definitely  opinionated,  "sot  in  her  ways,"  you  might  say. 
She  had  been  absolutely  independent  in  looking  out  for  her- 
self because  she  had  had  no  husband,  and  obviously  no  chil- 
dren. Her  closest  relative  was  a  niece  who  lived  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  She  constantly  berated  her  niece  whom  she 
described  as  a  vulture  just  waiting  for  her  to  die  so  she  could 
swoop  down  and  get  her  money.  Her  voice  was  rough  and 
growly  when  she  talked. 

It  grated  on  her  that  she  had  to  ask  anybody  for  any- 
thing, but  her  physical  condition  had  resulted  in  her  having 
to  look  to  others  for  help  at  times.  During  my  first  visit  she 
asked  me  if  I  would  take  some  cash  and  checks  to  the  bank 
and  deposit  them  to  her  account.  I  consented  to  do  so.  That 
entailed  returning  to  her  house  with  the  deposit  slip  verify- 
ing the  transaction. 
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The  next  week  she  called  and  asked  me  if  I  would  make 
another  deposit  for  her.  I  consented  to  do  so.  I  was  reluctant  to 
do  so  for  several  reasons  such  as  the  consumption  of  time 
needed  for  other  things,  and  the  matter  of  being  responsible 
for  someone  else's  finances.  But  what  could  I  do? 

I  really  did  not  foresee  what  I  was  getting  into.  It  turned 
out  that  this  member  consumed  more  of  my  time  than  any 
other  member  I  ever  served.  It  got  to  the  place  that  I  was  pay- 
ing all  of  her  bills  and  dealing  with  three  or  four  financial  insti- 
tutions. She  took  my  services  for  granted.  With  no  thanks  from 
her,  she  would  order  me  around  as  if  I  were  one  of  her  em- 
ployees. Knowing  myself,  I  don't  know  why  I  took  it.  I  didn't 
usually  allow  people  to  impose  on  me.  I  must  have  felt  that  I 
needed  a  few  more  white  marks  on  the  heavenly  wall.  Or,  I 
was  afraid  I  would  suffer  the  fate  Jesus  said  would  come  to 
those  who  didn't  look  after  the  sick.  Anyway,  I  continued  my 
services  until  I  moved  away. 

One  day  I  got  an  urgent  call  from  Pearl.  She  informed  me 
that  her  niece  from  Washington  was  in  Charlotte  and  had  vis- 
ited her.  During  the  visit  the  niece  had  duped  her  into  signing 
over  to  her  the  power  of  attorney.  It  dawned  on  Pearl  what 
she  had  done  right  after  her  niece  had  gone,  which  was  just  a 
few  minutes  before  her  call  to  me.  She  wanted  me  to  go  to 
every  financial  institution  to  inform  them  not  to  honor  the 
power  of  attorney,  which  she  was  going  to  revoke  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  dropped  everything  and  rushed  around  to  every  in- 
stitution and  informed  the  proper  officer  what  had  taken  place. 
Fortunately,  I  got  to  every  place  before  the  niece  did. 

Well,  this  prompted  Pearl  to  want  to  make  a  new  will.  She 
had  already  told  me  many  times  that  her  niece  was  not  going 
to  get  one  red  penny.  It  was  very  ironic  that  she  planned  to 
leave  her  money  to  some  distant  relatives  who  had  never 
checked  on  her.  That's  the  way  it  happens  a  lot  of  times. 

She  asked  me  to  get  her  a  lawyer.  I  got  my  friend,  Charlie. 
We  met  at  her  house  one  day  to  make  out  the  will.  Charlie 
brought  along  his  tape  recorder  to  record  her  verbal  wishes 
since  she  was  in  no  condition  to  write  them  down.  He  patiently 
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asked  her  what  she  wanted  to  do,  recording  his  questions  and 
her  answers  until  what  she  wanted  to  do  was  absolutely  clear. 
Charlie  wanted  a  recording  that  would  stand  up  in  court  if  it 
ever  became  necessary  to  use  it.  It  took  quite  a  long  time  be- 
cause she  thought  and  spoke  slowly. 

Because  I  had  been  so  closely  associated  with  her,  or  be- 
cause I  was  mentioned  in  the  recording  as  a  witness,  I  don't 
know  why,  but  Charlie  asked  her  to  repeat  after  him,  "I  don't 
want  the  Rev.  John  J.  Miller  to  get  one  thin  dime/' 

She  repeated  in  her  low,  growly  voice,  "I  don't  want  the 
Rev.  John  J.  Miller  to  get  one  thin  dime." 

After  a  few  other  questions,  Charlie  had  her  to  repeat 
that  same  statement.  It  happened  about  four  times  during 
the  session. 

I  can  still  hear  Charlie  saying,  "I  don't  want  the  Rev. 
John  J.  Miller  to  get  one  thin  dime." 

I  can  still  hear  her  repeating  after  him,  her  voice  trailing 
away,  "I  don't  want  the  Rev.  John  J.  Miller  to  get....  one... 
thin....  dime." 

One  would  think  that  I  was  a  hated  nephew.  For  years  I 
accused  Charlie  of  setting  it  up  so  that  he  would  get  all  of 
the  money. 

I  was  moved  to  a  church  in  the  northern  part  of 
Mecklenburg  County.  The  former  Huntersville  hospital  had 
been  converted  to  a  nursing  facility  and  a  new  additional 
building  built  resulting  in  a  state  of  the  art  nursing  center. 

One  day,  I  was  headed  toward  the  front  door  of  this 
nursing  complex  when  I  was  suddenly  confronted  by  Pearl 
being  pushed  into  the  building  in  a  wheel  chair.  I  paused  to 
greet  her. 

Before  I  could  get  one  word  out  of  my  mouth  she  burst 
into  a  tirade  using  language  that  I  will  not  spell  out  here. 

She  cried  out,  "You're  that  g..  d...  preacher  that  took  all 

my  g..  d...  money.  You're  a  s..  of  a  b  They  ought  to  put 

you  in  jail.  You  got  it  all  you  scoundrel." 

I  just  stood  there  and  looked  at  her  because  I  saw  that  it  was 
futile  to  try  to  interrupt  her  or  to  explain  to  her  otherwise.  I  spoke 
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out  only  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  stood  around  gaping  during 
her  diatribe.  I  said  something  about  this  not  being  true  and  about 
her  not  being  in  her  right  mind,  and  we  all  moved  on. 

It  was  so  ironic  that  the  member  for  whom  I  had  done  the 
most,  had  appreciated  it  the  least.  Even  though  I  had  brought 
back  every  deposit  slip  to  her,  she  ended  up  accusing  me.  I 
didn't  get  one  thin  dime. 

After  living  a  life  of  trying  to  help  people,  my  advice  is 
"Caretaker,  take  care." 
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In  Funeral  Homes 


A  man  from  the  rulers  house  came  and  said,  "Your 
daughter  is  dead;  do  not  trouble  the  Teacher  any- 
more. "  But  Jesus  on  hearing  this  answered  him, 
"Do  not  fear;  only  believe,  and  she  shall  be  well. " 
And  when  he  came  to  the  house,  he  permitted  no 
one  to  enter  with  him,  except  Peter  and  John  and 
James,  and  the  father  and  mother  of  the  child. 
And  all  were  weeping  and  bewailing  her. . . 

Luke  8:  49-52 


Greer,  SC  funeral  home  where  "Viewing  Bodies 
began  early  on 


Anderson,  SC  funeral  home  where  the  author  worked 
one  summer  and  stayed  overnight  several  times  later 
in  "The  Body  on  the  Slab" 
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VIEWING  BODIES 


When  I  was  about  seven  years  old  I  began  stopping  by  the 
funeral  home  in  Greer,  S.C.  to  see  dead  bodies. 

From  my  home  at  the  edge  of  town  I  walked  about  half  a 
mile  up  Trade  Street  to  the  elementary  school  located  in  the 
main  part  of  town.  As  I  approached  the  business  district,  the 
first  building  on  the  right  was  a  little  building  which  housed  a 
funeral  "parlor,"  a  term  used  in  those  days.  Fewer  deaths  re- 
sulting from  the  smaller  population  in  the  twenties  did  not  sup- 
port pretentious  funeral  homes  with  elaborate  furnishings. 
Whatever  body  lay  behind  this  storefront  was  only  a  few  feet 
away  from  the  sidewalk  I  traveled  every  day  on  my  way  to 
and  from  school.  So  one  day  I  decided  to  see  what  was  inside. 

Why  did  I  want  to  do  it?  I  had  no  morbid  preoccupation  with 
death,  no  dead  body  fetish,  no  obsession,  no  fixation.  There  was 
nothing  in  my  genes  that  propelled  me  to  seek  out  dead  bodies. 

Getting  a  thrill  was  my  only  motivation.  The  thrill  resulted 
from  the  feeling  that  people  get  by  viewing  horror  movies,  or 
riding  a  roller  coaster.  It  was  the  thrill  of  ambivalence  in  which  a 
person  is  attracted  and  repelled  at  the  same  time... Being  brave 
and  afraid  at  the  same  time,  as  in  parachuting  or  cliff  scaling. 

One  body  was  that  of  a  worker  at  the  local  oil  mill  who 
was  killed  by  a  train  on  a  sidetrack  located  alongside  the  mill. 
An  oil  mill  was  a  plant,  which  processed  cotton  seed  to  extract 
the  meal  and  oil  from  the  seed.  The  finished  products  from  the 
mill  were  transported  by  rail.  The  worker  had  slipped  and  fallen 
from  the  building  onto  the  tracks  in  front  of  the  train  and  had 
been  decapitated.  I  didn't  know  what  "decapitated"  meant 
but  I  soon  learned  that  it  meant  that  "he  got  his  head  cut  off." 
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That  triggered  my  curiosity.  The  next  day  I  went  into  the 
funeral  parlor  and  asked  to  see  the  body  of  the  man  who  got 
his  head  cut  off.  The  undertaker  led  me  to  the  back  room  where 
the  body  covered  by  a  white  sheet  lay  on  the  slab.  I  was  scared, 
but  excited  as  always,  at  the  prospects  of  what  I  would  see 
under  the  sheet.  I  approached  the  table,  almost  too  high  to 
allow  me  to  see  what  I  had  come  to  see,  especially,  the  part  of 
the  body  the  train  had  run  over,  the  neck. 

The  undertaker  pulled  the  sheet  back,  I  edged  closer, 
and  stood  on  tiptoe  to  get  a  good  look.  The  head  had  been 
placed  in  the  normal  position  above  the  torso.  But  there  was 
not  very  much  left  of  the  neck  and  chin.  He  looked  like  Andy 
Gump  in  the  funny  paper.  But  there  was  nothing  funny  to 
me  as  I  scrutinized  where  the  neck  had  been.  In  its  place 
was  a  pile  of  ice  cream  salt,  large  crystal-like  pellets,  which 
reflected,  like  cheap  diamonds,  the  swinging  light  from 
above.  The  salt  had  been  put  there  to  fill  the  space,  and  to 
preserve  any  fragmentary  tissue  at  the  bottom  of  the  head 
and  the  top  of  the  torso  that  the  embalming  fluid  would  not 
penetrate. 

I  remember  thinking  as  I  studied  the  place  where  the  neck 
used  to  be,  "Now  that  is  something  to  really  kill  somebody. 
He's  got  to  be  dead.  There's  no  way  that  he  could  have  his 
head  cut  off  and  still  be  alive."  That  thought  allayed  any  fear 
that  the  body  before  me  might  reach  out  and  grab  me. 

After  I  had  satisfied  my  curiosity,  the  undertaker  put  the 
sheet  back  over  the  body,  and  I  slowly  turned  and  walked  out 
of  the  place. 

Another  time  somebody  said  something  about  a  man  shoot- 
ing and  killing  another  man.  I  always  tried  to  get  to  the  funeral 
parlor  as  early  as  possible  after  a  death  since  there  was  a  better 
chance  that  I  would  find  the  body  in  the  process  of  being  pre- 
pared. This  made  my  viewing  more  interesting  than  viewing  a 
body  dressed  and  in  a  coffin.  So  on  my  way  home  from  school 
that  afternoon  I  stopped  at  the  funeral  parlor  in  hopes  that  the 
body  would  be  there.  Sure  enough,  it  was.  I  told  the  under- 
taker that  I  would  like  to  see  the  body.  As  usual,  he  led  me 
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back  to  the  embalming  room.  I  could  have  gone  there  without 
assistance  since  I  knew  my  way  around  by  that  time. 

I  was  lucky.  The  body  was  lying  on  the  preparation  slab 
under  a  sheet.  I  approached  the  body  with  my  heart  pound- 
ing. The  sheet  was  pulled  back.  I  asked  the  undertaker  to  show 
me  the  place  where  the  bullet  had  entered.  He  pointed  to  a 
small  round  black-purplish  circle  smaller  than  a  dime.  In  the 
very  center  was  a  small  black  hole  about  the  size  of  a  pinhead. 
It  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  made  by  an  ice  pick,  which  had 
been  stuck  into  the  center  of  the  circle  and  withdrawn. 

I  asked,  "Is  that  it,  is  that  all  there  is  to  it?  Is  that  what 
killed  him?" 

He  said,  "That's  about  it,  son.  Bullets  don't  make  much  of  a 
hole.  The  damage  is  done  on  the  inside." 

I  looked  at  the  big,  gaunt  face  of  the  dead  man  and  experi- 
enced a  momentary  chill  at  the  thought  of  the  possibility  that 
he  might  suddenly  reach  out  and  grab  me.  After  all,  he  had 
only  a  small  round  dark  purple  stain  on  his  chest. 

I  expressed  my  disappointment  at  not  seeing  a  big,  red, 
jagged  hole  with  particles  of  flesh  hanging  from  the  edges. 

The  undertaker  explained,  "It's  shotguns  that  tear  you  all 
to  pieces.  He  was  shot  by  a  pistol." 

I  turned  and  slowly  walked  out  saying  to  myself,  "I  wish 
that  he'd  been  killed  by  a  shotgun." 

These  were  just  two  of  the  many  bodies  I  viewed  during 
my  boyhood  days  in  Greer. 

Why  did  the  undertaker  let  a  young  boy  see  bodies?  I  don't 
know.  I  only  know  that  he  did.  I  have  no  clue.  I  can't  even 
think  up  a  possible  explanation. 

Why  did  my  parents  let  me  do  it?  There  is  one  simple  an- 
swer. They  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  Even  though  they 
were  very  good  at  keeping  up  with  me,  I  had  enough  time 
after  school  to  engage  in  some  leisurely  activities  on  the  way 
home  from  school. 

Viewing  bodies  was  one  of  them. 
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All  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  loud  crashing  noise  inside 
the  building,  followed  by  the  voices  of  two  or  three  firemen 
crying  out  some  unintelligible  words.  The  second  floor  of 
the  building  had  collapsed.  I  could  see  the  buckling  timbers 
through  the  broken  glass  of  the  display  windows  at  the  front 
of  the  building.  I  was  completely  engrossed  by  the  spectacle 
for  quite  some  time,  oblivious  to  everything  else. 

On  my  way  to  school  one  morning  when  I  was  in  the 
third  grade,  I  could  see  that  something  very  unusual  was 
going  on  about  a  block  beyond  the  street  I  turned  onto  to 
get  to  my  school.  My  young  heart  raced  as  I  ran  up  the  street 
toward  the  crowd  and  the  flashing  red  light  of  the  town 
fire  truck.  McClellan's  Dime  Store  was  on  fire.  It  was  one  of 
the  largest  buildings  in  the  business  district.  I  found  a  good 
viewing  place  among  the  crowd  congregated  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street. 

I  heard  somebody  say,  "They've  called  the  Greenville 
Fire  Department  for  help."  Greenville  was  a  larger  town 
about  fourteen  miles  away. 

My  excitement  caused  a  growing  feeling  of  nausea  at 
the  pit  of  my  stomach  as  I  watched  the  firemen  waging  a 
futile  battle  with  the  spreading  fire. 

My  heart  almost  leaped  into  my  throat  at  the  first  faint 
sound  of  a  siren  in  the  distance.  I  felt  like  I  would  turn  in- 
side out  as  the  sound  of  the  siren  grew  louder  and  louder 
and  the  lead  fire  truck  from  Greenville  appeared  at  the  north 
end  of  Trade  Street  and  came  roaring  down  the  street. 

It  came  to  a  grinding  halt  at  the  scene.  The  visiting  fire- 
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men  leaped  off  the  truck,  grabbed  their  hose  and  dragged  it 
to  the  nearest  available  fire  hydrant,  hooked  it  up,  and  joined 
in  the  fray.  The  siren  had  wound  down  with  a  guttural  bass 
sound  and  stopped  as  if  the  truck  were  a  large  animal,  which 
had  just  died  of  extreme  exhaustion  from  over  exertion.  I 
broke  into  tears  at  the  drama  of  it  all. 

The  crowd  mumbled,  "Fourteen  miles  in  fourteen  min- 
utes. "  It  was  an  unheard  of  feat  for  those  days,  perhaps, 
not  true.  But  I  repeated  it  for  days  to  come,  "Fourteen  miles 
in  fourteen  minutes,"  because  I  thought  that  it  was  the  great- 
est thing  that  had  ever  happened  on  earth. 

Suddenly,  I  came  to  myself  and  realized  that  I  should 
have  been  in  school  a  long  time  before.  I  tore  myself  away 
and  ran  as  fast  I  could  to  school,  which  was  about  two  blocks 
away.  I  dreaded  to  face  the  teacher.  A  whipping  by  the  prin- 
cipal was  one  form  of  punishment  for  such  misdeeds  in  those 
days.  However,  a  tongue  lashing  in  front  of  the  class  was 
all  that  I  got.  I  would  not  have  missed  seeing  the  fire  even  if 
I  had  known  that  I  would  be  punished  with  a  whipping.  I 
felt,  if  the  truth  were  known,  that  my  teacher  and  class- 
mates were  envious  of  me.  I  know  that  my  education  was 
enhanced  more  by  viewing  the  fire  than  by  anything  I  would 
have  learned  in  school  that  morning. 

I  learned  the  next  day  that  a  fireman  had  been  killed 
when  the  floor  collapsed.  He  was  the  fireman  who  oper- 
ated a  little  cafe  beside  the  fire  station.  He  always  took  the 
calls,  rushed  over  to  the  station,  activated  the  town  fire 
whistle,  jumped  into  the  large  chain-driven  Seagrave  truck, 
and  headed  to  the  fire.  The  other  firemen,  summoned  by 
the  whistle,  joined  him  at  the  fire.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  men  on  the  force. 

So,  the  next  day  I  stopped  by  the  funeral  parlor  where 
his  body  lay  in  state.  I  was  led  to  his  coffin.  I  had  heard  that 
a  heavy  beam  had  fallen  and  struck  him  on  the  head.  Some- 
one had  said  that  a  little  nail  had  been  left  embedded  in  his 
forehead.  I  was  eager  to  determine  if  this  was  true.  So  I 
scrutinized  the  head  of  the  dead  man  very  closely.  In  spite 
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of  the  cosmetic  attempts  by  the  embalmer,  there  WAS  a  dark 
crooked  mark  about  an  inch  long  above  the  left  eyebrow, 
which  I  made  out  to  be  a  nail.  At  least,  that  is  what  I  con- 
vinced myself  of  for  most  of  my  childhood  until  some  time 
later  I  said  to  myself,  "Surely,  the  undertaker  would  not 
have  left  a  nail  in  the  skull  of  a  corpse/' 

However,  after  over  seventy-two  years  I  still  visualize  a 
small  bent  nail  in  the  forehead  of  that  dead  man. 


The 
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THREE  OF  THE  BODIES 


Six  bodies  lay  in  various  places  throughout  the  large  fu- 
neral home  where  I  roomed  and  worked  one  summer  as  a  col- 
lege boy.  It  took  a  little  while  for  me  to  get  accustomed  to  living 
in  a  funeral  home.  For  awhile  I  had  a  different  feeling  when  I 
came  in  late  at  night  and  passed  a  slumber  room  where  a  body 
lay  in  state  as  I  made  my  way  to  my  upstairs  apartment.  But 
the  feeling  subsided  after  several  days  until  sometime  later  in 
the  summer  when  it  was  revived  by  having  six  bodies  at  one 
time  in  the  funeral  home.  That  was  unusual  for  any  funeral 
home  except  in  times  of  disaster. 

In  addition  to  the  sheer  number  of  bodies,  the  decedents 
and  the  cause  of  their  deaths  were  disturbing.  It  would  have 
been  bad  enough  if  the  corpses  had  been  those  of  old  people 
who  had  lived  out  their  lives  and  had  died  a  peaceful  death  as 
a  result  of  some  old-age  disease.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  At 
least  three  bodies  were  exceptional. 

A  SLAIN  CHILD 

The  body  of  a  ten-year-old  boy  who  had  been  shot  lay  on 
the  preparation  table  in  the  embalming  room.  What  a  terrible 
feeling  I  had  scrutinizing  the  small  purple  bruise  where  the 
bullet  had  entered.  At  age  twenty,  I  was  not  ambivalent  view- 
ing these  bodies.  A  totally  bad  feeling  possessed  me. 

"How  unfair  for  a  life  to  be  cut  short  so  soon,  and  in  such  a 
tragic  way/'  I  said  to  myself. 

Two  couples  and  the  driver's  young  son  were  traveling  to 
the  beach  for  their  vacation.  The  little  boy,  Tommy,  was  sitting 
in  the  front  seat  between  his  daddy,  Tom,  and  the  other  man, 
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Bill.  The  wives  were  seated  in  the  back.  Bill  and  his  wife  were 
childless  and  sublimated  through  their  association  with  the  little 
boy  whom  they  adored. 

As  they  traveled  along,  Tommy  was  playing  with  his 
toy  pistol  putting  it  first  to  the  side  of  one  man  and  then  to 
the  side  of  the  other  and  saying,  "stick  'em  up."  He  was 
accustomed  to  seeing  pistols  since  his  father  was  a  police- 
man who  carried  a  pistol  while  on  duty,  and  even  had  one 
in  the  glove  compartment  of  the  car.  Bill,  the  other  man, 
played  along  with  Tommy  by  occasionally  snatching  the  toy 
pistol  from  him,  putting  it  to  the  boy's  chest,  demanding 
that  Tommy  stick  up  his  hands,  and  pulling  the  trigger  when 
little  Tommy  refused.  Tommy  would  then  slump  over  fak- 
ing an  injury. 

This  little  game  went  on  for  a  long  time,  Tommy  pretend- 
ing he  was  shooting  Bill,  and  Bill  pretending  he  was  shooting 
Tommy  until  Bill  put  the  pistol  to  Tommy's  chest  and  demanded 
him  to,  "stick  'em  up."  When  Tommy  refused,  Bill  pulled  the 
trigger  and — a  bullet  pierced  Tommy's  chest,  went  through 
his  body,  and  all  the  way  through  the  back  of  the  seat  barely 
missing  the  women  in  the  back! 

The  only  thing  Tommy  said  was,  "Bill,  you  really  got  me," 
and  collapsed  against  Bill. 

What  had  happened  shortly  before  that  tragic  event  was 
that  Bill  had  referred  to  a  map  in  the  glove  compartment.  In 
the  process  of  removing  the  real  pistol  to  get  at  the  map  he 
inadvertently  switched  the  toy  pistol  look-alike  for  the  real 
pistol. 

I  learned  much  later  that  the  tragedy  completely  changed 
the  lives  of  the  two  men.  Tom,  the  father,  though  devastated  at 
first,  became  a  devout  Christian,  and  directed  to  others  all  the 
love  and  adoration  he  had  heaped  on  his  young  son  whom  he 
had  literally  worshipped.  He  became  positive,  buoyant,  and 
upbeat  as  a  result  of  his  newfound  faith. 

As  a  policeman  on  the  town  square,  people  found  him 
to  be  the  most  joyful  and  helpful  cop  they  had  ever  seen. 
After  giving  directions,  he  would  say  such  things  as,  "I  hope 
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you  know  the  way  to  Heaven.  I'll  be  glad  to  tell  you  if  you 
don't/'  And  then  he  would  always  say,  "God  bless  you." 
He  spent  his  life  in  cheerful  service  to  others.  Nobody  said 
anything  back  then  about  "the  separation  of  church  and 
state." 

But  Bill— poor  Bill.  The  last  I  heard  of  him  was  that  he 
almost  lost  his  mind.  He  suffered  from  manic  depression. 
He  had  to  be  watched  for  attempting  to  commit  suicide.  He 
turned  into  a  sad,  morose,  melancholy,  depressed,  and  mis- 
erable man.  He  never  got  away  from  the  realization  that  he 
had  killed  a  precious  young  person  who  was  the  son  of  his 
best  friend. 

AN  UNFORTUNATE  GIRL 

Another  body  was  that  of  an  eighteen-year-old  girl.  She 
was  from  one  of  the  most  prominent  families  in  town. 

She  had  died  giving  birth  to  a  child  whom  she  had  con- 
ceived out  of  wedlock.  In  those  days  it  was  considered  very, 
very  disgraceful  for  a  girl  to  have  a  child  out  of  wedlock. 
Society  looked  down  on  a  girl  having  a  baby  without  the 
benefit  of  marriage.  It,  also,  brought  shame  to  her  family. 
Abortion  was  rare,  and  there  were  few  shelters  for  unmar- 
ried pregnant  women.  There  was  not  much  a  young  girl 
could  do.  Some  left  town  to  escape  criticism.  Some  commit- 
ted suicide. 

What  Mary  did  was  to  keep  her  pregnancy  a  secret  by 
binding  her  body  so  tightly  that  no  one  suspected  that  she 
was  pregnant.  Any  change  in  her  body  was  attributed  to 
her  getting  fat.  She  did  a  good  job  of  concealing  her  preg- 
nancy because  nobody  knew  that  she  was  with  child  until 
it  came  time  for  her  delivery.  As  a  result  of  what  she  had 
done  during  her  term,  there  were  so  many  complications 
that  she  and  the  baby  died. 

It  was  a  sad,  sad  time.  I  was  young  and  got  caught  up  in 
the  grief  of  her  young  friends  who  streamed  in  and  out  of  the 
funeral  home  to  view  her  body  and  to  express  their  feelings 
about  her  life  and  death. 
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THE  NEW  YORKER 

In  the  basement  was  an  expensive,  beautiful,  polished, 
brown  wooden  casket,  which  had  arrived  by  train  from  New 
York. 

We  knew  beforehand  that  the  decedent  had  been  decapi- 
tated by  a  train.  The  New  York  undertaker  was  supposed  to 
have  prepared  the  body  and  placed  it  in  the  coffin  ready  for 
visitation  and  a  funeral  before  shipping  it  to  our  funeral  home. 
And  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  New  York  family  had 
paid  him  to  do  just  that. 

But,  when  we  opened  the  coffin,  we  were  confronted  with 
a  gruesome  sight.  The  body  had  not  been  prepared  at  all.  The 
torso  was  lying  wrapped  in  heavy  brown  paper.  It  was  in  the 
dirty,  bloody  condition  that  it  was  when  found  at  the  scene  of 
the  accident.  Over  in  one  corner  of  the  coffin,  as  if  it  had  rolled 
there  in  transit,  the  head  lay  wrapped  in  heavy  brown  paper 
and  in  a  similar  condition. 

The  embalmer  standing  there  viewing  this  mess  exclaimed, 
"Another  d...  Yankee  undertaker/' 

This  was  his  stereotype  of  all  New  York  undertakers  who, 
he  felt,  were  insensitive  and  crooked.  This  one  had  collected 
some  quick,  undeserved  money  for  something  that  a  South 
Carolina  undertaker  would  have  to  do.  They  had  pulled  a  slick 
one.  Of  course,  we  had  to  prepare  the  body  and  absorb  the 
expense. 
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I  was  asleep  in  the  funeral  home.  It  was  six  years  after  I 
had  roomed  there  one  summer.  For  several  years  following  that 
I  would  spend  the  night  at  the  funeral  home  if  I  was  in  town.  It 
was  just  as  nice  as  a  hotel,  and  cost  me  nothing. 

The  loud  ringing  of  the  telephone  suddenly  awakened  me. 
It  was  a  call  from  the  hospital  requesting  the  staff  to  come  get 
a  body.  The  last  thing  I  heard  before  going  back  to  sleep  was 
the  familiar  thud  of  the  closing  basement  garage  door  follow- 
ing the  exit  of  the  hearse.  I  turned  over  to  go  back  to  sleep  glad 
that  I  didn't  have  to  go  anywhere. 

The  next  morning  I  made  my  rounds  in  the  funeral  home 
to  speak  to  all  the  members  of  the  staff  and  ended  up  in  the 
embalming  room.  (No  pun  intended)  Gene,  the  embalmer  was 
working  on  the  body  that  had  been  brought  in  during  the  night. 
During  the  course  of  our  conversation  Gene  asked  me  if  I  knew 
a  certain  minister.  I  told  him  that  I  did.  He  mentioned  the  name 
of  another  minister  whom  I  knew,  also.  He  informed  me  that 
they  were  the  ministers  who  were  going  to  conduct  the  funeral. 

Then,  I  said  to  myself,  "If  I  know  the  ministers,  I  might 
know  the  man/' 

"What  is  this  man's  name?"  I  asked  Gene. 

"Phillippi,"  he  answered,  "Phillippi." 

That  didn't  ring  any  bell.  I  moved  closer  to  the  body.  It's 
difficult  to  recognize  somebody  you  haven't  seen  for  a  long 
time.  It's  more  difficult  to  recognize  somebody  you  haven't  seen 
for  a  long  time  who  is  lying  down.  But  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  recognize  somebody  you  haven't  seen  for  a  long  time  who  is 
lying  down  and  being  embalmed. 
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I  moved  up  next  to  the  table  and  leaned  over  to  look  the 
decedent  squarely  in  the  face.  After  a  few  moments  of  close 
scrutiny,  I  suddenly  recognized  the  man.  Why  sure,  this  was 
the  man  I  had  met  in  Greenwood  over  two  years  before  while 
I  was  preaching  at  a  church  in  a  series  of  religious  services. 

During  the  week  Mr.  Phillippi  stopped  me  to  mention  his 
spiritual  problem.  I  did  what  I  could  to  help  him  during  our 
brief  conversation.  I  told  him  that  my  entire  sermon  the  next 
evening  would  deal  with  his  difficulties  more  explicitly. 

He  said,  "If  you  show  me  the  light,  I'll  be  the  first  to 
respond  to  an  invitation  to  come  forward  and  pray  at  the 
altar." 

I  seldom  directed  my  sermons  toward  certain  individu- 
als in  the  congregation.  But  the  next  evening  I  preached  to 
that  one  man,  saying  everything  I  could  to  help  him  in  his 
spiritual  quest.  And  true  to  his  word,  he  was  the  first  to 
respond  to  an  invitation  to  pray  at  the  altar  rail.  Several 
others  responded,  also. 

After  praying  for  some  time  he  arose  and  said,  "For  the 
first  time  in  twelve  years  I  have  spiritual  peace.  I  am  right  with 
my  God." 

There  he  lay  on  the  slab  in  front  of  me.  We  had  met  again. 

I  was  overwhelmed  by  the  part  I  had  played  in  preparing 
him  for  that  moment. 

I  wondered  if  he  had  been  faithful  to  his  commitment.  Be- 
fore I  left  town  I  went  out  to  the  house  to  console  his  wife. 

Initially,  she  talked  to  me  about  her  husband's  heart  attack 
and  sudden  death,  which  had  occurred  that  morning.  While  I 
was  sitting  there  trying  to  think  of  some  tactful  way  to  broach 
the  subject  of  his  experience  in  Greenwood,  she  asked,  "Mr. 
Miller,  do  you  remember  the  time  in  Greenwood  when  my 
husband  went  to  the  altar?" 

"I  surely  do,"  I  answered  calmly. 

"My  husband's  life  was  changed  that  evening  in  Green- 
wood. A  short  time  after  that  we  moved  to  Anderson  and  he 
has  been  a  leader  in  our  church  until  his  death  this  morning." 

That  is  what  my  entire  life  has  been  all  about. 
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Consider  the  great  coincidence.  I  doubt  that  there  ever 
was  in  all  of  history  a  similar  scenario.  The  preacher  who 
had  helped  a  man  to  get  right  with  God  in  one  town  just 
happened  to  be  sleeping  in  the  very  funeral  home  in  an- 
other town  on  the  very  night  that  the  man's  body  was 
brought  to  the  funeral  home.  And  the  next  morning  the 
preacher  was  there  to  bend  over  the  embalming  table  and 
to  commend  once  again  his  soul  to  God. 

It  was  last  rites  in  an  embalming  room. 
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FUNERAL  HOME  APPOINTMENT 


I  was  shocked  by  a  telephone  call  from  my  District  Super- 
intendent just  after  Sunday  dinner. 

In  the  United  Methodist  Church,  a  District  Superintendent 
is  a  minister  who  works  with  the  Bishop  in  annually  appoint- 
ing ministers  to  churches.  A  minister  is  either  reappointed  to 
his  church  or  appointed  to  another  church.  A  change  is  made 
at  the  Annual  Conference  in  June. 

Well,  I  was  cruising  along  a  week  before  the  conference 
with  the  understanding  that  I  was  going  to  be  reappointed  to 
my  church  in  Concord  when  I  got  this  telephone  call  inform- 
ing me  that  the  Bishop  was  considering  moving  me  because  I 
was  needed  elsewhere. 

The  D.S.  informed  me  that  if  I  objected  to  this  that  I  needed  to 
see  him  as  soon  as  possible.  Since  the  earliest  time  that  I  could  see 
him  was  after  the  evening  service,  we  agreed  to  a  meeting  in  his 
office  in  Salisbury  as  soon  as  I  could  get  there  after  the  service. 

I  left  the  church  about  8:30  P.M.  for  Salisbury  about  twenty- 
five  miles  away.  The  weather  was  humid  and  threatening.  About 
two  miles  above  the  little  town  of  China  Grove,  a  sudden  cloud- 
burst like  I  had  never  experienced  before  made  traveling  very 
difficult.  Suddenly,  the  windshield  wiper  blade  fell  off  and  I  pulled 
to  the  shoulder  of  the  road.  I  got  out  of  the  car  to  retrieve  the 
wiper,  which  lay  a  hundred  feet  back  up  the  road.  It  was  like 
diving  into  a  lake  when  I  got  out  of  the  car.  I  was  immediately 
soaked  completely.  Then  the  rain  abated  somewhat. 

I  was  standing  in  front  of  my  car  trying  to  repair  the  blade 
by  the  light  from  my  headlights  when  I  heard  a  big  swooshing 
sound  on  the  darkened,  rain  slick  highway.  I  could  make  out 
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the  silhouette  of  a  big  black  object  coming  down  the  highway. 
It  was  a  car  in  which  the  driver  had  become  disoriented  and 
had  slammed  on  his  brakes  causing  his  car  to  skid  sidewise  out 
of  control. 

The  car  careened  between  my  car  and  the  bank  knock- 
ing the  right  back  fender  off  of  my  car,  and  came  to  rest 
high  on  the  bank  about  fifty  feet  beyond  my  car... All  in  a 
split  second. 

I  heard  the  cry  of  a  baby  in  the  other  car  and  scrambled  up 
the  bank  to  see  if  anybody  was  hurt.  The  young  man  and  his 
wife  and  baby  were  only  shaken  up. 

What  to  do?  We  needed  help.  I  decided  that  I  would  try  to 
catch  a  ride  into  Salisbury  to  find  a  telephone  to  contact  the 
Highway  Patrol,  summon  a  wrecker,  and  call  the  D.S.  Since  it 
was  about  ten  o'clock  by  this  time,  there  was  not  much  traffic. 
But  a  car  came  along  after  awhile  and  took  me  into  Salisbury. 
As  we  approached  town,  the  driver  asked  me  where  I  wanted 
to  go.  I  remembered  that  there  was  a  funeral  home,  which  we 
would  pass.  Knowing  that  staff  members  of  funeral  homes  are 
used  to  being  awakened  by  strangers,  and  that  I  could  always 
get  help  at  a  funeral  home,  I  said,  "Just  drop  me  off  at  the 
funeral  home." 

I  first  called  the  Highway  Patrol  who  scolded  me  for  leav- 
ing the  scene  of  the  accident.  I  reminded  him  that  there  were 
no  telephones  out  on  the  highway,  and  that  I  had  done  the 
best  I  could.  I  got  a  wrecker  on  the  way. 

I  then  called  the  District  Superintendent  who  was  worried 
about  me  since  it  was  after  ten  o'clock  and  I  had  not  arrived.  I 
told  him  that  I  had  been  involved  in  a  wreck. 

He  asked,  "Where  are  you?" 

"I'm  in  a  funeral  home,"  I  informed  him. 

"In  a  f-f-f-funeral  home?"  he  stammered  after  which  he 
regained  his  composure  realizing  that  I  wasn't  dead  since  I 
was  talking  to  him. 

He  got  to  the  funeral  home  as  fast  as  he  could.  Chilled  to 
the  bone  in  my  rain-soaked  suit,  I  was  waiting  for  him.  I  must 
have  been  a  lovely  sight.  We  went  into  the  family  room  where 
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the  bereaved  weep  and  cry.  It  was  the  most  appropriate  place 
for  discussing  an  appointment  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  gave 
him  several  reasons  why  I  could  not  move  — a  weak  wife  with 
a  three-week-old  baby,  a  new  parsonage  into  which  I  had 
moved  only  recently,  a  church  that  was  going  full  speed.  How 
preposterous  could  they  be?  In  no  uncertain  terms,  I  objected 
to  being  moved. 

The  D.S.  then  drove  me  to  the  scene  of  the  accident  where 
the  patrolman  and  family  were  still  waiting.  I  agreed  to  fix  my 
own  car  even  though  I  was  not  at  fault.  I  was  too  glad  not  to 
be  dead. 

I  didn't  move  that  year. 
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How  ironic. .An  undertaker  trying  to  keep  somebody  alive. 
It  sounds  like  the  proverbial  "fox  in  the  henhouse  to  watch 
over  the  chickens/'  It's  a  conflict  of  interest. 

I  knew  of  an  undertaker  who  was  a  coroner.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  on  the  scene  of  an  apparent  accidental  death.  I  always 
had  the  fleeting  thought  that  if  they  were  not  dead  when  he  ar- 
rived, they  would  surely  be  dead  by  the  time  he  got  through  with 
his  examination.  And  the  cause-of-death  report  would  certainly 
be  something  other  than  what  this  coroner  had  done. 

Undertakers  used  to  furnish  ambulance  sendee.  I  always  had 
the  facetious  thought  that  they  could  be  slow  about  rescuing  some- 
body in  order  to  get  another  burial  customer.  Of  course,  this  was 
not  the  case.  Discontinuing  ambulance  service  had  to  do  with 
things  like  their  being  called  on  to  deliver  groceries  and  to  furnish 
old  ladies  transportation  to  and  from  the  doctor's  office. 

And  then,  there  was  my  undertaker  friend  who  had  a  shot- 
gun propped  up  in  one  corner  of  his  embalming  room.  I  often 
kidded  him  about  having  it  there  to  make  sure  that  he  would 
never  have  to  tell  anybody  about  "the  one  who  got  away." 

It  was  one  of  the  most  stressful  periods  of  my  life.  President 
Kennedy  had  recently  been  shot.  My  mother  was  dying  in 
Statesville,  N.C.,  and  Opal's  father  was  dying  in  Spartanburg. 
S.C.,  a  good  four-hour's  drive  from  our  home  in  Gibsonville. 
She  and  the  little  boys  were  in  Spartanburg.  It  was  Saturday 
and  I  was  in  my  study  very  busy  doing  the  last  minute  things 
in  preparation  for  Sunday,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  had  some 
kind  of  an  attack.  I  thought  that  I  was  having  a  heart  attack. 

I  picked  up  the  telephone  and  called  for  an  ambulance. 
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The  funeral  home,  operated  by  one  of  my  church  members, 
was  one  building  removed  from  the  church.  I  stumbled  out  of  the 
side  door  of  the  church  and  sat  down  on  the  steps.  The  ambu- 
lance arrived  almost  simultaneously.  Even  though  I  was  already 
feeling  a  little  better,  I  climbed  into  the  front  seat  beside  Bill.  He 
took  me  to  the  nearby  doctor's  office.  The  doctor  examined  me 
thoroughly  but  could  not  find  anything  wrong  with  me.  He  said 
that  all  my  vital  signs  were  good.  He  advised  me  to  go  home  and 
lie  down  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  to  make  sure  that  somebody 
was  with  me  until  it  appeared  that  I  would  be  all  right. 

That  posed  a  problem  for  me  since  my  family  was  not  at 
home.  Seeing  my  dilemma,  Bill,  the  undertaker,  who  lived  in  a 
spacious  apartment  on  the  second  floor  of  the  funeral  home, 
graciously  volunteered  to  take  me  to  the  funeral  home  where  I 
could  rest  under  his  watchful  eye.  I  gladly  accepted  his  offer. 

So,  he  took  me  to  the  funeral  home  to  spend  a  period  of  time 
waiting  to  determine  whether  I  would  live  or  die.  For  the  latter  it 
was  very  convenient.  It  would  save  the  cost  of  a  pick  up. 

I  must  confess  that  some  funny  thoughts  passed  through  my 
mind,  as  well  as  serious  ones.  I  don't  know  why,  but  every  time  I 
thought  about  the  worst  happening  to  me,  I  always  had  the  ri- 
diculous vision  of  Bill  sliding  me  down  the  banister  of  the  stairs  in 
order  to  save  wear  and  tear  on  the  elevator.  No,  I  wasn't  deliri- 
ous. Another  recurring  thought,  as  I  lay  drowsy  on  the  big 
couch  in  the  apartment,  was  just  as  ridiculous,  but  funny  to 
me.  It  was,  "I  don't  dare  go  to  sleep.  I've  got  to  stay  awake  to 
save  myself  from  being  knocked  in  the  head  by  the  undertaker." 
I  always  saw  something  funny  in  about  every  situation. 

I  seemed  to  be  okay  after  two  hours.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  get  up  and  walk  out  of  the  funeral  home. 

Several  days  later,  I  had  a  similar  attack  in  Greensboro.  I 
went  to  my  doctor  there  who  discovered  that  hyperventilation 
was  my  problem.  Stress  had  caused  me  to  sigh  in  long,  slow 
breaths,  which  resulted  in  my  taking  in  more  oxygen  than  my 
body  could  accommodate.  He  advised  me  to  practice  controlled 
breathing.  Since  then,  my  breath  has  had  to  come  in  "short 
pants,"  summer  and  winter. 
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The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want 

Psalm  23:1 

Let  not  your  hearts  he  troubled. 

John  14:1 


Chesnee,  SC  building,  now  used  for  another  purpose,  that 
housed  the  funeral  home  owned  by  the  undertaker  in 
"Anonymous  Funerals"  and  "Grab  the  Coffin" 


Drugstore,  Chesnee,  SC  where  two  preachers  put  on  an  act 
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Funerals  with  'Tittle  D"  were  something  else.  "Little  D", 
a  moniker  derived  from  the  name  Dennis,  was  the  under- 
taker in  a  small  town  in  Sovith  Carolina,  and  served  as  the 
undertaker  for  most  of  the  funerals  I  conducted  during  one 
four  year  period.  He  had  inherited  the  business  from  his 
father,  "Big  D,"  who  had  monopolized  the  funeral  business 
in  that  area  for  years.  "Little  D"  succeeded  in  business  by 
riding  his  father's  coattails.  However,  he  had  a  few  money- 
making  ideas  all  his  own. 

One  of  his  money-making  ideas  had  to  do  with  what  I  later 
came  to  refer  to  as  "Anonymous  Funerals." 

One  day  "Little  D"  called  Glen,  a  young  Baptist  preacher 
and  me  to  tell  us  that  a  family  that  we  had  never  heard  of  had 
requested  our  services.  We  agreed  to  conduct  the  funeral  even 
though  we  did  not  understand  why  we  had  been  asked. 

This  began  to  happen  fairly  often.  So  we  asked  "Little  D" 
why  these  families  had  asked  for  us.  He  explained  by  saying 
that  they  had  heard  us  at  a  funeral  and  liked  the  way  we  did 
it.  That  was  plausible  because  we  had  been  traveling  all  over 
the  country  conducting  funerals.  Probably,  everybody  in  the 
area  had  attended  at  least  one  of  them. 

One  day  one  of  those  funerals  was  scheduled  on  the  same 
day  that  Glenn  had  a  funeral  in  his  own  church.  Glen  in- 
formed "Little  D"  that  if  it  ever  happened  again,  he  was 
not  going  to  show  up  for  the  "anonymous  funeral,"  stating 
that  he  was  not  going  to  conduct  two  funerals  in  one  day, 
especially  since  he  had  no  obligation  to  the  family  of  the 
second  one. 
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Shortly  afterward,  it  happened.  Glen  had  a  funeral  in  his 
church  on  a  day  when  "Little  D"  wanted  him  to  help  with  an 
"anonymous"  funeral.  He  told  the  undertaker  to  inform  the 
family  that  he  definitely  could  not  serve. 

I  remember  well  the  day  of  the  funeral.  Even  though  it  was 
over  fifty-six  years  ago,  I  have  thought  of  it  every  time  I  have 
passed  that  big  Baptist  church  on  Highway  Eleven  in  South 
Carolina. 

I  had  agreed  to  serve.  I  was  standing  at  the  front  of  the 
church  waiting  for  "Little  D"  to  get  the  family  out  of  the 
cars  and  lined  up  behind  me.  With  that  taken  care  of,  he 
came  to  the  head  of  the  line  and  joined  me.  Just  before  we 
began  to  process  into  the  church,  he  turned  around  and 
announced  to  the  family,  "Rev.  Felmet  will  be  a  little  late 
because  he  has  another  funeral."  We  processed  into  the 
church  with  my  knowing  all  the  time  that  Glen  would  not 
show  up. 

I  found  it  very  hard  to  concentrate.  It  was  a  very  windy 
day  and  the  windows  of  the  old  wooden  church  shook  and 
rattled  throughout  the  service.  In  addition,  members  of  the  fam- 
ily seemed  to  be  preoccupied  with  wondering  about  the  ar- 
rival of  the  other  preacher.  They  kept  looking  around  when 
they  mistook  the  sound  of  a  rattling  window  to  be  the  sound  of 
an  opening  door. 

I  didn't  know  the  decedent  at  all.  In  fact  I  didn't  even  know 
the  gender  of  the  deceased.  I  didn't  know  which  pronoun  to 
use,  "he"  or  "she."  I  had  to  resort  to  expressions  such  as  "dear 
one,"  "loved  one,"  or  "the  dear  departed." 

I  am  reminded  of  the  preacher  who  was  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion. He  got  to  a  point  in  the  ritual  when  he  had  to  say  "he"  or 
"she."  He  couldn't  say  "it."  He  was  about  to  panic  when  he 
leaned  over  to  a  nearby  member  of  the  family,  cupped  his  hand 
over  his  mouth  and  whispered  "Brother?"  or  "Sister?"  The  fam- 
ily member  cupped  his  hand  over  his  mouth  and  whispered 
back,  "Cousin." 

I  was  a  bit  more  resourceful  than  that  and  somehow  got 
through  the  service  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  please  the  family. 
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Glen  and  I  began  to  discuss  these  " Anonymous  Funerals" 
because  we  felt  that  something  was  not  right.  We  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  when  families  could  not  make  up  their  minds 
about  what  preacher  they  wanted,  "Little  D"  would  recom- 
mend us.  We  suspected  that  he  would  quote  and  collect  a  fee, 
which  he  promised  to  pass  on  to  us.  Since  we  never  got  any 
pay  for  our  services,  we  assumed  that  he  was  pocketing  the 
money.  So,  we  planned  to  do  something  about  it. 

One  day  we  were  sitting  in  the  drug  store  across  the  street 
from  the  funeral  home.  We  saw  "Little  D"  coming  across  the 
street  and  we  got  ready  for  him.  We  decided  to  put  on  a  little 
act  with  Glen  representing  a  family  who  had  lost  a  loved  one. 
I  represented  "Little  D."  As  "Little  D"  entered  the  front  door 
Glen  started  crying  and  carrying  on  like  a  grief-stricken  per- 
son. "Little  D"  came  on  back  to  where  we  were  to  find  out 
what  was  going  on. 

As  he  approached,  I  asked  Glen,  "What's  the  matter?" 

Sobbing  loudly,  Glen  cried,  "Pa's  done  gone  and  died.  I 
want  your  funeral  home  to  have  the  funeral." 

"Whom  do  you  want  for  preachers?"  I  asked. 

"Preachers?  Well  I  don't  know.  We  don't  go  to  no  church 
reg'lar.  I  got  mad  at  the  preacher  where  we  used  to  go.  I  don't 
know  about  no  preachers." 

"Little  D"  stood  transfixed  and  a  little  flush  began  to  spread 
over  his  face. 

"I  tell  you  what,"  I  said.  "I  can  line  up  two  preachers,  a 
Methodist  and  a  Baptist,  who  will  do  you  the  finest  job  you 
ever  saw.  It  will  cost  you  twenty  dollars  apiece,  which  you  can 
give  to  me  to  pass  on  to  them." 

With  that  "Little  D"  exploded  and  launched  into  a  verbal 
onslaught  attacking  Glen  and  me.  He  sneered  and  reviled,  ranted 
and  raved.  His  crimson  red  face  was  covered  with  dripping  sweat, 
which  fell  on  his  shirt.  He  shouted,  "At  least  I  work  for  a  living.  I 
don't  take  people's  money  for  doing  nothing.  I  don't  just  ride 
around  in  a  car  and  eat  chicken  dinners  off  of  people." 

When  he  paused  to  get  his  breathe,  I  countered  with,  "They 
give  us  the  money  voluntarily  and  they  see  us  riding  around  in 
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the  car.  They  invite  us  to  the  chicken  dinners.  At  least  people 
know  what  we  are  doing/' 

One  should  understand  the  significance  of  what  I  was  say- 
ing. That  little  town  did  not  have  what  was  known  in  those 
days  as  "drugstore  cowboys/7  boys  who  just  hung  around  drug- 
stores sipping  pop  and  idling  the  time  away.  Instead,  that  town 
had  funeral  home  cowboys,  boys  that  goofed  off  at  the  funeral 
home.  Well-founded  rumors  had  it  that  boys  hung  around  the 
funeral  home  and  were  allowed  to  have  fun  with  the  bodies. 
They  did  such  things  as  dressing  them  up,  propping  them  up 
in  a  chair,  and  putting  cigars  in  their  mouths. 

Then,  they  would  jest  and  mock  by  saying  such  things  as, 
"What  do  you  think  this  is,  your  birthday?  Nah,  it's  just  the 
opp'site.  You  think  you're  all  dressed  up  and  nowheres  to  go? 
You're  goin'  somwhur  all  right.  Whur  you're  goin',  they're  goin' 
to  sing  some  purty  songs  and  say  some  nice  thangs  about  you." 
That  and  other  tales  had  been  told  about  the  goings-on  at  the 
funeral  home. 

So  after  I  said,  "People  know  what  we  are  doing,"  I  pointed 
to  the  funeral  home  across  the  street  and  proclaimed,  "But  only 
God  knows  what  happens  to  a  body  after  it  gets  into  that  build- 
ing over  there." 

"Little  D"  turned  on  his  heels  and  stomped  out  of  the  store 
madder  than  anybody  I  had  ever  seen. 

Glen  and  I  never  again  got  a  call  to  conduct  an  "Anony- 
mous Funeral." 
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One  day  an  undertaker  asked  me  to  have  a  service  for  the 
baby  of  a  poor  unchurched  young  couple.  I  consented.  The 
service  was  on  a  very  hot  day  in  the  funeral  home,  which  had 
no  air  conditioning.  The  young  couple  were  the  only  people 
there  except  the  undertaker  and  me. 

Just  before  going  into  the  big  room  which  served  as  a  chapel, 
I  asked  the  funeral  director,  "What  caused  this  baby's  death?" 

"Spinal  meningitis,"  he  casually  answered. 

"Spinal  meningitis?"  I  blurted.  "You  know  it's  against  the 
law  to  take  the  body  of  a  spinal  meningitis  victim  inside  a  build- 
ing for  a  funeral." 

"Oh,  it  don't  make  no  difference,"  remarked  the  man  with 
a  callous  disregard  for  the  right  way  of  doing  things. 

I  went  ahead  at  his  insistence.  When  the  little  service  was 
over,  the  undertaker  picked  up  some  of  his  burial  parapherna- 
lia and  asked  me  if  I  would  take  the  little  coffin  and  put  it  on 
the  back  seat  of  the  limousine.  We  rode  the  few  miles  to  the 
cemetery  in  the  limousine  while  the  young  couple  followed  us 
in  their  old  battered  car.  When  we  arrived  the  undertaker  be- 
gan to  get  his  tools  and  stuff  out  of  the  trunk. 

When  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  me  to  do,  he  barked, 
"Grab  the  coffin." 

We  walked  to  the  grave  followed  by  the  young  couple  who 
luckily  did  not  know  enough  about  funerals  to  be  aware 
that  the  undertaker  was  performing  his  services  noncha- 
lantly and  poorly. 

When  we  got  to  the  grave  I  softly  asked,  "What  do  you 
want  me  to  do  with  the  coffin?" 
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In  a  disgusted  and  aggravated  tone  of  voice,  the  funeral 
director  ordered,  'Tut  it  in  the  grave,"  as  if  that  were  my  job 
and  I  was  supposed  to  know  what  to  do.  I  have  participated  in 
hundreds  of  funerals  but  that  was  the  only  time  I  ever  served 
as  preacher  AND  undertaker.  What  kind  of  situation  was  that? 
Dressed  in  my  best  cream-colored  summer  suit,  I  knelt  in  the 
powdery  dust,  and  did  my  best  to  properly  place  the  little  cof- 
fin in  the  opening  with  as  much  dignity  as  I  could  muster. 

I  stood  up,  dusted  off  my  trousers,  and  was  ready  to  begin 
the  committal  rite.  But  before  I  could  get  started,  the  under- 
taker in  his  haste  to  get  this  "cheapie"  funeral  over  with  grabbed 
his  shovel  and  started  throwing  dirt  on  the  coffin.  Evidently 
coming  to  himself,  he  paused  and  asked  me,  'Treacher  do  you 
want  to  say  anything?" 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  was  so  angered  by  his  behavior  that  I 
let  it  overshadow  every  other  consideration.  It  was  all  I  could 
do  to  keep  from  "blessing  him  out"  right  then  and  there.  But  I 
managed  to  control  myself  and  I  simply  replied,  "No."  I  regret 
it  to  this  day  that  I  did  not  go  on  with  the  ritual. 

After  he  had  filled  the  grave,  I  had  a  prayer.  We  then  made 
our  way  back  to  town  during  which  I  gave  him  a  tongue-lash- 
ing. I  have  never  wanted  more  to  kick  somebody's  behind  than 
I  wanted  to  kick  the  behind  of  that  thoughtless,  non-caring 
undertaker. 
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One  Saturday  morning  when  I  was  working  in  the  yard, 
an  old  car  came  speeding  into  the  gravel  driveway  and  skid- 
ded to  a  stop. 

A  thirtyish  young  man  leaped  out  of  the  car  and  asked, 
"Are  you  the  preacher?" 

"I'm  one  of  them,"  I  replied. 

"Grandpa  died  yestidy,  and  we  can't  find  our  preacher 
nowhures.  Will  you  come  and  conduct  the  funeral?" 
"When  is  the  funeral?"  I  asked. 
"Two  o'clock." 
"What  day?" 

"Today!"  the  fellow  said  in  a  tone,  which  indicated  his 
anxiety. 

"Where  is  the  funeral  going  to  be?" 

"Broad  River  Baptist  Church,"  a  church  about  ten  miles 
away. 

It  was  already  ten  o'clock.  After  pausing  to  think  about  it,  I 
assured  him  that  I  would  be  there.  I  had  some  rushing  around  to 
do  in  order  to  get  a  bath,  dress,  eat  lunch,  make  some  prepara- 
tion, and  travel  to  the  church  allowing  enough  time  to  find  it. 

I  arrived  a  few  minutes  ahead  of  time  to  find  the  undertaker 
and  an  old  Baptist  preacher  of  sorts  standing  in  the  yard.  The 
family  had  found  a  preacher  of  their  own  denomination  in  the 
meantime  in  order,  I  suspected,  to  make  the  funeral  official. 

After  the  undertaker  introduced  me  to  "the  one-galloused" 
(a  term  used  in  those  days  to  refer  to  an  uneducated  preacher) 
preacher,  he  began  telling  me,  "There  is  no  way  this  family 
can  pay  for  this  funeral.  They  will  owe  me  five  dollars  for  em- 
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balming  fluid,  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  a  shirt,  eighteen  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  for  the  coffin.  They  will  owe  me  about  thirty 
dollars  before  it's  all  over  with.  I  would  like  for  you  to  take  an 
offering  to  pay  for  the  funeral  expenses/' 

I  had  never  heard  of  taking  an  offering  at  a  funeral.  I  in- 
formed him  that  I  had  not  come  to  serve  as  his  bill  collector.  I 
reminded  him  that  I  was  serving  for  free  and  that  he  could  do 
the  same. 

He  asked  me  if  I  would  permit  the  other  preacher  to  re- 
ceive an  offering  during  the  service.  I  agreed  to  that. 

I  learned  later  that  it  was  the  custom  in  some  rural  areas  to 
receive  an  offering  for  a  needy  family  at  the  funeral.  Of  all  the 
funerals  I  participated  in,  that  was  the  only  time  that  it  was 
ever  done.  I  think  it's  still  practiced.  It's  a  good  idea  if  friends 
initiate  the  offering  instead  of  the  undertaker.  I  hope  that  my 
friends  will  rise  to  the  occasion  when  my  time  comes. 

After  the  conversation  in  the  churchyard,  we  entered  a 
church  entirely  filled  with  people.  Most  of  the  men  were  dressed 
in  clean,  starched,  and  well-ironed  overalls,  and  work  shirts. 
The  women  were  dressed  in  gingham  dresses.  Most  of  them 
were  obviously  poor. 

The  choir  consisted  of  about  twelve  people,  evidently  last- 
minute  volunteers,  who  were  seated  in  two  or  three  pews  along 
the  left  wall  at  the  front  of  the  church.  The  service  began  with 
their  singing,  It  was  probably  the  worst  singing  I  have  ever 
heard.  Their  poor  disharmonizing  voices  sang  songs  with  fa- 
miliar words  but  barely  recognizable  tunes.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  a  pianist  playing  what  seemed  to  be  other  tunes. 

During  the  receiving  of  the  offering  the  pianist  was  play- 
ing a  fairly  decent  rendition  of  "Does  Jesus  Care?"  I  was  a 
pretty  good  singer.  But  in  contrast  to  the  singing  I  had  heard,  I 
would  have  been  classified  as  an  opera  star.  I  decided  that 
they  would  have,  at  least,  a  little  good  music  in  this  funeral.  So 
I  stood  up  and  started  singing  "Does  Jesus  Care?"  along  with 
the  piano. 

"Does  Jesus  care  when  your  heart  is  pained  too  deeply  for 
mirth  or  song?" 
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Immediately  the  choir  started  hastily  leafing  through  the 
songbook  in  order  to  find  the  song.  I  prayed  that  they  would 
not  be  successful.  But  they  were,  and  joined  me.  With  their 
noise,  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  carry  the  tune.  With  their  raspy 
unharmonious  voices  taking  over,  I  faded  away  and  slowly 
backed  into  my  chair,  which  I  never  should  have  left  in  the 
first  place,  and  left  the  song  to  an  inevitable  slaughter  by  the 
group  of  people  posing  as  a  choir. 

From  that  point,  I  performed  only  what  I  had  been  invited 
to  do.  I  hope  that  my  official  part  was  better  than  their  music. 

Regardless,  I  am  confident  that  Jesus  cared. 
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One  day  a  Mormon  stopped  me  on  a  country  road  in  Loui- 
siana where  I  was  a  pastor  for  fourteen  months  following  my 
graduation  from  Seminary.  He  had  stopped  to  inform  me  that 
the  Dubois  family  was  looking  for  me  in  order  to  get  me  to 
officiate  at  the  funeral  of  the  family  patriarch,  a  large  land- 
owner who  lived  in  my  parish. 

I  contacted  the  Catholic  family  and  learned  that  it  was  true. 
I  wondered  why  they  wanted  me  since  the  entire  family  was 
Catholic,  that  is,  except  their  father  who,  I  learned,  had  a  Meth- 
odist background  and  had  never  joined  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  funeral  service  was  to  take  place  in  a  large  funeral  home 
in  Baton  Rouge,  which  was  about  thirty  miles  away.  They  ex- 
plained their  plans  and  I  agreed  to  perform  the  service. 

Funeral  homes,  in  what  I  call  "Catholic  Country, "  were 
not  always  furnished  with  a  piano  or  organ  but  I  was  assured 
that  a  small  portable  organ  would  be  provided.  I  had  conducted 
funerals  of  Catholics  not  in  good  standing  whose  families  tried 
to  get  me  to  have  a  Catholic  funeral  as  near  as  possible.  I  al- 
ways told  them  that  I  was  a  Protestant  and  that  I  would  have 
a  Protestant  funeral  if  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  had  al- 
ready had  the  experience  of  needing  a  musical  instrument  in 
Cajun  funeral  homes. 

I  was  not  prepared  for  what  I  encountered.  I  had  been  ac- 
customed to  a  minister  arriving  at  a  funeral  home  and  being 
led  to  a  minister's  room  where  he  would  wait  until  the  time  for 
the  service  to  begin.  The  undertaker  would  notify  him  when  it 
was  time  for  him  to  lead  the  procession  into  the  chapel  while 
the  organ  played  and  the  congregation  respectfully  stood. 
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That  is  not  what  awaited  me  in  Baton  Rouge.  This  is  not  to 
criticize,  only  to  report. 

The  undertaker  politely  greeted  me.  But  that  is  where  the 
usual  stopped  and  the  unusual  took  over.  I  was  definitely  not 
at  home  in  this  funeral  home.  The  undertaker  invited  me  to 
follow  him  up  the  stairs  where  I  expected  to  be  led  to  the 
minister's  room. 

He  opened  a  door  and  ushered  me  into  a  large  chapel  which 
had  the  atmosphere  of  a  ball  room.  Over  four  hundred  people 
were  talking  and  laughing.  We  Protestants  have  come  to  refer 
to  our  funerals  as  celebrations.  We  don't  know  anything  about 
funeral  celebrations.  The  din  in  that  room  was  deafening.  The 
undertaker  led  me  to  the  front  of  the  room  to  introduce  me  to 
the  family  who  were  either  sitting,  standing,  bending  over,  or 
squatting.  I  had  not  met  most  of  them.  I  have  always  admired 
the  Catholic  show  of  respect  for  the  clergy,  even  a  Protestant.  I 
felt  threatened  by  it,  however,  because  it  produced  an  aura  in 
which  I  sensed  that  they  expected  the  minister's  presence  to 
produce  some  kind  of  miracle.  I  had  nothing  in  common  with 
those  people  except  sharing  a  bereavement  which  I  did  not 
detect  anywhere.  Conversing  about  their  loved  one  above  the 
noise  was  almost  impossible,  and  improper  to  do  in  a  loud  voice. 
It  was  a  strained  time,  to  say  the  least.  I  think  all  of  us  were 
happy  when  the  time  for  the  service  arrived. 

It  was  up  to  me  to  start  the  service,  which  I  did  by  tak- 
ing my  place  behind  the  small  floor  level  lectern  and  signal- 
ing to  the  organist  to  begin  the  prelude.  The  little  portable 
organ  was  a  far  cry  from  the  electronic  and  pipe  organs  I 
had  been  accustomed  to.  But  the  organist  whom  I  brought 
with  me  did  a  good  job  with  what  she  had.  I  then  proceeded 
to  have  a  Methodist  service,  which  had  a  few  items  paral- 
leling a  Catholic  service:  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  for  example.  There  was  a  disarming  informality  in 
the  service.  I  wanted  to  tell  the  businessmen  sons  to  sit  down 
since  they  had  merely  moved  back  against  the  side  wall  at 
the  front  when  the  service  began  and  remained  standing 
there  throughout  the  service. 
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Down  the  Road  from  Eden 


The  funeral  procession  made  its  way  to  the  cemetery  at 
Prairieville,  the  community  where  Mr.  Dubois  had  lived  all  of 
his  life  and  where  the  family  had  grown  up.  We  gathered 
around  the  grave  for  the  last  rites.  I  had  witnessed  many  dif- 
ferent components  to  interment  services,  but  never  in  my  life, 
before  nor  since,  have  I  witnessed  as  many  different  compo- 
nents in  one  service.  Since  I  was  supposed  to  be  the  minister  in 
charge,  I  conducted  a  traditional  short  graveside  Methodist 
service  first.  When  I  had  finished  with  the  benediction,  the 
undertaker  asked  me  if  I  was  through. 

I  said,  "Yes." 

He  requested,  "Will  you  please  stand  over  there?"  and 
pointed  to  a  spot  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd. 

And  then,  the  Masons  stepped  up  with  all  of  their  para- 
phernalia and  proceeded  to  perform  their  ritual.  Oh,  Knights 
of  Columbus  where  were  you? 

Right  in  the  middle  of  the  Masonic  ceremony,  which  is 
supposed  to  proceed  according  to  the  book,  a  Baptist 
preacher  stepped  forward  and  prayed  an  extemporaneous 
prayer  characterized  by  the  intense  fervor  that  some  Bap- 
tist preachers  can  muster. 

At  the  end  of  their  performance  the  undertaker  asked,  "Are 
you  through?" 

After  assuring  him  that  they  were,  he  requested,  "Will  you 
please  stand  over  there?"  and  pointed  to  the  area  to  which  I 
had  retired. 

And  then  the  undertaker  motioned  to  a  Catholic  priest  who 
came  from  behind  a  distant  tree  to  take  his  place  where  we 
had  stood. 

He  conducted  the  last  rite  with  enough  "Hail  Marys"  to 
overcome  any  obstacle  that  might  have  been  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  deceased  to  prevent  his  entry  into  Heaven. 

I  have  no  intention  of  making  light  of  the  situation.  It  was 
unusual  to  say  the  least.  This  funeral  involved  a  Mormon,  a 
Methodist,  the  Masons,  a  Baptist,  and  a  Catholic.  Titles  I  have 
thought  of  are:  "Covering  All  The  Bases,"  "Making  Sure,"  "Go- 
ing To  Somebody's  Heaven,"  and  "Five  Chances  To  Win." 
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I  left  Louisiana  without  ever  knowing  why  I  was  asked  to 
officiate  at  Mr.  Dubois'  funeral.  On  a  return  trip  two  years 
later  I  was  telling  some  of  my  former  members  about  this  expe- 
rience. I  ended  my  story  by  saying,  "I  don't  know  why  they 
requested  that  I  do  the  service." 

One  of  the  members  spoke  up  and  said,  "I  do." 

He  then  reminded  me  of  his  showing  me  around  in  the 
community  when  I  first  arrived  as  pastor  of  the  church.  He 
reminded  me  that  among  the  places  we  visited  that  day  was 
the  general  country  store  belonging  to  Mr.  Dubois. 

He  said,  "Mr.  Dubois  was  sitting  on  a  long  bench  on  the 
gallery."  (The  porch  in  front  of  the  store.)  "After  awhile  you 
brought  up  the  subject  of  his  relationship  to  God.  Before  we 
left  he  knelt  at  the  bench  and  made  a  Christian  commitment. 
After  that  he  told  his  family  that  he  wanted  you  to  have  his 
funeral  in  the  event  of  his  death.  That  is  the  reason  you  were 
asked." 

Well,  what  a  happy  surprise.  You  can  imagine  how  good 
that  made  me  feel. 


The  Louisiana  cemetery  where  this  funeral  took  place 
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IX 

Food  or  Drug 
Administration 

If  anyone  has  material  possessions  and  sees  his 
brother  in  need  but  has  no  pity  on  him,  how  can 
the  love  of  God  be  in  him?  Dear  children,  let  us 
not  love  with  words  or  tongue  but  with  actions  and 
in  truth. 


1  John  3:17-18 


A&ove:  St.  James  UMC, 
Charlotte,  NC  where 
"More  Than  He  Asked 
For"  took  place 

Left:  Charlotte  First 
UMC  site  of 
"The  Search  for  Mama, ' 
and 

"The  U.S.  Marshall" 
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MUCH  MORE  THAN  HE  ASKED 

FOR 


My  church  was  located  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  on  Interstate  85. 
Consequently,  I  got  a  lot  of  transients  seeking  help.  One  day  a 
fellow  driving  a  van  came  off  the  highway  and  pulled  into  the 
church  parking  lot.  He  came  into  my  study  and  introduced  him- 
self as  Bill  Smith.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  some  money,  but 
that  he  was  running  out  of  money  fast,  and  would  I  please  give 
him  money  to  prevent  his  running  out  of  gas  on  the  highway. 

I  asked  him  where  he  was  going.  He  told  me  that  he  was 
on  his  way  to  visit  his  uncle  in  High  Point,  N.C.  After  some 
urging,  he  supplied  me  with  his  uncle's  name.  He  did  not  have 
his  uncle's  telephone  number.  So,  I  called  "information"  in  High 
Point  and  they  informed  me  that  they  did  not  have  a  listing  by 
that  name.  The  young  man  admitted  that  he  had  not  been  in 
contact  with  his  uncle  for  quite  some  time.  He  was  uncertain 
about  his  exact  whereabouts,  and  suggested  that  he  could  have 
moved  to  another  town. 

I  then  asked,  "Where  did  you  come  from?" 

He  said,  "Greenville,  S.C" 

"Why  did  you  leave  Greenville?"  I  asked. 

"That  is  where  I  spent  the  night  last  night.  I  am  just  travel- 
ing through,"  he  explained. 

I  detected  that  he  was  being  cagey  and  giving  me  calcu- 
lated answers.  I  was  somewhat  irked  by  his  lack  of  candor  but 
I  was  determined  to  get  the  information  I  was  after. 

I  said,  "  What  I  want  to  know  is  where  did  your  trip  begin. 
Where  did  you  live  before  you  started  traveling?" 

After  a  long  pause  he  answered,  "Jefferson  County,  Okla- 
homa." 
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Down  the  Road  from  Eden 


"Why  did  you  leave  Jefferson  County,  Oklahoma?" 

He  sat  quietly  for  several  minutes  trying  to  make  up  his 
mind  about  how  he  was  going  to  answer  that  question.  I  am 
sure  that  it  entered  his  mind  that  I  was  a  Christian  minister 
who  was  supposed  to  handle  information  discreetly  and  with 
a  degree  of  confidentiality. 

Hesitantly,  he  confessed,  "To  tell  you  the  truth..." 

"That's  what  I've  been  trying  to  get  all  the  time,"  I  interrupted. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth — I  am  under  indictment  in  Jeffereson 
County  for  committing  armed  robbery." 

And  then  Bill  hastened  on  to  say,  "But  I  did  not  do  it!  I 
want  you  to  believe  me.  I  didn't  do  it!  I  was  framed!  I  have 
never  been  in  trouble  with  the  law.  But  preacher,  I  was  framed 
and  it  looked  like  the  evidence  was  stacked  against  me,  and 
there  was  no  way  out.  So,  I  skipped  the  country  and  I  have 
been  on  the  lam  for  three  months." 

He  continued  by  explaining  how  there  was  no  way  that  he 
could  have  done  it,  and  ended  by  repeating  emphatically, 
"Preacher,  I  didn't  do  it!  I  hope  you  believe  that  I  didn't  do  it!  I 
wish  somebody  would  believe  I  didn't  do  it!" 

I  informed  him  that  I  was  inclined  to  believe  his  story  but 
that  I  would  have  to  check  it  out  before  giving  him  any  help. 

I  said,  "I  want  to  call  the  Sheriff  of  Jefferson  County  and 
see  if  you  are  from  there." 

A  look  of  terror  came  over  his  face  but  I  assured  him  that  I 
would  not  betray  his  confidence  in  me. 

"I'm  just  going  to  ask  him  if  he  knows  Bill  Smith,"  I  as- 
sured him. 

"That's  not  my  real  name.  My  real  name  is  Carl  Yelsin." 

"O.K.  Carl,  I'll  have  to  use  your  real  name  when  I  call." 

I  must  admit  that  my  best  skills  as  a  writer  cannot  do  jus- 
tice to  what  took  place.  It  was  the  most  poignant  moment  in 
all  of  my  encounters  with  transients. 

I  got  the  Sheriff  of  Jefferson  County,  Oklahoma  on  the  line. 

After  telling  him  that  I  was  the  Reverend  John  J.  Miller,  a 
Methodist  Minister,  I  asked,  "Do  you  know  a  Carl  Yelsin?" 

"Yes,  he  replied.  "He  is  a  young  fellow  from  our  county." 
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"Was  he  charged  with  armed  robbery?"  I  asked. 

"He  was,"  came  the  reply,  and  then  he  added  matter-of- 
factly,  "But  the  charges  have  been  dropped." 

I  could  hardly  keep  composed  enough  to  ask,  "Dropped?" 

"Yes,  we  apprehended  the  true  perpetrator  of  the  crime 
some  time  ago,  and  the  charges  against  him  have  been 
dropped." 

In  order  to  be  sure,  I  said,  "What  you're  saying  is  that  all 
charges  have  been  dropped  against  Carl  Yelsin.  And  there  is 
nothing  against  him  in  Jefferson  County,  Oklahoma." 

"That's  right,"  the  Sheriff  assured  me. 

I  put  the  receiver  down,  turned  to  Carl,  and  bursting  into 
tears  I  gave  him  the  wonderful  news. 

"Carl,  all  charges  against  you  have  been  dropped.  They 
found  the  guy  who  committed  the  crime.  There  is  nothing 
against  you  in  Jefferson  County.  You  can  go  home." 

I  have  never  seen  a  happier  person.  Worry,  anxiety,  appre- 
hension, dread,  fear,  and  all  the  other  dark  emotions  common 
to  one  falsely  accused  left  him  in  one  burst  of  relief. 

Before  I  could  give  him  anything,  he  grabbed  his  hat, 
bounded  out  of  the  door,  and  got  into  his  van.  The  last  I  saw  of 
him  was  the  blue  smoke  from  his  van  as  it  headed  down  the 
ramp  toward  Jefferson  County,  Oklahoma. 
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EGGS  OVERLIGHT 


The  first  time  I  realized  that  I  was  faced  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  render  charity  every  time  I  planned  to  preach  on  the 
parable,  "The  Good  Samaritan,"  was  one  Sunday  in  1953  when 
I  was  awakened  early  in  the  morning  by  a  loud  rapping  at  my 
door.  When  I  opened  the  door,  I  found  a  disheveled-looking 
drunk  man  standing  there. 

I  said  to  myself,  "Oh,  no." 

I  always  found  it  difficult  to  deal  with  a  drunken  person. 
That  is,  unless  alcohol  has  turned  him  into  a  polite,  amiable 
person.  It  wasn't  the  case  that  morning. 

I  asked  the  man  what  I  could  do  for  him  and  he  told  me 
that  he  was  hungry.  Since  I  never  turned  away  a  hungry  per- 
son, I  invited  him  in. 

I  led  him  into  the  kitchen  and  asked  him  to  have  a  seat.  He 
sat  there  looking  at  me  sullenly  while  I  fixed  him  some  break- 
fast. I  was  not  a  very  good  cook  but  I  could  make  a  simple 
breakfast.  I  did  not  want  to  involve  Opal  who  was  just  getting 
out  of  bed  in  an  upstairs  bedroom. 

I  fried  some  bacon,  scrambled  some  eggs,  made  some  toast, 
and  fixed  a  cup  of  coffee  and  set  them  down  before  him. 

He  took  a  look  at  it  and  said,  "I  don't  like  scrambled  eggs." 

"If  a  man  is  hungry,  he  can  eat  anything,"  was  the  thought 
that  ran  through  my  mind. 

"How  do  you  like  them?"  I  asked. 

"Over light,"  he  said. 

I  resented  his  demand,  and  besides,  it  was  difficult  for  me 
to  prepare  eggs  "overlight"  without  breaking  the  yolk. 

I  didn't  usually  bow  to  such  whims.  I  subscribed  to  the 
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maxim,  "beggars  must  not  be  choosers."  I  was  usually  hard- 
nosed  in  such  situations. 

For  some  reason,  I  don't  know  why,  I  bowed  to  his  wishes. 
Deciding  to  eat  the  scrambled  eggs  for  my  own  breakfast  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  Avoiding  the  confrontation  suggested 
by  his  defiant  look  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Anyhow,  I  put  the  frying  pan  on  the  stove  and  began  fix- 
ing him  two  eggs  "overlight." 

He  stretched  his  neck  to  check  on  me  and  remarked,  "I 
always  eat  three  eggs  for  breakfast." 

That  was  almost  too  much  but  I  remembered  the  scripture 
stated  that  the  Good  Samaritan  "had  compassion  on  him."  I 
rationalized  by  saying  to  myself,  "The  injured  man  didn't  say 
one  word  to  the  Samaritan  to  direct  his  own  rescue.  The  Sa- 
maritan made  all  the  decisions.  But  I  did  not  succumb  to  such 
reasoning. 

I  put  his  breakfast  on  the  table.  God  must  have  helped  me 
to  get  the  eggs  right  because  the  man  gobbled  his  breakfast 
without  another  word.  He  got  up  and  left  without  offering  a 
word  of  thanks. 


I  had  my  illustration  for  the  sermon  on  "The  Good  Samari- 
tan" that  morning. 


Triplett  UMC  parsonage,  Mooresville,  NC 
The  author  cooked  eggs  one  morning 
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BY  CHANCE  A  PRIEST 


It  was  a  Saturday  in  1965  when  I  planned  to  preach  from 
the  parable  of  'The  Good  Samaritan"  the  next  day.  At  dusk,  I 
was  rushing  up  a  Gastonia  street  to  get  to  the  hospital  on  the 
other  side  of  town  when  I  saw  a  dark  hulk  lying  in  the  gutter. 
I  sped  by  thinking  in  rapid  succession:  "It's  a  bag  of  garbage. 
It's  a  person.  A  person?  'And  he  passed  by  on  the  other  side.'" 

I  suddenly  applied  my  brakes  and  came  to  a  stop.  I  slowly 
backed  the  hundred  feet  to  the  spot  where  the  object  lay.  I  got 
out  of  the  car  and  went  around  to  examine  it.  I  discovered  it  to 
be  the  body  of  a  black  woman. 

This  was  before  the  civil  rights  movement.  The  parable  is 
about  a  time  when  Jews  discriminated  against  Samaritans,  this 
was  a  time  when  Whites  discriminated  against  Blacks.  The  races 
did  not  have  as  much  to  do  with  each  other  as  they  do  now.  In 
that  Southern  setting,  I  was  in  a  precarious  situation. 

The  woman  was  drunk.  What  should  I  do?  Calling  the  police 
was  my  first  option  since  public  drunkenness  was  against  the 
law.  But  somehow  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  do  this  since  she 
was  already  in  enough  trouble.  I  thought  that  if  I  could  just  get 
her  to  her  house  she  would  be  all  right.  I  got  enough  intelligible 
talk  out  of  her  to  learn  that  she  lived  only  several  blocks  away. 
She  let  me  know  that  she  wanted  to  go  home.  So  I  decided  to 
take  her  there. 

I  didn't  know  what  I  was  in  for.  The  Good  Samaritan  never 
could  have  gotten  her  on  his  donkey.  She  was  one  hundred 
eighty  pounds  of  pure  fat.  The  only  way  to  lift  her  was  to  put 
my  arms  around  her  and  to  lift  her.  She  was  almost  dead 
weight.  It  was  like  trying  to  lift  a  one-hundred-eighty-pound 
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blob  of  Jello.  Just  about  the  time  I  had  corralled  enough  of  her 
to  move  her,  most  of  her  soft  anatomy  slithered  out  of  my  grasp 
and  left  me  holding  on  to  an  insufficient  remnant. 

During  my  struggle  to  get  her  into  the  car,  three  young 
black  fellows  came  down  the  sidewalk.  I  stopped  them  and 
asked  them  if  they  would  help  me  get  her  into  the  car. 

They  surveyed  the  situation  and  said,  "No  man,  she's 
yourn,"  and  walked  on. 

So  I  continued  to  grab,  grasp,  and  garner  wandering  flesh. 
With  some  help  from  the  woman  who  sobered  up  a  little  dur- 
ing the  ordeal,  I  finally  got  her  into  the  passenger  seat  of  my 
car.  A  white  man  and  a  drunken  black  woman  were  quite  a 
spectacle  going  down  the  streets  of  a  ghetto  at  dusk. 

She  directed  me  to  her  house  where  she  lived  with  her  sis- 
ter. I  got  her  to  the  front  porch  where  her  sister  met  us,  berat- 
ing and  cursing  her  for  being  drunk  again. 

The  next  morning  the  congregation  was  almost  blinded  by 
my  halo  as  I  told  the  story  of  a  "Good  Samaritan"  who  was 
going  up  the  road  from  Dallas  to  Gastonia. 
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CHRISTMAS  BRA 


A  few  days  before  Christmas,  I  got  a  call  from  a  black 
woman  wanting  money  to  buy  Christmas  gifts  for  her  chil- 
dren. She  described  her  destitute  condition  stating  that  she  had 
no  money  to  buy  presents  for  her  children. 

My  policy  was  not  to  give  money  but  to  meet  people's  needs. 
I  agreed  to  meet  her  at  a  K-Mart  near  her  home  on  the  other 
side  of  town.  She  was  waiting  at  the  appointed  time. 

I  always  tried  not  to  offend  the  dignity  of  those  to  whom  I 
extended  charity.  My  modus  operandi  on  many  occasions  was 
to  let  people  shop  for  the  things  they  had  mentioned  to  me. 
When  it  came  time  to  pay,  I  would  take  the  cart  and  go  through 
the  checkout  lane  while  they  waited  outside. 

After  she  had  gathered  the  items  we  had  agreed  on,  she 
came  to  me  and  told  me  that  she  needed  a  bra,  and  asked  me  if 
it  would  be  all  right  if  she  got  one.  I  told  her  it  would  be  all 
right,  considering  it  my  Christmas  present  to  her.  The  only  bra 
I  ever  gave. 

I,  dressed  in  my  clergy  collar,  pulled  up  to  the  checkout 
counter  and  stood  waiting  for  the  checker  to  take  the  mer- 
chandise out  of  the  cart.  She  informed  me  that  the  customer 
was  supposed  to  take  the  goods  out  of  the  cart. 

I  looked  down  and  that  bra  on  top  of  everything  else  was 
so  large  that  it  covered  the  rest  of  the  contents  in  the  cart.  The 
cups  looked  like  two  small  boats. 

I  don't  know  what  came  over  me.  I  suddenly  experienced 
an  aversion  to  touching  that  bra.  I  absolutely  was  not  going  to 
do  it.  As  discreetly  as  I  knew  how,  I  told  the  cashier  that  I 
wanted  her  to  do  it  for  me.  She  loudly  informed  me  that  she 
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wasn't  supposed  to  do  it.  That  got  the  attention  of  the  other 
checkers.  I  pled  with  her  on  the  basis  that  it  did  not  belong  to 
me.  I  explained  that  I  was  paying  for  it,  and  the  least  the  store 
could  do  with  merchandise  I  was  purchasing  was  to  put  it  on 
the  counter.  She  refused.  So  I  asked  her  to  please  get  the  man- 
ager. While  we  were  waiting,  a  black  cashier  one  or  two  sta- 
tions away  began  saying  something  derogatory  about  me. 

I  called  to  her,  "It's  not  something  for  me.  It's  for  one  of 
your  good  sisters." 

Whereupon,  she  hollered  out,  "Brag  about  your  good  works, 
honey!" 

By  that  time  the  manager  had  arrived  and  the  cashier  ex- 
plained the  problem.  He  simply  took  the  stuff  out  of  the  cart 
and  laid  it  on  the  counter.  The  cashier  put  all  of  it  into  bags, 
which  I  took  to  the  woman  waiting  outside. 

To  this  day  I  have  not  touched  that  bra. 
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GIVER  BE  WISE 


My  first  recollection  of  charity  was  when  I  was  seven 
years  old. 

My  father  ran  a  grocery  store  at  the  edge  of  a  cotton  mill 
village.  He  always  gave  out  of  his  store  to  the  poor.  I  suppose 
that  his  store  was  an  early  type  of  the  present  day  Christian 
ministries.  I  have  often  said  that  my  father  would  have  had 
considerably  more  money  if  he  had  been  paid  for  everything 
that  went  out  of  his  store. 

Some  of  his  customers  brought  chickens  or  eggs  to  the  store 
and  bartered  them  for  flour  or  other  staples.  Consequently, 
father  had  a  chicken  coop  behind  the  store. 

A  large  family  lived  in  a  mill  house  just  across  the  street  from 
my  father's  store.  The  only  income  for  the  family  came  from  the 
father's  meager  weekly  wages  earned  at  the  mill.  The  children 
appeared  undernourished  and  their  clothes  were  shabby. 

One  day  he  gave  two  chickens  to  the  man  across  the  street. 

The  next  day,  one  of  the  young  boys  in  the  family  was  pass- 
ing the  store  when  my  father  asked  him,  "Did  you  enjoy  eat- 
ing chicken  yesterday?" 

The  boy  asked,  "What  chicken?" 

Father  said,  "You  know,  the  chickens  your  daddy  brought 
home  yesterday." 

"Oh,  them  chickens,"  the  young  boy  said,  "My  daddy  took 
them  chickens  down  to  the  company  store  and  traded  them 
for  tobacco  and  snuff." 

That  early  experience  influenced  my  attitude  toward,  and 
the  practice  of,  charity  throughout  my  life.  It  caused  me  to  try  to 
make  certain  that  my  gifts  always  served  their  intended  purpose. 
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THE  SEARCH  FOR  MAMA 


The  man  in  my  office  said,  "Two  days  ago  my  sister  called 
me  in  Florida  and  told  me  that  my  mama  was  dying  in  the 
hospital  at  Morganton.  I've  hitchhiked  all  the  way  to  Char- 
lotte. But  I'm  so  worried  about  my  mama,  I  want  enough 
money  to  get  a  bus  ticket  from  Charlotte  to  Morganton  so's  I 
can  git  up  there  as  soon  as  possible/7 

I  had  a  network  of  suppliers  for  every  need.  One  of  the 
owners  of  the  bus  company  was  a  member  of  my  church.  I 
had  an  arrangement  whereby  I  would  give  my  card  with  the 
destination  written  on  it  to  a  traveler.  He  could  present  it  at 
the  window  and  get  a  non-negotiable  bus  ticket  to  the  desig- 
nated destination.  I  paid  the  bus  company  at  the  end  of  each 
month.  Even  though  that  was  the  case,  I  always  checked  out 
everybody's  story. 

I  said  to  the  man,  "If  you've  been  on  the  road  two  days, 
your  mother  may  be  dead  by  now.  I'm  sure  you're  anxious  to 
find  out." 

He  said,  "I  shore  am." 

I  said,  "I  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  call  the  hospital  and  find 
out  how  she  is.  What's  her  name?" 
"Effie  Whisenant,"  he  said. 

I  called  the  Morganton  hospital  and  inquired  about  their 
patient  by  the  name  of  Effie  Whisenant. 

"We  don't  have  a  patient  by  that  name,"  they  informed  me. 

"Maybe,  she's  been  discharged,  "  I  suggested  . 

"Hold  on,"  they  said,  "We'll  check  the  discharges." 

After  a  few  moments  they  said,  "We've  not  had  an  Effie 
Whisenant  in  this  hospital." 
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I  put  the  receiver  down  and  said,  'That's  strange.  They've 
never  heard  of  an  Effie  Whisenant." 

Without  batting  an  eye  he  said,  "Well,  my  sister  said  if  she 
got  any  worse,  she  was  going  to  transfer  her  to  Baptist  Hospi- 
tal in  Winston  Salem.  If  you'll  give  me  the  money,  I'll  get  on  up 
to  Morganton  and  find  out  about  her." 

I  said,  "No,  you  need  to  find  out  now.  Your  mother  might 
die  while  you're  wandering  around  trying  to  find  her.  I'll  call 
Baptist  Hospital." 

I  did,  and  they  had  never  heard  of  an  Effie  Whisenant  either. 

I  said,  "Let's  call  your  sister." 

"She  don't  have  no  telephone." 

"How  did  she  call  you  in  Florida?" 

"From  a  neighbor's  house." 

"Let's  call  the  neighbor." 

"I  don't  know  the  neighbor's  name." 

I  then  said,  "I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  call  the  Burke 
County  Sheriff's  office  and  they  will  go  out  to  your  sister's 
house  and  find  out  about  your  mother,  and  call  me  back." 

With  that,  he  leaped  out  of  his  chair,  grabbed  his  hat,  and 
headed  for  the  door,  as  he  said,  "You  don't  want  to  help  no 
d...  body." 

I  think  I  offered  too  much  help. 
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THE  "U.S.  MARSHAL" 


One  Saturday  morning,  I  was  alone  in  an  uptown  Char- 
lotte church  in  my  study  when  I  heard  a  knock  on  the  door.  I 
opened  it  to  see  a  rather  nicely  dressed  man  and  woman  stand- 
ing there.  The  man  indicated  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to  me 
privately.  So  I  directed  the  woman  to  a  chair  in  an  outer  office, 
and  invited  him  into  my  study.  He  introduced  himself  by  giv- 
ing his  name  and  address.  He  informed  me  that  he  was  a  U.S. 
Marshal  and  produced  official  credentials  to  prove  it.  I  invited 
him  to  have  a  seat  and  he  began  his  spiel. 

He  said,  "I  was  eating  a  meal  in  Anderson's  Restaurant 
when  this  woman  asked  me  if  I  could  help  her.  She  described 
the  terrible  financial  condition  that  she  was  in.  I  mentioned 
several  agencies  that  might  be  able  to  help  her.  She  told  me 
that  she  had  tried  all  of  them  and  had  been  turned  down 
for  one  reason  another.  Several  people  overheard  our  con- 
versation and  joined  in.  Finally,  one  man  spoke  up  and  said, 
'I  know  of  one  man  who  will  help  you  if  nobody  else  will. 
He  is  John  J.  Miller  at  First  United  Methodist  church.'  So, 
here  we  are." 

I  asked,  "Who  was  this  man  who  so  freely  advertised  my 
generosity,  and  how  did  he  know  me?" 

The  Marshal  replied,  "I  don't  remember  his  name  but  he 
said  that  he  attended  Emory  University  with  you.  You  did  go 
to  Emory,  didn't  you?" 

I  startled  the  man  by  exclaiming,  "You  just  goofed." 

He  tried  to  maintain  his  composure.  His  blanched  complex- 
ion gave  him  away. 

He  asked,  "How?" 
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"You're  sitting  there  doing  nothing  but  reading  my  diploma 
hanging  on  the  wall  behind  me.  You're  pulling  another  one  of 
your  con  games.  You  and  your  woman  were  wandering  up 
the  street  when  you  decided  that  this  was  a  good  place  to  hit. 
You  got  my  name  off  of  the  lawn  bulletin  board,  and  came  up 
here  to  get  money  by  spinning  this  tale.  I  think  you  had  better 
leave."  It  was  a  risky  moment. 

However,  luckily  for  me,  they  left  without  incident. 

After  they  left  I  called  and  learned  that  they  WERE  staying 
at  the  rooming  house  where  they  had  said  that  they  were  stay- 
ing. I  then  called  the  Federal  office  to  report  the  incident.  First, 
they  did  not  have  an  agent  by  the  name  that  was  given  to  me. 
They  asked  me  to  describe  his  dress.  It  did  not  conform  to  the 
attire  of  a  U.S.  Marshal:  a  conservative  dark  business  suit,  a 
white  shirt,  and  a  plain  dark  tie.  I  mentioned  his  credentials 
and  was  informed  that  anybody  could  get  a  bogus  official  look- 
ing copy  of  any  credential  in  Statesville,  N.C. 

I  thought  that  they  would  want  to  arrest  him  for  posing  as 
a  federal  agent.  I  was  very  disappointed  because  they  did  not 
seem  to  be  very  interested  in  taking  down  the  address  I  tried  to 
give  them. 

I  wondered  who  would  be  the  next  to  get  a  visit  from  the 
"U.S.  Marshal"  and  his  woman. 


Anderson's  Restaurant,  Charlotte,  NC 
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GOLD  EYEBROWS 


One  dark  and  stormy  night,  I  was  in  my  study.  A  man  had 
gone  to  the  backdoor  of  the  parsonage,  and  Opal,  somewhat 
frightened,  sent  him  to  the  church  across  the  street.  She  had 
telephoned  me  that  he  was  on  his  way.  I  arose  to  open  the 
door  and  there  stood  a  young  man  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  I  asked  him  to  come  in  and  offered  him  a  chair  located 
between  the  door  and  my  desk.  I  sat  in  my  chair  on  the  other 
side  of  the  desk. 

I  had  never  seen  anybody  dressed  like  him.  He  must  have 
been  the  one  who  introduced  the  hippie  generation.  After  that, 
I  have  seen,  and  still  see,  hundreds  of  people  whom  I  consider 
weird-looking. 

He  had  bushy  hair,  which  had  been  dyed  bright  red.  His  eye- 
brows had  been  plucked  and  replaced  with  thick  streaks  of  gold 
paint.  There  was  a  touch  of  lipstick  on  his  lips.  His  soiled,  wrinkled, 
unconventional  clothing  hung  on  him  indicating  that  a  good  fit 
was  of  no  concern.  His  tennis  shoes  were  painted  with  the  same 
gold  paint  used  for  his  eyebrows.  His  expression  did  not  portray 
any  emotion,  good,  bad,  or  otherwise.  It  was  blank. 

I  asked  him  what  I  could  do  for  him. 

He  answered,  "Oh,  nothing  much.  I  just  wanted  to  come 
in  and  see  you." 

He  began  rambling.  His  hesitant  speech  was  interspersed 
with  periods  of  rapid-fire  sentences. 

"I  go  to  churches...  I  like  to  go  to  churches... I  bet  you  don't 
think  I  go  to  church... I  know  the  Lord's  Prayer." 

And  then  so  rapid  that  the  words  tripped  over  each  other 
he  repeated:  "Ourfatherwhichartinheaven,  hallowedbethyname. 
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Thykingdomcome.Thy  willbedoneon  carthas..."  You  didn't  think 
I  knew  that  did  you?  My,  you  are  a  good-looking  man.  Did 
anybody  ever  tell  you  what  a  good-looking  man  you  are?" 

"I  don't  know  about  that/'  I  answered.  "I  wish  that  I 
could  say  the  same  about  you?" 

Caught  up  in  his  own  thoughts,  he  ignored  what  I  had  said. 

"I  pray.  NozvIlaymedoivntosleepJpraytheLordmysoultokeep. 
I  know  the  Bible.  'Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them 
do  unto  you.'  You  didn't  think  I  knew  that,  did  you?" 

And  then,  with  his  first  change  of  expression,  he  slumped 
over,  and  looked  at  me  with  a  glint  in  his  eyes  and  asked, 
"Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  tramp  killing  a  preacher?" 

I  calmly  replied.  "I  might  have.  But  I've  got  a  question 
for  you.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  preacher  killing  a  tramp?" 
I  said  this  as  I  stealthily  opened  the  middle  drawer  of  my 
desk  and  grasped  the  handle  of  my  large  letter  opener. 

"No,  I  haven't,"  he  replied. 

"Well,  you  haven't  heard  enough,"  I  threatened. 

"My,  you're  sure  one  good-looking  man. ..I  go  up  to  a 
church  in  Indiana  every  Christmas  and  eat  Christmas  din- 
ner with  them. ..I  like  to  sing  with  them 

And  then  he  sang:  "Silent  night... holy  night... all  is  calm... all  is 
bright... Round  yon  virgin... mother  and  child...holy  infant  so  ten- 
der and  mild... sleep  in  heavenly  peace..." 

And  his  voice  trailed  away  as  if  he  were  in  some  kind  of 
trance. ..."sleep  in  hea..." 

I  rose  from  my  chair  and  said:  "It's  a  cold,  rainy  night. 
You  need  a  raincoat.  Let's  go  over  to  the  parsonage  and  get 
you  one." 

Fortunately,  he  rose,  too,  and  followed  me  out  of  the 
door  and  to  the  parsonage.  I  knocked  at  the  backdoor  where 
we  stood  while  Opal  got  my  raincoat.  He  thanked  me  and 
went  on  his  way. 

When  I  got  inside  the  house,  I  called  the  police  and  re- 
ported my  experience.  They  informed  me  that  they  were 
looking  for  the  man  and  asked  me  which  way  was  he 
headed.  After  I  told  them,  they  thanked  me  for  my  call. 
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I  breathed  a  prayer  for  getting  out  of  the  ordeal  safely.  I 
also  prayed  that  the  young  man  would  experience  the  Grace 
with  which  he  was  somewhat  acquainted. 
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Four-Footed  Friends 


Jesus  said:  "Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the 
dogs. " 

Matthew  7:6 
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THE  KINGDOM  OF  DOG 


"Oh,  no.  Here  it  comes  again.  Some  criticism.  I  wonder 
what  it  is  this  time/'  I  thought. 

I  always  dreaded  my  visits  with  this  parishioner.  She  criti- 
cized everything  in  the  world  except  her  dog  and  her  teenage 
son.  Even  though  he  deserved  much  criticism,  she  could  see  no 
wrong  in  him.  She  did  not  believe  any  of  the  many  reports  of 
his  bad  behavior  that  came  to  her  from  the  school,  police,  neigh- 
bors, or  any  other  person.  Her  baby  could  do  no  wrong.  I  had 
listened  to  many  of  her  telephone  tirades  about  the  church's 
alleged  mistreatment  of  her  precious  child.  All  of  his  difficul- 
ties resulted  from  somebody  doing  him  wrong.  It  was  the  one 
place  that  I  welcomed  spending  the  pastoral  visit  talking  about 
her  dog. 

One  day  she  told  in  detail  all  about  her  dog's  health  prob- 
lems during  the  past  year.  There  were  numerous  visits  to  the 
vet,  and  three  operations.  She  had  gone  to  a  lot  of  trouble  to 
prevent  little  Skippy  from  going  on  to  doggie  heaven.  One  could 
tell  that  he  was  grateful  for  all  the  expense  she  had  gone  to  for 
him.  He  lay  smiling  on  the  floor  wagging  his  little  tail.  I  wrung 
from  her  every  detail  of  her  ordeal  to  take  up  the  time. 

I  finally  made  a  move  to  get  up  from  my  chair  but  she 
detained  me  by  saying  that  she  had  something  she  wanted 
to  tell  me. 

She  said,  "I  notice  in  the  church's  financial  report  that 
we  pay  the  organist.  That's  terrible.  We  have  members  in 
our  church  who  can  play  the  organ.  And  they  ought  to  play 
it  for  free.  The  very  idea  of  the  church  paying  someone  to 
play  the  organ." 
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She  mentioned  several  members  who  could  play  the  organ. 

I  pointed  out  that  each  one  of  them  could  or  would  not 
play  the  organ  for  various  reasons.  Some  were  not  skilled 
enough.  Those  who  were  had  valid  reasons  for  declining. 

She  continued  undeterred,  "With  all  the  organists  we  have 
in  our  church  we  ought  not  to  have  to  go  outside  our  church 
and  hire  an  organist  and  pay  him  a  salary." 

I  tried  to  reason  with  her  by  explaining  all  that  goes  into 
becoming  an  organist  who  is  skilled  enough  to  play  for  wor- 
ship services.  I  mentioned  the  years  of  practice  and  the  cost  of 
music  education.  I  said  that  the  musicians  we  have  are  doing  it 
professionally.  They  are  well-trained  organists  just  like  doctors 
are  well-trained  doctors.  I  don't  remember  all  that  I  said.  But  it 
didn't  make  that  much  difference. 

She  grew  more  adamant  in  her  denunciation  of  this  item  in 
the  budget,  which  she  just  "happened"  to  have  lying  on  the 
coffee  table. 

She  picked  it  up  and  pointed  to  the  item  and  said,  "It's 
awful  to  pay  that  much  money  just  for  somebody  to  play  the 
organ." 

Not  only  because  I  had  had  all  I  could  take,  but  because 
I  felt  that  it  was  time  to  tell  this  woman  something  she 
needed  to  hear,  I  said,  "I  don't  know  why  you  are  so  con- 
cerned about  paying  an  organist  when  it's  not  costing  you 
anything." 

She  tried  to  interrupt  me  but  I  would  not  be  silenced. 

"You  have  spent  a  good  part  of  this  visit  telling  me  how 
much  money  you  have  spent  on  your  dog  during  the  past  year. 
If  my  knowledge  of  veterinary  charges  is  correct,  you  have  spent 
more  money  on  your  dog  in  one  year  than  you  have  given  for 
the  worship  of  almighty  God  in  the  last  three  years.  It  tells  me 
where  your  values  are." 

Of  course,  it  made  her  more  angry,  but  she  needed  to  face 
up  to  her  unwise  and  unjust  criticism. 

I  informed  her  that  "Worship"  was  a  word,  which  evolved 
from  "worthship."  It's  what  we  do  to  show  God  how  much 
He's  worth  to  us.  And  the  more  we  do,  the  more  expense  we 
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go  to,  and  the  better  music  we  have,  the  more  we  are  telling 
God  how  much  he  is  worth  to  us.  You  think  more  of  your  dog 
than  you  do  of  good  music  to  glorify  God/' 

I  got  up  and  left.  That  woman  never  bothered  me  again. 

I  am  slow  to  say  that  Jesus  left  out  something  in  his  admo- 
nitions. Maybe,  he  said  it  but  it  wasn't  recorded  in  the  Bible. 
John  said  that  if  all  the  things  that  Jesus  did  were  recorded,  the 
whole  world  would  not  have  room  for  the  books  that  would 
be  written. 

Jesus  said,  " Anyone  who  wants  to  be  my  follower  must 
love  me  far  more  than  he  does  his  own  father,  mother,  wife, 
children,  brothers,  or  sisters/'  and  he  should  have  added, 
"dog."  I'm  sure  he  must  have  said  that  some  time  or  other.  I 
wish  that  it  had  been  recorded  in  the  King  James  Version.  I 
would  have  quoted  it  that  day. 

She  believed  in  advancing  the  "The  Kingdom  of  Dog"  in- 
stead of  "The  Kingdom  of  God." 
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He  bows  his  head  and  puts  it  between  his  paws,  but  no  one 
knows  what  he  says  to  God. 

It  was  my  first  time  in  the  home  for  a  pastoral  visit.  I  had  only 
seen  the  lady  at  church.  The  first  little  while  was  spent  talking 
about  unimportant  things  such  as  her  family  and  the  church. 

And  then,  she  got  around  to  talking  about  the  main  interest 
in  her  life-her  dog.  Some  preachers  have  a  sanctimonious  preach- 
ing voice  when  they  preach.  It  is  often  referred  to  as  a  "preacher's 
tone/'  Well,  some  people  adopt  a  special  tone  when  talking  to 
preachers.  I  refer  to  it  as  the  "holy  tone."  I  can  usually  tell  when 
it  is  contrived  for  the  occasion.  People  who  aren't  used  to  talking 
about  religion  sound  phony  when  they  talk  with  the  "holy  tone." 

With  the  "holy  tone"  the  woman  told  me  about  her  dog, 
Brownie. 

She  said,  "Reverend  Miller,  I  know  you'll  find  this  hard  to 
believe.  But,  when  we  get  ready  to  eat,  we  have  an  empty  chair 
at  the  table  for  Brownie.  He  doesn't  eat  with  us,  mind  you.  The 
chair  is  only  there  for  him  for  the  blessing.  When  we  get  ready 
to  have  the  blessing,  Brownie  hops  up  into  his  chair.  He  stands 
there  with  his  hind  legs  on  the  seat  of  the  chair  and  his  front 
paws  resting  on  the  table.  He  then  puts  his  head  between  his 
paws  while  we  say  the  blessing." 

Her  sentimental  description  almost  reduced  me  to  tears. 
But  I  managed  not  to  show  any  emotion  as  she  continued  with 
something  that  almost  caused  me  to  laugh. 

With  pathos  in  her  voice,  she  seriously  added,  "Now,  I  don't 
think  he  knows  what  we  are  doing  when  we're  praying." 

I  gently  nodded  and  softly  said,  "I  guess  not." 
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I  wanted  to  scream,  "For  God's  sake,  lady.  Most  humans 
don't  know  what  is  being  done  when  people  pray!  Let  alone  a 
poor  dog!"  But  I  restrained  myself. 

She  went  on  to  explain,  "After  the  prayer,  Brownie  jumps 
down  from  the  chair,  and  stands  around  waiting  for  bits  of 
food  that  we  give  him."  She  spoke  in  a  manner  suggesting  that 
she  felt  guilty  for  not  allowing  Brownie  to  have  a  seat,  to  tuck 
a  napkin  around  his  collar,  and  to  grab  a  fork  like  any  decent 
diner. 

Just  before  leaving,  I  told  her  that  I  would  like  to  have  a 
prayer.  We  stood  in  the  center  of  the  living  room  about  six  feet 
apart  with  Brownie  standing  between  us.  Brownie  looking  up 
at  me  with  his  tongue  hanging  out  was  the  last  thing  I  saw 
before  closing  my  eyes.  I  immediately  wondered  if  he  had  fallen 
on  the  floor  and  put  his  head  between  his  paws.  I  had  to  push 
all  of  that  out  of  my  mind  as  I  prayed.  It  was  a  fairly  good  little 
prayer  even  though  I  was  somewhat  distracted  by  thoughts  of 
Brownie. 

After  I  had  finished  the  prayer,  I  said  to  the  lady,  "I  want 
to  apologize  for  my  prayer.  I  was  so  confused  that  I  had  Moses 
over  in  the  Garden  of  Eden." 

To  the  unversed,  Moses  was  2500  years  after  Eden. 

"I'll  tell  you  why  I  didn't  pray  better,"  I  said  to  the  lady.  "I 
couldn't  concentrate  because  I  was  afraid  that  Brownie  would 
break  in  and  bark  'Amen'  right  in  the  middle  of  my  prayer  and 
scare  me  half  to  death." 

The  lady  sincerely  replied,  "Oh,  I  don't  think  he  would  do 
that,"  and  assured  me  that  she  thought  that  it  was  a  good 
prayer. 

I  didn't  consider  it  much  of  a  compliment  because  her 
prayers  had  "gone  to  the  dogs." 
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"I  couldn't  do  anything  to  save  Burr  so  I  just  committed 
her  to  God." 

The  old  lady  had  been  a  librarian  in  the  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see library  system  for  over  forty  years.  She  had  come  back  to 
the  rural  community  where  she  had  lived  as  a  child.  She  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  people  in  the  community  except 
memories  of  her  childhood.  In  these  surroundings,  she  ap- 
peared to  be  eccentric.  She  did  and  said  things  which  were 
strange  to  her  renewed  acquaintances.  She  was  a  well-read, 
educated  person.  I  considered  her  a  very  unique  person  to  say 
the  least.  Her  dress  was  different.  Her  hat  consisted  of  a  stiff 
crocheted  square  of  heavy  yarn  held  on  her  head  by  a  decora- 
tive hatpin.  Unlike  every  other  woman,  she  wore  a  big  gray 
shawl  to  ward  off  the  evening  chill.  There  was  something  about 
it  that  let  me  know  that  it  was  not  a  navy  blanket. 

She  had  come  to  live  in  the  modest  five-room  house  where 
she  had  lived  in  her  early  life.  It  sat  beside  a  dusty  little-trav- 
eled road.  There  was  a  full  attic  in  which  she  had  room  to  store 
much  of  her  forty-year  collection.  She  had  had  the  back  gable 
window  replaced  with  a  door,  which  opened  on  to  a  little  six- 
teen square  foot  screened-in  porch  built  over  the  roof  of  the 
back  porch.  She  said  that  it  was  her  place  of  meditation  and 
prayer  away  from  the  traffic.  Traffic?  Four  cars  a  day.  I  sup- 
pose it  was  a  place  where  she  quoted  poetry  to  God  if  her 
prayers  there  were  like  the  ones  she  prayed  at  church. 

The  pastor  and  I  had  been  invited  for  a  meal  at  her  house. 
Since  she  was  a  vegetarian,  she  did  not  serve  any  meat.  At 
least,  she  said  that  she  had  no  meat  on  the  table.  There  was  a 
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dish  that  looked  like  pork  chops,  smelled  like  pork  chops,  and 
tasted  like  pork  chops,  but  she  declared  that  it  was  made  out 
of  vegetables. 

We  had  been  greeted  at  the  door  by  our  gracious  hostess 
and  kitten  to  whom  I  was  introduced.  Its  name  was  "Burr." 
Burr  exited  after  the  introduction. 

After  the  meal  was  over,  we  went  to  the  sitting  room  for 
further  conversation.  Our  conversation  during  the  meal  had 
covered  a  lot  of  topics.  Little  did  I  know,  that  we  had  not 
touched  on  the  main  interest  of  the  household.  When  we  re- 
tired to  the  living  room  after  the  meal,  Burr  reappeared  and 
reminded  our  hostess  of  her  first  love. 

This  story  cannot  be  told  properly  without  the  sound  of  a 
laugh.  I'll  try  to  describe  the  laugh  and  will  simply  say  "that 
laugh"  wherever  it  occurred. 

The  laugh  was  that  of  the  old  lady  whom  I  was  visiting.  I 
associated  it  with  the  laugh  of  some  aristocratic  old  dowager. 
The  sound  was  high  pitched  coming  from  the  upper  register  of 
her  voice.  It  sounded  like  a  male  comedian  using  his  falsetto  to 
imitate  an  old  lady  laughing.  The  laugh  was  loud,  and  came  in 
two  series  of  six  staccato  sounds.  Stop,  and  try  it. 

There  was  no  before  or  after  hint  of  the  laugh.  It  occurred 
often  and  at  inconsistent  times  throughout  the  conversation.  It 
happened  whether  the  subject  matter  were  light  or  serious.  I 
heard  it  many  times  during  my  visit.  As  you  can  see,  it  haunts 
me  to  this  day. 

I've  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  describing  this  laugh  because  it  is 
so  important  to  the  story. 

She  started  telling  us  all  about  Burr  from  the  time  it  came 
down  from  heaven  to  that  present  moment.  The  cat  had  the 
most  appropriate  name  I  had  ever  heard  of  except  for  black 
dogs  named  "Blackie."  Burr  looked  like  a  burr.  Every  hair  on 
its  little  body  went  in  a  different  direction.  "Tousled"  would  be 
a  compliment.  Its  color  was  generally  black  but  other  colors 
hinted  that  Burr  hadn't  quite  decided  what  color  it  was  going 
to  be.  There  was  nothing  to  endear  one  to  such  an  unsightly 
little  animal  except  the  large  eyes,  and  a  pettish,  little  plaintive 
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meow.  The  emotion  stirred  in  me  was  "pity."  Maybe,  pity  more 
than  genuine  affection  was  the  feeling  that  the  old  lady  had 
for  her  cat.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  strong. 

Among  the  other  things  she  told  about  her  cat,  she  related 
an  incident  that  happened  one  evening. 

She  said,  "Mr.  Miller  I  want  to  tell  you  about  something 
that  happened  one  evening.  It  was  about  bedtime.  I  called  Burr 
but  she  did  not  come.  (That  laugh).  I  began  to  look  for  her  but 
I  could  not  find  her  anywhere  in  the  house.  (That  laugh).  I 
looked  in  the  living  room,  all  the  time  calling  'Burr!  Burr!  Burr!' 
I  went  through  all  the  rooms  calling  'Burr!  Burr!  Burr!'  but  I 
could  not  find  Burr  (That  laugh).  I  went  up  into  the  attic  call- 
ing, 'Burr!  Burr!  Burr!'  but  I  couldn't  find  Burr."  (That  laugh). 

Believe  me,  folks,  this  is  an  abridged  version  of  her  story.  It 
took  about  thirty  minutes  for  her  to  relate  this  incident  in  every 
tiny  detail. 

"So  I  went  back  downstairs  and  searched  through  the  house 
again,  all  the  time  calling  'Burr!  Burr!  Burr!'  but  no  Burr  was  to 
be  found.  Since  it  was  getting  late,  I  decided  that  I  would  have 
to  go  to  bed.  So  I  went  to  bed.  But  I  could  not  go  to  sleep  for 
worrying  about  Burr.  (That  laugh,  with  a  tinge  of  sadness)  I 
was  lying  there  when  I  heard  a  faint,  'm-e-o-w,  m-e-o-w'.  I 
crawled  out  of  bed  and  started  following  the  sound.  It  took  me 
up  into  the  attic.  I  got  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sound  (That 
laugh,  slightly  hysterical)  It  seemed  to  be  coming  from  inside  a 
wall.  So  I  got  my  flashlight.  I  shined  it  down  the  inside  of  the 
wall,  and  sure  enough  there  was  Burr  lodged  between  the  studs 
about  five  feet  down.  (That  laugh  colored  by  uncertainty.)  I 
tried  to  coax  Burr  to  come  to  me  but  she  made  no  attempt. 
Then  I  got  several  things,  such  as  a  straightened  garment  hanger 
with  a  hook  at  the  end,  to  reach  her  and  pull  her  out.  But 
nothing  worked.  (That  laugh  with  a  tinge  of  frustration)  Fi- 
nally, I  said,  'God,  I  can't  get  Burr  out.  Will  you  please  get  her 
out.'  I  was  utterly  exhausted  and  went  back  downstairs  and 
went  to  bed.  But  I  could  not  go  to  sleep.  I  tossed  and  turned." 

And  then  with  pathos  in  her  voice  she  sanctimoniously 
continued,  "Finally,  I  said,  'God,  there  is  nothing  I  can  do.  I 
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must  have  some  sleep.  Into  your  hands  I  commit  Burr/  And 
with  that,  I  fell  asleep/'  (That  laugh  with  some  restraint.) 

I  waited  as  if  hanging  on  to  every  word  as  she  continued. 

''The  next  morning  I  awoke.  Jumped  out  of  bed,  ran  up- 
stairs to  the  attic,  and  guess  what?  There  stood  Burr  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor!!!"  (That  laugh,  uproarously,  ear  split- 
ting, long,  over  and  over  again.)  You  could  have  heard  her  in 
the  street. 

I  joined  her,  convulsed  with  laughter,  not  because  of  her 
words  but  because  of  her  laughter.  I  was  happy  that  she  had 
found  her  cat.  It  was  analogous  to  the  shepherd  who  wanted 
people  to  rejoice  with  him  because  he  had  found  his  sheep. 
But,  to  be  honest,  I  was  laughing  more  at  the  woman  than  at 
her  good  fortune.  If  you  had  been  there,  you  would  have  done 
the  same  thing. 

Her  real  purpose  for  telling  the  story,  I  suspect,  was  to  make 
the  visiting  preacher  aware  of  her  Christian  faith  as  evidenced 
by  her  answered  prayer,  and  her  rewarded  trust  in  God. 

I  studied  pastoral  care  in  Seminary  but  nothing  prepared 
me  to  make  visits  like  this.  I  was  tempted  to  get  catty  before  it 
was  over. 
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My  professor  was  never  more  serious  and  never  felt  more 
deeply  than  when  he  told  his  favorite  illustration. 

He  said,  "I  have  a  dog  named  'Caesar  /  He  is  not  a  housedog. 
I  let  him  come  into  the  house  every  evening.  But  at  bedtime  he 
has  to  go  out  into  the  backyard  and  sleep  in  the  comfortable 
doghouse  that  we  have  provided  for  him.  He  doesn't  like  to  do 
it,  especially  in  cold  weather. 

"Well,  one  cold  night  he  was  curled  up  on  his  favorite  rug 
in  front  of  the  open  fire  in  the  den.  He  could  always  sense  the 
approach  of  bedtime  and  putting-out  time.  He  would  lie  mo- 
tionless so  as  not  to  attract  my  attention,  with  the  hope  that  I 
would  forget  to  put  him  out.  But  when  the  time  came,  I  said, 
'Caesar,  it's  time  for  you  to  go  out/" 

The  professor  continued  with  pathos  in  his  voice,  "Reluc- 
tantly, but  obediently,  Caesar  went  slowly  out  of  the  door  which 
I  held  open  for  him." 

The  professor  became  more  sentimental  by  the  minute 
as  he  approached  what,  to  him,  was  the  more  meaningful 
part  of  his  story.  His  voice  almost  trembled  with  emotion  as 
he  proceeded. 

"A  few  minutes  after  I  had  put  Caesar  out,  I  needed  my 
flashlight  and  remembered  that  I  had  left  it  in  the  car.  So,  I 
went  out  to  the  garage  to  get  it.  And  what  do  you  suppose 
happened?  Caesar  met  me  on  the  way,  bounding  and  leap- 
ing, wagging  his  tail,  and  licking  my  hand.  There  was  no  hint 
of  animosity.  There  was  no  indication  that  Caesar  held  any- 
thing against  me  for  putting  him  out  in  the  cold.  He  had  com- 
pletely forgiven  me." 
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Em o ry  U n i versify 
Candler  School  of 
Theology  where  a 
professor  told  of 
"A  Dog-Like  God" 


And  then  Dr.  Bowden  settled  back  in  his  chair,  and  with  tears 
welling  up  in  his  eyes,  delivered  the  profound  clincher  in  slow, 
dramatic  fashion,  "God's...  forgiveness... is  like...  THAT." 

The  professor  had  made  his  point.  The  silence  was  deafening 
as  a  "holy"  hush  settled  over  the  class.  During  the  moments  of 
reflection  I  was  thinking,  "I  love  dogs.  I  love  God.  But  comparing 
God  to  a  dog?  How  utterly  ridiculous  in  the  light  of  the  Cross. 
Give  me  a  break.  That's  just  too  much."  (In  the  words  of  Lucy  in 
"Peanuts,")  "I  just  can't  stand  it." 

I  couldn't  resist.  I  raised  my  hand  and  the  professor  asked, 
"What  is  it  Mr.  Miller?" 

I  said,  "I  think  that  you  have  just  proved  that  you  have  a  very 
smart  dog  instead  of  a  forgiving  dog.  Caesar  would  like  to  have 
attacked  and  bitten  you  for  treating  him  so  badly.  But  he  knew 
that  his  only  chance  of  getting  back  into  the  house  was  to  butter 
you  up  and  to  appear  conciliatory.  So  he  utilized  his  greatest 
skills  to  regain  entry." 

My  words  were  like  eating  a  dill  pickle  following  what  was 
supposed  to  be  cake,  or  the  din  of  pots  and  pans  after  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  symphony.  But  I  spoke  them  in  all  sincerity  and 
was  willing  to  risk  the  professor's  displeasure  for  the  sake  of  truth. 

Some  of  the  apple  polishers  were  stunned.  Several  others  had 
to  squelch  their  impulse  to  laugh  fearing  that  they  might  be  num- 
bered with  the  transgressor. 

Dr.  Bowden  mumbled  a  few  words  in  defense  of  his  illustra- 
tion and  moved  on  with  his  lecture. 

I  did  pass  the  course.  Caesar  had  set  a  good  example.  I  think 
that  the  professor,  at  least,  tried  to  be  as  forgiving  as  his  dog. 
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XI 

Mingling  with  the 
Masters 

Praise  the  Lord.  Praise  him  with  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  the  psaltery  and  harp,  the  timbrel  and 
dance,  with  stringed  instruments  and  organs, 
upon  the  loud  cymbals  and  the  high  sounding 
cymbals. 


Psalm  150:  1,  3-5 


Converse  College  Twitchell  Auditorium,  Spartanburg,  SC  where 
author  experienced  "Intermission  with  Leopold  Stokowski" 
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CONDUCTING  TOSCANINI 


I  consider  Arturo  Toscanini  the  greatest  symphony  orches- 
tra conductor  who  ever  lived.  Therefore,  I  consider  it  a  great 
honor  that  I  conducted  Toscanini. 

Arturo  Toscanini  was  born  in  Parma,  Italy  in  1867.  He  began 
his  conducting  career  at  age  nineteen  when  he  led  a  performance 
with  a  traveling  Italian  opera  company  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
His  fame  spread  rapidly.  In  1898  he  became  director  of  the  most 
important  opera  house  in  Milan,  Italy.  He  came  to  America  in 
1908  and  was  the  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  for  seven 
years.  He  returned  to  Italy  where  he  again  was  director  of  the 
opera  at  Milan.  Toscanini's  devotion  to  the  concept  of  freedom 
resulted  in  his  loathing  Italy's  Fascist  government  so  much  that 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  and  was  the  principal  conductor 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  from  1929  to  1936,  af- 
ter which  he  announced  his  retirement  at  sixty-nine  years  of  age. 

Davis  Sarnoff,  President  of  NBC,  persuaded  him  to  come 
out  of  retirement  and  to  create  for  radio  an  orchestra  of  unsur- 
passed attainments.  In  1937,  Toscanini  became  the  director  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Under  his  direction,  the  orchestra  rose  out  of  sheer  nothing- 
ness to  take  its  place  almost  immediately  as  one  of  the  great 
symphonic  organizations  of  all  time.  This  came  about  because 
there  were  over  700  virtuoso,  first  chair  musicians  throughout 
the  world,  who  applied  to  play  under  the  Maestro.  The  or- 
chestra consisted  of  the  "cream  of  the  crop/'  The  orchestra 
played  over  the  NBC  radio  network  for  millions  of  listeners 
every  week  for  seventeen  years  until  Toscanini's  retirement  in 
1954  at  eighty-seven  years  of  age. 
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In  1950,  the  NBC  Symphony  made  a  transcontinental  tour 
which  involved  traveling  across  the  country  for  six  weeks  per- 
forming twenty-one  times  in  twenty  cities.  This  was  quite  an 
undertaking  for  the  eighty-three-year-old  conductor  and  his 
106  musicians.  In  addition,  there  was  a  sizeable  crew  to  see  to 
all  the  technical  details.  A  special  train  was  home  to  the  entire 
company.  Toscanini  had  a  private  car  with  his  own  staff  such 
as  a  chef  who  did  not  have  too  much  difficulty  supplying 
Toscanini  with  his  Spartan  diet.  Everybody  ate  in  the  dining 
cars  an  estimated  5000  meals  consisting  of  two  tons  of  meat 
and  vegetables,  125  pounds  of  coffee,  300  pounds  of  butter, 
and  1000  pounds  of  bread.  The  transporting  of  all  the  precious 
instruments,  such  as  the  217-year-old  Stradivarius  violin  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  musicians,  was  a  tremendous  task. 

All  of  that  pulled  into  Atlanta  to  give  a  concert  on  April  22, 
1950.  The  5,163-seat  Atlanta  Municipal  Auditorium  had  been 
sold  out  for  months.  The  only  way  that  I  could  attend  the  concert 
was  by  serving  as  an  usher.  I  arrived  in  plenty  of  time  to  get 
acquainted  with  my  assignment.  I  had  time  to  tour  the  building. 

I  was  standing  near  an  outside  door  when  the  door  sud- 
denly opened  and  there  stood  Toscanini.  He  was  a  little 

man  with  piercing  dark  eyes.  I  had  heard  that  he  was  near- 
sighted and  conducted  all  his  rehearsals  and  concerts  from 
memory.  I  later  learned  that  he  had  done  this  from  his  youth 
before  he  became  nearsighted.  It  was  his  habit  to  memorize  all 
the  music  for  every  instrument. 

I  was  startled  and  speechless  for  a  very  brief  moment  as  he 
looked  at  me  and  asked,  "Where  is  backstage?" 

I  said,  "Follow  me."  And  I  CONDUCTED  Arturo  Toscanini 
backstage. 

There  I  was,  a  lowly,  young  musician  who  had  only  sung 
solos  in  churches,  and  tenor  parts  in  college  quartets  and 
glee  clubs,  conducting  a  world  famous  maestro  who  had 
led  101  musicians  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult music  in  the  world.  For  one  brief  moment  he  was  de- 
pendent on  me  to  direct  him.  I  have  always  been  proud  to 
say,  "I  conducted  Toscanini." 
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INTERMISSION  WITH  LEOPOLD 
STOKOWSKI 


Leopold  Stokowski  was  a  world  famous  orchestra  conduc- 
tor. In  1909  he  became  conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  chief  conductor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
from  1912  to  1938.  For  several  years  after  that,  Stokowski  was 
the  guest  conductor  of  orchestras  in  many  countries  of  the 
world.  In  1962  he  founded  the  American  Symphony  Orches- 
tra of  New  York.  He  worked  with  engineers  to  improve  the 
quality  of  recorded  sound  and  sought  new  ways  to  bring  mu- 
sic to  larger  audiences. 

Leopold  Stokowski  was  my  favorite  conductor.  Out  of  the 
over  forty  symphony  orchestra  concerts  I  have  attended,  his 
style,  interpretation,  choice  of  music,  and  stage  presence 
emerged  as  the  most  pleasing  to  me  of  all  the  conductors.  The 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  which  he  conducted  in  a 
1947  concert,  was  the  first  big  time  orchestra  I  heard  in  per- 
son. Through  the  years  I  was  attracted  to  music  conducted  by 
Leopold  Stokowski. 

The  first  recording  I  purchased  after  building  my  stereo 
system  in  1965  was  the  recording  "Inspiration  "  produced  by 
RCA  Victor  in  1962.  It  contains  Great  Music  for  Chorus,  the 
Norman  Luboff  Choir;  and  Orchestra,  the  New  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  London  conducted  by  Leopold  Stokowski.  With  a 
volume  that  shook  the  house,  we  played  from  it  'The  Heavens 
Are  Telling"  by  Beethoven  every  morning  for  eleven  years  to 
awaken  our  two  sons,  Perry  and  Kevin,  until  they  left  home 
for  college.  It  was  a  great  way  to  start  the  day.  I  have  several  of 
his  recordings  in  my  collection  including  the  American  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  playing  Ives  Symphony  No.  4,  The  Philadel- 
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phia  Orchestra  playing  Tchaikovsky's  Nut  Cracker  Suite,  and 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  playing  Rimsky-Korsakov's 
"Scheherazade. " 

It  was  while  Stokowski  was  serving  as  guest  conductor  of 
many  orchestras  between  1938  and  1962  that  he  came  to 
Spartanburg  in  1947  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra. The  concert  was  in  the  Twitchell  Auditorium  of  Converse 
College  where  all  concerts  and  plays  in  Spartanburg  were  given 
at  that  time.  Gloria  Vanderbilt,  Leopold's  wife,  came  with  him 
and  sat  in  the  wings  offstage  where  she  could  see  Leopold  with- 
out being  seen  by  the  audience.  During  the  intermission,  many 
of  the  audience  would  go  outside  to  a  courtyard  between  the 
auditorium  and  the  next  building  to  relax  and  socialize.  A  large 
window  of  the  room  set  aside  for  the  conductor  faced  the  court- 
yard. Since  it  was  a  warm  night,  the  window  was  open  and  a 
big  yellow  spring-loaded  shade  had  been  pulled  down  to  pro- 
vide privacy  for  Gloria  and  Leopold. 

Several  of  us  Wofford  College  boys  were  in  the  crowd  in 
the  courtyard.  One  of  the  boys,  probably  on  a  dare  by  some  of 
his  friends,  decided  to  raise  the  shade  for  the  fun  of  it.  So,  he 
went  over  to  the  window  which  was  a  few  feet  off  of  the  ground, 
and  with  the  help  of  a  friend  who  lifted  him  up,  he  caused  the 
shade  to  fly  up  resulting  in  a  loud  popping  sound. 

Suddenly,  exposed  to  the  view  of  everybody  were 
Stokowski  and  Gloria  standing  in  a  loose  embrace  next  to  a 
grand  piano.  The  noise  and  the  invasion  of  privacy  prompted 
Stokowski  to  suddenly  bound  to  the  window,  stick  his  head 
out,  and  to  yell  at  all  of  us  since  he  did  not  know  who  the 
perpetrator  was.  Naturally,  he  was  very  upset  and  his  red- 
dened face  and  agitated  tone  gave  every  evidence  of  it.  I  could 
not  understand  what  he  said.  It  sounded  like  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. I  suppose  it  was  better  that  way. 

I  wish  I  had  had  a  camera  to  capture  my  "intermission 
With  Leopold  Stokowski." 
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ON  STAGE  WITH  FRITZ 
KREISLER 


Fritz  Kreisler  ranks  as  one  of  the  best-beloved  violinists  of 
all  time.  He  was  also  a  composer.  His  most  widely  known  com- 
position was  'The  Old  Refrain/' 

He  was  born  in  Vienna,  Austria  in  1875  and  made  his  de- 
but in  New  York  City  when  he  was  thirteen,  after  which  he 
toured  the  United  States.  He  made  his  debut  in  Berlin  in  1899 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  after  which  he  toured  the  U.S.  for  a 
year.  He  was  wounded  in  World  War  I.  He  fled  to  France  in 
1939  after  Germany  annexed  Austria  and  became  a  French 
Citizen.  Later  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  became  a  U.S. 
citizen  in  1943. 

In  November,  1943,  I  heard  him  in  a  concert  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  not  long  after  he  had  been  naturalized. 

I  was  a  student  pastor  attending  Central  Wesleyan  College 
at  the  time.  I  attended  musical  concerts  throughout  my  college 
days.  That  Fall  I  had  already  attended  the  Opera  Faust  per- 
formed by  the  New  York  City  Opera  Company  in  Greenville, 
S.C.,  and  a  concert  by  the  Russian  Cossacks  of  the  Don  at 
Clemson  University.  These  concerts  were  fairly  close  by.  The 
Atlanta  concert  required  a  round  trip  of  250  miles. 

I  really  wanted  to  hear  Fritz  Kreisler  but  I  would  not  have 
traveled  that  far  had  it  not  been  for  extenuating  circumstances. 
A  small  number  of  students  in  the  student  body  were 
concertgoers.  Somehow,  they  became  divided  into  two  groups. 
One  group  identified  with  a  young  professor  who  had  a  car, 
and  the  other  group  identified  with  me  who  had  a  car.  There 
developed  a  covert,  unspoken  effort  on  the  part  of  each  group 
to  attend  more  concerts  than  the  other  group.  I  did  not  know 
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about  the  Atlanta  concert  until  one  of  my  group  informed  me 
that  the  professor  and  a  car  load  from  his  group  had  left  ear- 
lier in  the  day  to  attend  a  concert  by  Fritz  Kreisler  in  Atlanta. 
He  said  that  he  and  two  or  three  others  in  my  group  would 
like  to  attend  the  concert,  too,  and  would  I  consider  making 
the  trip.  I  agreed  to  do  so.  Since  it  was  already  after  midday,  it 
took  some  doing  around  to  get  ready  and  to  leave  in  time  to  get 
to  the  concert. 

The  concert  was  nearly  sold  out  when  the  professor's  group 
arrived.  I  learned  later  that  they  had  to  stand  for  quite  some 
time  in  a  long  line  in  the  cold  outside  the  auditorium  before 
they  got  their  tickets  to  seats  a  mile  from  the  stage. 

We  arrived  just  at  the  hour  the  concert  was  to  begin.  If 
it  had  been  a  country  church,  we  would  have  been  like  slid- 
ing to  stop  in  the  dirt  churchyard  just  before  the  pastor  an- 
nounced the  first  hymn.  We  had  raced  through  Atlanta  to 
the  auditorium,  found  an  improvised  parking  place,  jumped 
out  of  the  car,  and  had  run  up  to  the  auditorium  box  office 
in  the  lobby  just  at  the  moment  when  the  manager  decided 
to  seat  the  overflow  crowd  on  the  stage.  We  bought  our 
tickets,  and  joined  about  seventy-five  others  in  making  our 
way  to  the  chairs  on  stage. 

I  spent  the  entire  concert  "on  stage  with  Fritz  Kreisler." 
I  was  seated  on  the  end  of  the  first  row  of  chairs.  It  was 
doubly  enjoyable  to  me  as  a  twenty-three-year-old  that 
Kreistler's  coat  brushed  me  each  time  he  made  his  way  to 
and  from  center  stage.  He  played,  among  other  things,  the 
Concerto  No.  2  in  B  Minor  composed  by  Paganini,  and  two 
of  his  own  compositions.  One  was  "Viennese  Rhapsodic 
Fantasietta."  His  encores  included,  as  always,  "The  Old 
Refrain,"  a  favorite  of  audiences  who  always  responded  with 
a  standing  ovation.  It  was  a  great  concert. 

The  next  day  my  group  upbraided  the  other  group  for  not 
letting  us  know  about  the  concert.  We  taunted  them  by  saying 
it  served  them  right  that  they  had  to  stand  out  in  the  cold  for  a 
long  time  in  order  to  get  the  worst  seats  in  the  house,  while  we 
got  to  sit  on  the  stage. 
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This  was  the  first  concert  I  attended  in  the  Atlanta  Munici- 
pal Auditorium.  I  attended  twenty-three  other  concerts  in  this 
auditorium  while  I  was  a  student  at  Emory  University.  They 
were  performed  by  some  of  the  greatest  musicians  in  the  world 
at  that  time.  They  included:  The  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo 
with  stars  Alexandra  Danilova  and  Frederic  Franklin,  the  At- 
lanta Symphony  conducted  by  Henry  Sopkin,  The  Cincinnati 
Symphony  conducted  by  Thor  Johnson,  the  NBC  Symphony 
conducted  by  Arturo  Toscanini,  Pianist  Vladimir  Horowitz, 
Violinist  Isaac  Stern,  Soprano  Eleanor  Steber,  Tenor  Lauritz 
Melchior,  and  The  Robert  Shaw  Chorale. 

I  also  heard  Fritz  Kriesler  in  another  concert  in  the  Wesley 
Memorial  Auditorium  in  Atlanta  in  1950.  I  did  not  go  on  stage 
with  Kreisler  at  this  concert.  I  figured  that  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-five he  could  manage  by  himself. 
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The  few  ballets  I  have  attended  were  performed  by  Ballet 
companies  such  as  The  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo,  The  Chi- 
cago Opera  Company,  and  The  National  Ballet. 

I  attended  several  concerts  during  my  fourteen  months  of 
residence  in  Louisiana.  They  included  concerts  by  Tenor  James 
Melton  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  Pianist  Fircusny,  Violinist 
Rubinoff,  the  LSU  Ballet,  and  Slavenska's  Ballet  Variante. 

I  genuinely  enjoyed  one  or  two  ballets  which  I  attended, 
but  the  others  appeared  foolish  and  ostentatious.  It  seemed 
that  I  had  to  be  in  the  right  mood  to  appreciate  ballet. 

On  a  night  in  April,  1951,  I  definitely  was  not  in  the  right 
mood  to  appreciate  ballet.  That  was  the  night  that  Slavenska's 
Ballet  Variante  was  performing  in  a  Baton  Rouge  auditorium. 
Everything  looked  ridiculous  and  funny  to  me.  I,  a  young  man, 
sat  viewing  the  spectacle  and  thinking  about  how  comical  it 
was.  Three  girls  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  seated  two 
vacant  seats  away  from  me  were  sort  of  flirting  with  me  and 
laughing  at  some  of  my  facial  expressions. 

The  tenth  number  was  the  dance,  'The  Sugar  Plum  Fairy/' 
by  Mia  Slavenska,  the  prima  donna  of  the  ballet.  The  music  got 
faster  and  faster  as  the  piece  moved  along.  Toward  the  end  at 
the  time  when  it  was  the  fastest,  some  instrument,  a  piccolo  or 
flute,  broke  into  a  series  of  runs  with  a  volume  that  pierced  my 
ears.  The  speed  of  the  music  was  such  that  the  ballerina  was 
extended  to  do  a  good  performance.  That  evening  she  leaped, 
jumped  and  whirled  (there  are  official  ballet  terms  for  what 
she  did)  at  an  almost  impossible  speed.  Her  shenanigans  were 
more  than  I  could  take. 
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Her  movements  looked  so  preposterous  to  me  that  I  turned 
to  those  girls  and  said,  'That  woman's  going  to  break  a  leg 
before  this  is  over  with."  About  that  time  the  ballerina  made  a 
little  sound,  which  I,  in  my  ignorance,  took  be  a  part  of  the 
performance.  She  exited  the  stage.  The  music  ended  and  the 
curtain  went  down. 

There  was  a  very  long  delay.  Finally,  the  concert  manager 
came  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and  said,  "We  regret  to  inform 
you  that  Miss  Slavenska  broke  her  leg  in  the  last  number.  Her 
stand-in  will  make  it  possible  for  the  performance  to  continue 
shortly." 

Well,  we  were  dumbfounded.  The  girls  and  I  looked  at  each 
other  with  ambivalent  feelings  of  empathy  and  amusement. 
Then,  they  looked  at  me  as  if  they  were  wondering  if  I  were 
someone  with  magical  powers. 

Above  the  mumbling  of  the  audience,  we  heard  the  distant 
wail  of  a  siren  which  grew  louder  and  louder  as  an  ambulance 
approached  the  auditorium.  The  silence  that  followed,  while 
they  were  evidently  putting  Ms.  Slavenska  into  the  ambulance, 
was  broken  by  the  orchestra  striking  up  for  the  next  number 
featuring  Guy  Stumbaugh  in  the  dance  to  Tchaikosky's  "Danse 
Chinoise."  The  concert  was  completed  in  fine  fashion  as  the 
stand-in  did  a  good  job. 

Did  I  jinx  Mia  Slavenska  or  was  it  just  a  coincidence?  No 
one  will  ever  know. 
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Fun  and  Games 


"There  is  a  time  for  everything... So  I  conclude  that, 
first,  there  is  nothing  better  for  a  man  than  to  be 
happy  and  to  enjoy  himself  as  long  as  he  can. " 

Ecclesiastes  3:  1,  12 
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BASEBALL:  A  BAD  TRADE? 


Ted  Abernathy  was  a  Major  League  baseball  pitcher  from 
Dallas,  N.C.  He  was  a  submariner,  a  term  used  for  a  pitcher 
with  an  underhanded  delivery.  One  year  he  was  given  the 
"Fireman  of  the  Year"  award  in  Chicago.  A  "Fireman"  in  base- 
ball is  a  reliever  who  is  brought  into  a  game  to  stop  a  rally  by 
the  opposing  team. 

He  was  a  faithful  member  of  Dallas  First  Methodist  Church. 
He  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  church,  and  attended  church 
regularly  when  he  was  in  town. 

As  his  pastor,  I  would  plan  some  trips  to  include  seeing 
Ted  play. 

I  went  to  a  conference  in  Atlanta  and  attended  a  Braves 
game  where  I  stood  the  chance  to  see  Ted  pitch.  Unfortunately, 
the  game  was  called  after  two  innings  because  of  rain.  Joe  Torre 
was  the  catcher.  During  Joe's  first  at  bat  he  knocked  a  foul  fly 
ball  out  of  the  park  and  broke  the  windshield  of  a  new  car 
parked  near  the  stadium —  Joe  Torre's  car. 

Ted  invited  me  to  attend  any  game  of  a  team  he  played  for. 
He  told  me  to  tell  them  at  the  front  ticket  booth  that  I  was  his 
guest  and  they  would  let  me  in. 

My  young  son,  Perry,  and  I  made  a  trip  to  see  my  brother 
in  Marion,  Indiana.  On  the  way  we  stopped  to  see  the  Cincin- 
nati Reds,  a  team  Ted  was  pitching -for.  We  told  them  that  we 
were  Ted's  guests  and  they  immediately  ushered  us  to  a  box 
seat.  Ted  did  not  pitch  during  the  game.  However,  it  was  the 
game  in  which  Clemente  broke  a  baseball  record  by,  as  I  re- 
member it,  hitting  three  home  runs,  and  getting  seven  RBI's. 
He  was  lost  in  a  plane  crash  a  short  time  later. 
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Our  family  made  a  thirty-one-day  trip  to  California  in  1970. 
We  planned  the  trip  to  include  seeing  at  least  one  of  every  type 
of  major  tourist  attraction.  We  saw  a  San  Francisco  game  and 
Willie  Mays. 

On  our  return  trip  we  planned  to  see  St.  Louis  where 
Ted  was  pitching.  On  the  day  we  were  to  see  St.  Louis,  we 
passed  through  Kansas  City.  While  we  rushed  by  on  the 
Interstate,  I  pointed  out  to  my  young  boys  the  stadium  where 
the  Royals  played.  We  just  barely  made  it  to  the  St.  Louis 
stadium  by  game  time. 

Gasping  for  breath,  I  said,  "We  are  Ted  Abernathy's 
guests." 

"Ted  Abernathy  does  not  play  for  St  Louis,"  came  the 
reply. 

"I  know  he  does.  I  am  his  minister,  and  he..." 
"Ted  Abernathy  does  not  play  for  St.  Louis,"  the  staff  mem- 
ber interrupted  emphatically,  "He  was  traded  last  week." 
"Traded?"  I  asked  incredulously,  "Traded  to  whom?" 
"Kansas  City." 

If  we  had  only  known  that  afternoon  when  we  passed 
through  Kansas  City.  Oh  well,  what  the  heck?  We  bought  our 
tickets  and  saw  the  game  which  we  enjoyed.  It  was  "helmet 
night."  Every  child  was  given  a  St.  Louis  helmet.  Our  boys' 
helmets  hang  in  our  "Family  History  Room." 

I  was  eager  to  tell  Ted  about  our  experience  when  he  re- 
turned home  for  the  off-season. 

But  that  was  nothing  compared  to  what  Ted  had  to  tell  me 
about  that  trade.  He  related  how  happy  he  was  in  St.  Louis. 

He  said,  "I  was  doing  some  of  the  best  pitching  I  had  ever 
done.  "We,"  referring  to  himself,  his  wife  and  little  son,  "liked 
our  living  conditions.  But  the  main  thing  was  that  we  had  found 
a  doctor  who  was  doing  more  for  our  son  than  anybody  else 
had."  His  young  son  had  some  kind  of  physical  problem  that 
no  doctor  had  been  able  to  diagnose. 

He  continued,  "Well,  it  was  a  big  shock  when  they  just  up 
and  traded  me  all  of  a  sudden.  It  was  the  bluest  day  of  our 
lives.  We  didn't  know  what  to  expect  when  we  got  to  Kansas 
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City.  It  was  a  different  ball  club,  we  had  to  find  an  apartment, 
and  we  didn't  know  what  we  were  going  to  do  about  a  doctor. 
We  searched  around  until  we  found  one  that  we  thought  might 
help  our  boy/' 

Ted  was  not  given  to  showing  much  emotion.  But  the  big 
smile,  which  came  across  his  face,  indicated  his  great  feeling  of 
joy  when  he  said,  'That  doctor  diagnosed  my  little  boy's  physical 
problem  and  had  him  straightened  out  in  just  a  few  weeks.  It 
turned  out  that  he  was  the  best  doctor  in  the  United  States  for 
that  kind  of  disease.  That  trade  turned  out  to  be  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  me." 
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BASKETBALL:  DON'T 
FRATERNIZE 


I  remember  shooting  my  first  basketball  in  the  Victor  Mill 
YMCA  in  Greer,  SC  in  1926  when  I  was  six  years  of  age.  I 
played  on  intramural  games  in  college  and  church  leagues  until 
I  was  fifty  years  old.  I  organized  church  basketball  and  softball 
leagues  wherever  I  went. 

I  played  in  pick-up  basketball  games  until  I  was  fifty- 
seven  years  old.  Even  though  I  was  not  large,  I  always 
plugged  up  the  driving  lane.  Bigger  players  tried  to  intimi- 
date me  by  charging  into  me.  I  always  held  my  position. 
They  often  flipped  over  me  and  fell.  I  don't  remember  ever 
getting  hurt  although  several  of  them  got  hurt.  A  member 
of  my  church  against  whom  I  was  playing  told  me  I  had 
better  get  out  of  the  way  or  get  hurt.  He  was  the  one  who 
got  hurt.  He  became  angry  with  me.  I  decided  basketball 
wasn't  worth  making  a  member  mad.  So,  I  quit. 

One  of  the  last  formal  games  I  played  was  with  the  Char- 
lotte First  Methodist  Church  team  when  I  was  fifty  years  old. 
Obviously,  I  didn't  play  very  much  but  I  worked  out  with  the 
team  and  substituted  at  times  in  the  games.  First  Methodist 
was  the  top  team  in  the  Charlotte  church  league.  The  Jewish 
Temple  was  the  last  team.  They  had  not  won  a  game  when  we 
met  to  play  them  one  day. 

The  coach  of  the  Temple  team  was  a  businessman  who 
had  a  men's  clothing  store  on  Tryon  Street.  I  knew  him  well.  I 
bought  suits  from  him  and  dropped  in  often  for  a  friendly  chat. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  him  coaching  a  basketball  team. 

Before  the  game,  I  went  over  to  speak  with  him  and  the 
team.  We  had  a  few  minutes  before  the  game  was  to  begin.  I 
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got  into  a  friendly  conversation  with  them  and  somehow  or 
other  it  led  to  my  telling  them  this  joke. 

I  said,  "George  Beverly  Shea  sang,  'When  The  Roll  Is  Called 
Up  Yonder,  I'll  Be  There/  As  a  result  two  thousand  people 
with  tears  streaming  down  their  faces  marched  down  the  aisle 
and  joined  the  Protestant  church.  The  Catholics  said,  Tf  they 
can  do  it,  we  can  do  it.'  So  they  got  Perry  Como  to  sing  'Ave 
Maria/  As  a  result  five  thousand  people  with  tears  streaming 
down  their  faces  joined  the  Catholic  church.  Well,  the  Jews 
said,  Tf  they  can  do  it,  we  can  do  it/  So  they  got  Eddie  Fisher  to 
sing,  There's  a  Gold  Mine  In  The  Sky,'  and  ten  thousand  Jews 
with  smiles  on  their  faces  joined  the  Air  Force." 

The  Temple  team  came  off  the  bench  and  beat  the  tar  out 
of  us.  It  was  their  first  win  of  the  season.  The  last  team  beating 
the  number  one  team.  I  could  make  a  good  story  by  saying  that 
my  story  so  offended  them  that  it  fired  them  up  to  play  a  super 
game.  I  don't  really  think  that  it  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  It 
was  just  a  coincidence. 

However,  I've  often  thought  about  it  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  to  be  on  the  safe  side  one  should  never  frater- 
nize with  the  opposing  team. 


Charlotte,  NC  Central  YMCA,  where  the  game  was  played 
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TENNIS  VS  GOLF 


Of  course,  everybody  knows  that  tennis  originated  in  Egypt 
in  1687  B.C.  when  Joseph  served  in  Pharaoh's  court. 

I  played  my  first  game  of  tennis  3618  years  later  on  the  Cleve- 
land Park  court  in  Spartanburg,  S.C.  in  1931.  It  was  during  the 
Depression.  Since  I  had  no  money  to  buy  a  racket,  I  made  a  large 
wooden  paddle  out  of  a  board  and  played  with  it.  I  beat  snobby 
little  boys  with  rackets  who  came  from  more  well-to-do  families. 
My  participation  in  tennis  was  an  on  and  off  affair  through  col- 
lege and  seminary.  I  started  playing  more  or  less  regularly  in  1955. 
I  was  a  fair  player  considering  my  age  and  experience.  I  stopped 
playing  at  the  age  of  seventy  because  of  a  broken  bicep  and  torn 
rotator  cuff.  My  two  sons  are  good  tennis  players. 

Tennis  became  very  popular  in  982  B.C.  when  the  temple 
was  built.  Provisions  were  made  for  playing  tennis.  They  built 
all  kinds  of  courts.  There  were  indoor  courts  and  outdoor  courts. 
It's  the  first  time  indoor  courts  were  built  in  a  church.  There 
were  courts  for  Jewish  men  and  courts  for  Gentile  men.  Gen- 
tile men  were  not  allowed  on  Jewish  courts.  There  were 
women's  courts.  Women  couldn't  play  on  men's  courts.  There 
were  no  mixed  doubles  back  then. 

The  writer  of  the  Psalms  84:10  (RSV)  clearly  states,  "A  day 
in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand  elsewhere."  That  in- 
cludes golf  courses.  One  would  have  to  spend  almost  three 
years  of  playing  golf  every  day  to  equal  one  day  on  the  courts. 

No  provision  was  made  for  golf  in,  or  near  the  temple. 
Solomon's  temple  was  made  so  that  "any  tool  of  iron"  would 
not  be  heard  in  the  temple.  Therefore,  there  was  no  golf.  They 
couldn't  play  golf  without  an  iron. 
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Author  playing  tennis  and  golf  at  Lake  Junaluska,  NC 

With  no  course  provided  by  the  church,  what  was  a  body 
to  do?  Jeremiah  states  that  "everyone  turns  to  his  own  course/' 
(8:6)  And  God  asks  those  who  do,  "How  can  you  say,  'We  are 
wise,  and  the  law  of  the  Lord  is  with  us?'"  (8:8) 

Furthermore,  we  learn  by  reading  Job  39:7  (KJV)  that  God 
does  not  regard  the  "crying  of  the  driver/'  Moaning  and  groan- 
ing over  slices  and  hooks  get  no  Divine  attention.  The  RSV 
renders  it:  "He  hears  not  the  shouts  of  the  driver."  Holler, 
"Great  drive,  Magnificent  shot,"  all  you  want.  God  doesn't  care, 
or  consider  it  important. 

Some  of  the  men  Jesus  called  to  be  his  disciples  were  tennis 
players.  They  were  mending  their  nets  when  he  found  them. 
Peter  was  one  of  the  best  players  and  look  at  what  he  did.  He 
became  the  first  pope. 

Revelation  states  that  evil  people  will  trample  on  and 
destroy  the  temple  court.  I  bet  there  were  some  golfers  in 
that  crowd. 

Consider  the  nature  and  nomenclature  of  the  two  games. 
It  is  obvious  that  tennis  is  more  respectable. 

In  tennis  one  "serves."  In  golf  one  "drives,"  and  every 
drive  results  in  a  "lie." 

In  tennis  one  "receives,"  but  also  "returns."  The  tennis 
player  feels  very  badly  when  he  cannot  reciprocate. 

A  golfer's  goal  is  to  shoot  a  "birdie,"  or  worse  still  an 
"eagle,"  which  is  against  the  law. 
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In  tennis  players  constantly  talk  about  "love"  while  golf- 
ers are  always  referring  to  "clubs,"  "traps,"  "handicaps," 
"hazards,"  and  the  "bogeyman." 

A  golfer  often  gets  lost  in  the  woods  and  goes  "out  of  bounds." 

Ties  in  tennis  are  settled  with  "tiebreakers"  while  they 
are  settled  in  golf  by  "sudden  death."  What  a  depressing 
and  negative  game. 

The  object  of  the  two  games  makes  tennis  more  respectable. 

In  tennis  one  "rallies."  In  golf  one  "charges." 

In  tennis  the  player  wants  to  score  as  much  as  he  can  and 
end  up  with  a  good  "net"  result.  In  golf  the  golfer  wants  to 
score  as  little  as  he  can  and  to  end  up  in  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

Jesus  told  a  parable  about  a  man  who  took  his  talent  and 
hid  it  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  He  called  him  a  wicked  man 
(LBP)  and  commanded  that  he  be  thrown  into  outer  darkness 
where  there  is  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  That's  a  perfect 
picture  of  many  golfers  I've  seen  on  golf  courses. 

I've  played  the  ungodly  game  of  golf  many  times  and  have 
come  off  the  course  most  of  the  time  weeping  and  gnashing 
my  teeth. 

Golf  did  not  originate  in  Scotland  in  1100  A.D.  It  was  origi- 
nated in  you-know-where  by  the  Devil  himself  before  Adam 
appeared  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  It  was  passed  along  to  him 
and  his  descendants  as  a  form  of  torment  when  he  was  kicked 
out  of  Eden. 

Clubhouses  will  rot  down  eventually  but  the  courts  of  the 
Lord  will  endure  forever. 
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I  started  playing  shuffleboard  about  1996  because  Opal 
talked  me  into  it.  She  had  become  a  part  of  Senior  Games.  In 
1996  she  won  the  state  gold  and  in  1997  she  won  the  Bronze  in 
the  National  Games  played  in  Tucson,  Arizona.  In  1998  we 
both  won  the  Gold  in  the  North  Carolina  games  in  Raleigh 
and  placed  fourth  in  the  National  Games  in  Orlando,  Fla.  in 
1999.  She  won  the  state  gold  in  2000,  and  we  both  won  the 
state  gold  in  2001.  We  are  still  playing  in  Senior  Games. 

IRONIC!  PREPOSTEROUS! 

Opal  went  to  Tucson,  Arizona  to  compete  in  the  National 
games  in  1997. 

Opal  was  getting  ready  to  take  the  court  for  the  match  that 
would  qualify  her  for  the  National  championship  game.  Sud- 
denly, there  appeared  this  woman  whom  everybody  had  seen 
buzzing  around  everywhere  dressed  in  the  same  red,  white, 
and  blue  outfit.  It  looked  like  it  had  been  made  out  of  a  flag. 
She  came  up  to  Opal  and  informed  her  that  Opal  had  to  play 
her  before  she  could  advance. 

The  woman  was  supposed  to  play  Opal  the  evening  be- 
fore. She  failed  to  appear  for  the  match.  After  a  forty-five 
minute  delay,  even  though  only  fifteen  minutes  is  required,  the 
official  ruled  that  Opal  had  won  by  forfeit.  Opal  informed  her 
that  she  had  already  lost  by  forfeit. 

The  woman,  whom  I  shall  call  "Flag",  started  verbally  at- 
tacking Opal  by  calling  her  "a  poor  sport"  and  "a  lying  bitch." 
It  was  very  upsetting  to  Opal  who  always  tries  to  avoid  any 
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confrontation.  The  official  at  the  court  confirmed  what  Opal 
said.  But  another  official  walked  up  and  said  that  Opal  had  to 
play  the  woman.  Opal  refused.  The  woman  started  arguing 
and  raising  a  ruckus.  She  stated  that  she  was  in  the  gymna- 
sium at  match  time.  A  higher  official  was  called,  and  the  argu- 
ment continued  between  the  woman  and  the  officials.  The  situ- 
ation got  so  bad  that  the  play  on  all  sixteen  courts  was  inter- 
rupted. Finally,  the  head  of  the  National  Shuffleboard  Tourna- 
ment was  summoned  to  settle  the  dispute.  She  pulled  out  the 
records  and  confirmed  that  four  calls  had  been  made  over  the 
P.A.  system  during  a  forty-five  minute  period  the  evening  be- 
fore. The  forfeit  was  official.  "Flag"  fussed  and  carried  on  for 
about  forty-five  minutes  more.  "Flag"  finally  exited  the  build- 
ing reviling  the  officials  and  denouncing  the  whole  shuffle- 
board  program. 

Everybody  was  upset.  Especially  poor  Opal.  She  was  as 
white  as  a  sheet  and  trembling  from  the  ordeal  as  she  stepped 
up  to  play  that  important  match.  Without  rationalizing,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  terrible  episode  was  the  difference  between 
a  bronze  and  a  gold. 

It  turned  out  that  "Flag"  was  playing  in  another  event  at 
the  time  of  the  scheduled  event  and  had  secretly  arranged  with 
an  official,  who  was  her  friend,  to  order  Opal  to  play  her  the 
next  day. 

That  evening  the  official  "Celebration  of  the  Athletes"  was 
held  in  the  University  of  Arizona  football  stadium.  It  was  im- 
pressive. Over  10,000  athletes  marched  into  the  stadium  in  state 
delegations.  20,000  spectators  were  in  the  stadium.  There  was 
the  official  lighting  of  the  stadium  torch  with  fire  brought  by 
Lear  jet  to  Phoenix  and  from  there  to  Tucson  by  bicycle. 

From  a  large  stage  in  the  center  of  the  field,  an  interesting 
and  entertaining  program  was  presented.  It  consisted  of  mu- 
sic, dancing,  exhibitions,  recognitions,  and  a  speech  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Olympics. 

A  pledge  by  the  athletes  was  one  item  on  the  program.  The 
person  administering  the  pledge  stood  in  the  center  of  the  stage. 
It  was  an  impressive  ritual  in  which  the  10,000  athletes  stood 
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and  solemnly  took  the  pledge  to  compete  in  the  spirit  of  friend- 
liness, and  good  sportsmanship.  They  promised  to  obey  all  the 
rules  of  the  game,  to  respect  the  officials,  and  to  be  fair.  It  was 
a  beautiful  ceremony. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  stands  taking  it  all  in  when  all  of  a  sud- 
den I  realized  that  the  one  who  was  administering  the  pledge 
to  the  athletes  was — of  all  people—  "Flag!"  There  she  stood  in 
that  same  star  spangled  red,  white,  and  blue  outfit  asking  people 
to  take  a  pledge  to  be  good  sports. 

It  was  the  most  ironic,  and  preposterous  thing  I  have  ever 
witnessed. 

It  was  like  the  Devil  asking  people  to  promise  to  be  good 
Christians,  or  Benedict  Arnold  leading  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
in  a  naturalization  ceremony,  or  a  philandering  preacher  ask- 
ing prostitutes  to  abandon  their  lifestyle.  It  was  "Please  don't 
do  as  I  do,  do  as  I  say,"  all  over  again. 

How  had  she  been  chosen  for  such  a  noble  task?  It  turned 
out  that  she  was  a  member  of  the  National  Board  of  Directors 
of  Senior  Games  at  the  time.  Thank  goodness,  she  has  rotated 
off  of  the  National  Board. 


Opal  Miller  receiving  National  Bronze  in  Suffleboard 
in  Tucson,  Arizona 
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SOME  PEOPLE  LIKE  FISHING 


Some  people  spend  money  they  don't  have,  for  things  they 
don't  need,  to  impress  people  they  don't  like.  I  differed  in  one 
respect.  Going  deep-sea  fishing,  I  spent  money  I  didn't  have, 
for  something  I  didn't  need,  to  impress  people  I  DID  like,  my 
fishermen  friends. 

Paul  was  one  of  the  fishermen.  Paul  was  my  District  Su- 
perintendent. A  District  Superintendent  in  the  Methodist 
Church  is  a  minister  chosen  by  the  Bishop  to  oversee  for  six 
years  the  churches  and  pastors  of  one  of  the  geographical  ar- 
eas within  the  bounds  of  a  larger  area  under  the  Bishop.  The 
several  District  Superintendents  assist  the  Bishop  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  ministers  to  churches.  A  "D.  S.,"  as  a  superinten- 
dent is  often  called,  often  makes  the  difference  between  a  good 
or  bad  appointment.  So,  going  fishing  with  Paul  was  a  good 
thing  to  spend  money  I  didn't  have,  for  something  I  didn't  need, 
to  impress  my  D.S. 

The  other  two  fishermen  friends  were  Ray,  a  pastor  in  the 
nearby  town  of  Kannapolis  and  F.  E.,  a  member  of  Ray's  church. 

I  left  my  house  in  Concord  on  the  appointed  day  and  went 
to  Ray's  house  where  I  left  my  car.  Ray  and  I  went  to  F.  E.'s 
house  where  he  left  his  car.  The  three  of  us  went  on  to  Salisbury 
where  we  picked  up  Paul. 

I  must  explain  that  I  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  what  I 
was  getting  into.  My  experienced  fishermen  friends  did  not 
brief  me  in  any  way.  I  envisioned  a  leisurely  drive  to  the  coast 
where  we  would  put  up  for  the  night  at  some  nice  motel.  After 
a  good  night's  sleep,  we  would  eat  a  quiet  breakfast.  Then,  we 
would  go  out  to  the  dock,  get  in  a  cabin  cruiser  of  some  sort, 
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and  go  out  for  a  time  of  fishing,  after  which  we  would  return 
for  a  hearty  lunch.  Then,  we  would  go  out  for  some  more  fish- 
ing to  be  followed  in  the  evening  by  dinner  in  some  restaurant. 
After  a  social  time  we  would  get  a  good  night's  rest  and  return 
home  the  next  day.  I  had  made  arrangements  for  enough  money 
to  take  care  of  the  trip  I  envisioned. 

Boy,  was  I  in  for  some  surprises.  The  first  surprise  came  at 
Ray's  house  when  he  brought  out  two  large  cans.  When  I  asked 
him  what  they  were  for,  he  replied  that  they  were  to  put  his 
fish  in.  I  asked  him  what  was  I  going  to  put  my  fish  in.  He  told 
me  that  they  sold  cans  at  Southport.  More  money.  F.  E.  and 
Paul  both  had  cans  to  put  their  fish  in.  I  felt  like  a  fool. 

We  traveled  the  220  miles  to  Southport  and  arrived  in  the 
late  afternoon.  It  was  a  small  coastal  community.  If  it  had  a 
business  district,  I  didn't  see  it.  I  remember  only  one  street  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  strand.  There  were  several  houses  and  white, 
weather-beaten  buildings  along  the  street.  At  the  south  end 
were  several  businesses  such  as  a  cafe,  bait  and  tackle  store, 
and  a  filling  station  (place  to  buy  gas). 

We  were  riding  along  this  street  deciding  what  we  were 
going  to  do  for  supper  when  I  spied  a  group  of  people  at  the 
back  of  one  of  the  houses  having  a  clam  bake,  oyster  bash,  or 
whatever. 

I  said,  "I  know  where  I  can  get  my  supper  if  you'll  stop 
the  car." 

Immediately,  F.  E.  pulled  over  to  the  curb,  calling,  what 
he  thought,  was  my  bluff.  I  was  serious.  I  got  out  of  the  car 
and  went  around  to  the  back  of  the  house  and  introduced 
myself  to  the  host  explaining  that  I  had  told  my  friends  in 
the  car  at  the  curb  that  I  could  get  my  supper  here  if  they 
would  stop  the  car. 

With  that,  the  host  said,  "Why  sure,  come  right  on  and 
help  yourself." 

I  spent  the  next  twenty  minutes  stuffing  myself  with  crabs, 
clams,  and  oysters;  and  waving  to  my  friends  who  sat  impa- 
tiently in  the  car,  growing  more  hungry  every  minute,  and 
probably  seething  with  envy  at  my  good  fortune. 
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Finally,  I  returned  and  joined  my  friends.  We  went  to  the 
cafe.  Somehow,  I  had  no  appetite.  I  waited  patiently  until  they 
had  finished  and  PAID  for  their  meals. 

Then  we  went  up  the  street  about  a  mile  where  we  stopped 
at  one  of  those  old  weather-beaten  buildings,  which  turned 
out  to  be  our  "nice  motel/'  It,  and  several  other  similar  build- 
ings in  the  community,  served  as  the  sleeping  quarters  for 
people  who  came  to  fish. 

I  was  surprised  when  I  learned  that  the  four  of  us  were  to 
sleep  in  the  same  room  in  bunk  beds.  Now,  I  am  a  light  sleeper. 
Heavy  breathing,  let  alone  snoring,  keeps  me  awake.  That  is  one 
reason  that  I  very  seldom  went  on  retreats  and  stayed  in  lodges. 

It  was  around  ten  o'clock  when  we  turned  in.  But  you  know 
how  it  is  when  a  bunch  of  guys  get  together.  Back  then  I  drank 
caffeinated  coffee,  which  stimulated  me.  I  was  as  much  re- 
sponsible as  anybody  for  our  staying  awake,  telling  stories,  and 
laughing  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I  finally 
fell  asleep  out  of  sheer  exhaustion. 

The  next  thing  I  knew,  one  of  my  buddies  was  shaking  me, 
and  telling  me  that  it  was  time  to  get  up.  I  asked  him  what 
time  it  was.  When  he  told  me  it  was  four-thirty  in  the  morning, 
I  nearly  blew  my  top.  I  would  have  acted  worse,  but  there  was 
that  D.S. 

I  protested,  "Four-thirty?  I  just  got  to  sleep.  What  are  we 
getting  up  at  four-thirty  for?" 

"To  beat  the  crowd,"  was  the  reply. 

"What  crowd?" 

"The  crowd  at  the  cafe." 

"Why  do  we  need  to  beat  the  crowd  at  the  cafe?" 

"So  we  can  be  first." 

"Why  do  we  need  to  be  first?" 

"To  beat  the  crowd." 

"Why  is  it  so  important  to  beat  the  crowd?" 

"So  that  we  will  be  through  with  our  breakfast  in  plenty  of 
time  to  get  on  the  boat  and  go  out  to  fish,"  he  said. 

I,  groggy  and  growling,  crawled  off  the  bunk  and  joined 
the  other  three  in  going  down  to  the  cafe  to  beat  the  crowd 
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and  to  be  first.  We  missed  our  goal  by  three  or  four  people  who 
had  got  there  first. 

I  felt  we  had  made  it  in  time  to  eat  a  good  breakfast  and  get 
to  our  boat  before  it  pulled  away.  I  wondered  if  we  were  sup- 
posed to  fish  in  the  dark  but  I  didn't  ask.  I  just  stood  around 
the  small  dock  for  about  two  hours  waiting  for  the  captain  to 
get  his  boat  ready.  I  could  have  been  sleeping  back  in  my  bunk, 
but  then,  we  would  not  have  beaten  the  crowd  to  the  cafe. 

At  last  we  crawled  on  board.  I  said  to  myself,  "It  won't 
be  long  now  until  we  will  be  doing  what  we  came  down 
here  to  do." 

I  was  exhilarated  by  the  first  few  minutes  of  being  under 
way.  I  was  fascinated  by  the  boat  since  I  had  never  been  on  a 
sea-going  fishing  boat  before.  I  went  all  over  it  and  studied  it 
generally.  The  other  three  had  been  on  this  type  of  boat  before. 
Ray  and  F.  E.  did  some  looking  about.  Paul  immediately  found 
a  seat  on  the  side  of  the  boat  and  leaned  back  against  one  of 
the  stanchions  supporting  the  roof  to  the  bridge,  and  closed 
his  eyes.  I  suppose  that  he  welcomed  some  much-needed  rest 
after  a  night  of  little  sleep. 

Any  minute  I  thought  that  I  would  have  to  disturb  him 
and  announce  that  it  was  time  to  start  fishing.  He  knew  better 
than  I  did.  An  hour  passed  during  which  I  made  several  tours 
of  the  boat,  talked  to  the  captain  several  times  and  asked  him  a 
thousand  questions  to  pass  the  time. 

Another  hour  passed  during  which  Ray,  F.  E.,  and  I  talked 
about  everything  we  knew  and  told  all  the  jokes  we  could  think 
of.  Paul,  who  had  a  Quaker  background,  knew  the  secret  of 
"possessing  his  soul  and  body."  He  waited  for  the  Spirit  to 
move  him  and  it  hadn't  done  so  for  two  hours.  He  evidently 
was  asleep  or  in  a  coma.  He  did  not  move  for  the  entire  four- 
hour  trip  to  the  fishing  grounds. 

During  that  time  I  went  all  over  that  boat  fourteen  times: 
from  stem  to  stern,  fore  and  aft,  starboard  and  port  side,  above 
deck  and  below  deck,  top  side  and  under  side,  and  all  in  be- 
tween. I  sat  on  the  fishing  seats,  sprawled  on  the  deck,  steered 
the  boat,  and  lounged  on  the  cabin  furnishings.  I  examined 
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every  navigating  device  and  nautical  mechanism.  I  scrutinized 
every  grommet,  bolt,  screw,  rail,  and  fixture.  All  this,  not  once, 
but  over  and  over  again.  I  was  first  here,  then  there,  then  back 
again.  I  was  up  and  down,  kneeling  and  squatting,  squinting 
and  blinking,  eating  and  drinking.  "Those  were  the  days,  my 
friend,  I  thought  they'd  never  end."  Or  maybe,  it  was  hours.  I 
was  a  nervous  wreck  by  the  time  we  arrived. 

Finally!  At  last!  Eureka!  The  monotonous  drone  of  the  mo- 
tor changed  to  a  lower  pitch  as  the  boat  slowed  to  the  trolling 
speed.  Paul  came  to  life.  Ray  and  F.  E.  went  to  their  chairs.  I 
crawled  onto  my  chair.  We  grabbed  our  poles,  which  had  been 
made  ready  and  cast  our  lines  into  the  water.  I  was  pretty 
good  at  it  after  a  few  tries. 

Remember,  I  was  the  only  non-fisherman  among  the  four. 
Fishermen,  please  forgive  me.  Try  to  understand.  It  was  pure 
torture  from  the  time  I  first  put  my  line  in — not  because  we 
drifted  around  under  a  hot  sun  for  periods  of  time  with  noth- 
ing happening.  No,  a  large  fish  struck  immediately — and  ev- 
ery time  I  put  my  line  in  after  that.  I  spent  three  hours  reeling 
in  fish  asking  myself  why  in  the  world  did  they  make  reels  so 
small  that  I  skinned  my  knuckles  with  my  finger  nails  as  I 
wrestled  with  that  little  handle  bringing  in  ten  pound  fish.  The 
contraption  should  have  been  more  like  a  windlass. 

I  was  too  proud  to  quit  in  the  face  of  such  good  luck.  But  it 
reached  the  point  that  I  would  pray  as  I  cast  my  line,  "O  God, 
please  don't  let  them  take  my  line." 

The  other  guys  had  some  good  luck,  too.  But  they  were  not 
getting  continuous  strikes  as  I  was.  So  we  traded  chairs  and  I 
took  the  chair  that  was  getting  the  least  number  of  strikes.  I  tell 
you  the  truth.  The  strikes  from  that  chair  immediately  increased. 
I  honestly  believe  that  the  fish  checked  it  out  to  determine  which 
was  my  hook.  I  believe  that  they  plotted  among  themselves  to 
wear  me  out  completely  by  keeping  me  busy.  I  believe  that 
they  lined  up  to  grab  my  hook  as  soon  as  I  threw  it  in.  They 
decided  among  themselves  that  I  was  one  guy  they  were  going 
to  discourage  from  ever  becoming  a  fisherman.  And  they  suc- 
ceeded right  then  and  there.  That  accounted  for  my  catching 
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more  fish  than  either  one  of  the  other  fellows.  I  had  bloody 
knuckles  and  dark  circles  around  my  eyes  to  prove  it. 

In  less  than  the  usual  time,  about  three  hours,  we  had  the  fish 
hold  full,  and  some  lying  on  the  deck.  We  had  caught  well  over 
400  pounds  of  the  nicest  Spanish  King  Mackerel  anyone  has  ever 
seen.  The  captain  announced  that  we  were  going  in.  I  was  happy 
to  hear  it  even  though  I  dreaded  the  long  trip  back  to  shore. 

On  the  way  back,  there  were  no  sounds  but  the  waw-waw- 
waw  of  the  engine,  the  soft  swish  of  the  water  against  the  boat, 
and  the  cry  of  gulls.  Everybody,  except  the  captain,  was  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  quiet  exhaustion. 

In  my  delirium,  I  said  to  myself,  "Why  did  I  commit  myself 
to  an  entire  day  of  not  seeing  a  hill  nor  a  field?  I've  spent  a 
whole  day  without  seeing  a  house,  or  a  tree,  or  a  bush,  not 
even  a  blade  of  grass.  I  haven't  seen  my  wife  or  baby.  I  haven't 
seen  a  dog  or  a  cat.  All  I  have  seen  is  water,  water,  water;  a  hot 
sun  beating  down  on  my  sweating  body,  and  fish — fish —  fish." 

I  thought  of  Coleridges's  "Rime  of  The  Ancient  Mariner." 

The  fair  breeze  blew  the  white  foam  flew, 
The  furrow  followed  free; 
We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea. 

Water,  water  everywhere, 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink; 
Water,  water  everywhere, 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

As  I  spied  land  in  the  distance,  the  guys  began  to  discuss 
whether  we  wanted  to  hire  somebody  to  clean  the  fish  or  not. 
They  brought  me  in  to  the  discussion  and  explained  the  situa- 
tion. The  cost  to  clean  over  400  pounds  of  fish  was  quite  sub- 
stantial. They  seemed  to  want  to  do  it.  Trying  to  be  a  good 
sport,  I  agreed  to  pay  one  fourth  of  the  cost,  as  I  calculated  in 
my  head  what  my  part  would  be.  More  money. 
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We  docked.  After  spending  a  few  moments  getting  over 
my  sea  legs,  I  went  over  to  where  they  sold  cans  and  bought 
two  of  them.  More  money. 

It  took  a  considerable  amount  of  time  for  us  to  get  the  fish 
off  the  boat  and  to  hang  them  on  the  rack  for  picture  taking. 
We  must  have  had  one  of  the  biggest  hauls  that  had  ever  been 
at  that  landing.  The  large  rack  was  not  big  enough.  Some  of 
the  fish  had  to  be  laid  on  the  ground.  I  still  have  the  small 
snapshots  made  of  our  catch  (see  below). 

The  man  whom  Paul  had  contacted  to  clean  the  fish  took 
over.  We  headed  for  the  nearby  cafe  for  a  much  needed  meal. 
I  was  famished. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  the  man  had  finished  cleaning 
the  fish.  Somebody  announced  that  it  was  time  for  everybody 
to  shell  out  their  part  of  the  money  to  purchase  ice.  I  should 
have  known,  but  I  hadn't  thought  of  it.  More  money. 

The  fish  were  canned  and  iced  down.  It  took  a  lot  of  time 
to  load  the  car  with  eight  cans  of  fish  and  four  guys.  About 
five  cans  were  put  in  the  trunk.  One  can  was  put  between  the 
front  seat  passenger's  legs.  One  can  was  put  in  the  middle  of 
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the  floor  in  the  back.  And  one  can  was  put,  of  all  places,  be- 
tween the  passengers  on  the  back  seat.  I  remember  that  well 
because  I  was  one  of  those  passengers.  There  was  something 
fishy  about  the  entire  arrangement. 

We  managed  to  get  the  doors  closed  and  left  for  the  220- 
mile  return  trip.  If  I  was  tired  at  four  thirty  that  morning,  and 
utterly  prostrate  with  exhaustion  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  one 
can  understand  why  I  was  nearly  dead  at  eight  in  the  evening. 

The  thing  that  kept  me  from  immediately  lapsing  into  un- 
consciousness was  that  can  of  fish  sitting  beside  me  on  the  back 
seat.  Our  hulks  were  not  synchronized  as  we  bounced  along 
the  highway.  I  went  up  while  the  can  went  down,  and  then 
down  while  the  can  went  up.  That  can  invaded  my  space.  It 
got  too  intimate.  It  rubbed  me  up  and  down,  and  banged 
against  my  arm  and  shoulder.  It  jiggled  and  teetered.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  it  had  made  up  its  mind  to  finish  me  off.  I 
learned  that  dead  fish  can  get  to  you  as  well  as  live  fish. 

After  about  an  hour  I  became  comatose.  But  just  before  I 
expired,  I  was  jolted  into  reality  by  the  stopping  of  the  car. 
"What?  What?  What?"  I  cried  out  in  confusion. 

"We  have  to  pour  the  water  out  of  the  cans/'  somebody  said. 

We  piled  out  of  the  car  and  I  began  staggering  around  help- 
ing to  unload  all  the  cans.  We  emptied  the  water  out  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  road.  After  reloading  and  finding  our  niche  in 
the  car,  we  resumed  our  trip. 

I  do  not  remember  the  rest  of  the  trip.  I  was  not  asleep. 
Neither  was  I  awake.  I  was  in  some  kind  of  never,  never 
land  where  strange  creatures  stare  at  you  and  cackle.  Mice 
run  up  and  down  the  walls,  and  turtles  crawl  across  the 
floor.  It's  a  land  where  wispy  pink  and  yellow  vapor  floats 
before  your  eyes,  and  you  find  yourself  clinging  to  a  root 
protruding  from  a  cliff. 

A  door  suddenly  opened  and  Paul  stuck  his  head  in  and 
said.  "We're  at  my  house." 

Glory  be!  It  was  time  to  divide  the  fish.  We  set  the  cans  out 
and  started  trying  to  separate  Paul's  one  fourth.  Every  time 
Ray  came  across  a  superior  specimen,  he  would  ceremoniously 
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pick  it  up  and  put  it  with  the  D.  S.'s  allotment.  I  knew  what  it 
was  all  about.  But  since  I  did  not  believe  in  brown  nosing,  I 
spoke  up  and  said.  "Ray,  you  don't  have  to  give  him  every  big 
fish."  Everybody  grinned. 

That  completed,  we  traveled  to  F.  E.'s  house  to  dole  out  to 
him  a  third  of  the  remaining  fish.  No  shifting  of  the  best  there. 

Then,  there  were  two.  We  got  into  Ray's  car  and  went 
to  his  house.  It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
we  arrived  and  took  the  remaining  cans  out  of  his  car.  Sud- 
denly, we  realized  that  we  needed  ice.  The  only  place  to 
buy  ice  in  Kannapolis  at  that  time  in  the  morning  was  an 
icehouse  where  ice  was  dispensed  by  a  vending  machine. 
But  we  didn't  have  any  quarters.  We  felt  that  the  taxi  stand 
was  the  only  place  we  could  get  quarters.  So,  we  headed 
there.  Ray  chose  to  take  a  short  cut  across  a  big  parking  lot. 
He  somehow  missed  the  designated  egress  from  the  park- 
ing lot  and  bounced  off  the  curb  into  the  street. 

Immediately,  a  police  car  appeared  and  stopped  us.  I  can 
still  see  the  silhouette  of  Ray's  face  against  the  headlights.  His 
head  was  bent  as  if  in  utter  dejection.  The  policeman  said,  "Why, 
Rev.  Reece,  what  is  the  problem?"  Ray  mumbled  something 
about  going  for  money  to  buy  ice  to  ice-down  some  fish.  He 
sounded  like  somebody  drunk.  But  the  policeman  knew  Ray 
and  what  a  good  man  he  was.  He  went  on  his  way  and  we 
went  on  ours,  got  some  change,  and  some  ice,  and  went  back 
to  Ray's  driveway  where  we  proceeded  to  divide  up  the  fish. 

As  we  were  staggering  around  and  swaying  over  the  cans 
dividing  and  icing  the  fish,  Ray  made  the  most  apropos  re- 
mark that  I  have  ever  heard.  He  said,  "You  know — we  didn't 
catch  these  fish — these  fish  caught  us."  It  was  a  classic. 

We  finished  about  two-thirty.  I  was  so  physically  debili- 
tated that  I  told  Ray  I  was  going  on  home  without  my  fish,  and 
that  I  would  come  back  the  next  day  and  get  them. 

The  next  day  I  got  my  fish.  Washing  them  was  quite  a  task. 
But  Opal  and  I  finished  the  task  and  took  them  to  the  A&P 
supermarket  where  we  shopped.  They  cut  them  into  steaks, 
packaged  them,  and  quick-froze  them.  In  addition,  the  man- 
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ger  stored  them  in  his  walk-in  freezer  so  that  we  could  get  a 
package  every  time  we  came  grocery  shopping.  We  ate  our 
fish  for  over  a  year. 

I  called  Ray  about  four  days  later  to  see  how  he  and  his  fish 
were  getting  along.  He  informed  me  that  his  family  had  eaten 
fish  every  day  for  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper.  He  had  given 
some  to  everybody  he  could  think  of.  He  told  me  that  the  fish 
were  beginning  to  spoil.  He  said  that  he  had  just  come  from  his 
garden  where  he  had  been  burying  what  was  left  since  dead 
fish  made  good  fertilizer.  He  had  learned  that  from  the  Indi- 
ans, I  suppose. 

I  spent  money  I  didn't  have  for  something  I  didn't  need  to 
impress  a  D.S.  that  didn't  do  anything  for  me  in  my  next  move. 

Am  I  one  of  those  who  like  fishing?  You  be  the  judge. 
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"Down  The  Road  From  Eden"  contains  personal  narratives  of 
events  spanning  sixty  years,  and  taking  place  in  twenty-nine 
towns  located  in  eight  southeastern  states.  Eden  was  a  perfect 
place  with  perfect  people.  The  events  in  these  narratives  take 
place  a  long  distance  down  the  road  from  perfection.  However, 
something  good  usually  happens  regardless  of  how  far  away 
from  Eden  the  events  occurred. 

Many  of  the  stories  have  a  unique 
twist,  which  makes  them  almost 
unbelievable. 

The  narratives  are  both  church  and 
non-church  related,  serious  and 
humorous.  They  are  told  candidly  and 
unembellished  without  editorializing  or 
moralizing.  Some  might  feel  that  I  have 
made  a  mistake  by  deliberately  refraining 
from  using  these  stories  to  make  a 
spiritual  point.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  draw 
your  own  conclusions.  However,  many  points  of  view  are 
implied  in  the  mere  relating  of  what  happened.  The  narratives 
offer  deep  insights  into  the  ways,  beliefs,  and  customs  of  the 
people  and  times  referred  to  in  the  stories. 
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